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LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FTFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SBVBNTEBHTH CBHTUEIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF AFCIENT LTTEBATUBE IN EITSOPE FItOU UN) TO 1600. 



FrogTHi or Clialcal Leuntng — PrlDcIpil CiltJcal SdiolEn — Edltlcma ot UKleDl 
AnUiDn— Lulamg wd Qremman — BtBl WrIWn of LatiD — HoreRu — 
UBnalim— DecLiM of Tula — BoUger — CuanbDn— Clanlul Leunlug In 
Ei^aad imdn EUutntli. 

1. In the first part of the eixteentih oentuty we have 
Been tliat the foundations of a solid etracture of progna of 
claeaioal learning had been laid in many parte pii&ioBi. 
of Europe ; the Buperiority of Italy had generally be- 
come far less conspicuous, or might perhaps be wholly 
denied ; in all the German empire, in Franco, and even 
in England, the study of ancient literature had been 
almost uniformly progressive. But it was the subse- 
quent period of fifty years, which we now approach, 
that more eminently deserved the title of an age of 
scholars, and filled oui public libraries with immense 
fniite of literary labour. In all matters of criticism and 

Iihilology, what was written before the year 1650 is 
ittle in comparison with what the next age produced. 
2. It may be nseful in this place to lay before the 
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reader at one view the dates of the firet editions of Greek 
j^^^ji^ and Latin anUtois, omitting some of inconai- 
tiuu or derahle reputation or length. In this list I 
ciMnia. follow the authority of Dr. Dibdin, to which 
no exception will probably be taken : — 



.ailian 


1545. 


Sornt. 


^sohylus 


1618. 


Venict, AUut, 


Maop 


1480? 


3f.7a«. 


AmmianuH 


1474. 


Eome. 


Anacreon 


1554. 


Paris. 




1558. 


Zurich. 




1496. 


Florence. 


AppianQH 


1551. 


Paris. 


Apulein» 


1469, 


Borne. 


Aristophanes 


1498. 


Vtrtice. 


Arisb>tel«B 


1495-8 


Venice. 


Airian 


1535. 


Venice. 


AtfaennuB 


1614. 


Vc,iia>. 


AnluB OelUns 


1469. 


Rome. 


Ansonina 


1472. 


Venice. 


Boethiua 


Absque 


anno. ciro. 1470 


Caesar 


1469. 


Sonie. 


Callimachiis 


Al»qM 


anno. Flarwtt. 


Catullns 


147?. 


Venice. 


Cioeionis Opera 


1498. 


Milan. 


Cicero de 0%dis 


1465. 


Mentz. 


EpBtol* Famil. 


1467. 


}E^. 


EpiBtolae ad AtUo. 


1469. 


de Oratora 


1465. 


Mentz oni Subiaeo. 


Rhetorica 


1490. 


Veniee. 


OratJonea 


1471. 


Some. 


Opera Philosoph. 


1469, 

14T1. 


p.^. 


Clandian 


Absque 


anno. Sreaeia. 


DemostbeneB 


15^ 


Vmice. 


DiodOTUs, T. lib. 


1539. 


£aat. 


XV. lib. 


1569, 


Pari». 


Dic^enea Laertius 


1533. 


Bade. 


DioCuBius 


1648. 


Pwi,. 


DionyaiuaHalicam. 


1546. 


Paris. 


EpiotetuB 


1528. 


Venice. 


Guripidea 


1508. 


Venice. 


Enclid 


1588. 


BasU. 


rionffl 


1470. 


Pari*. 


Herodiaa 


1503. 


Venice. 


Herodotua 


1503. 


Venice. 


Hesiod. Op. et Diea 


1498. 


MUan. 


■ — - C^. omnia 


1495. 


Venice. CoO'^lc 
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Homer 


1488. 


Florence. 


HoratiuB 


Absque 


nnno. 


Isocrates 


14!a 


MUan. 


Jofiephus 


1544. 


Bofie. 


JuBtJD 


1470. 


Venice. 


Juvenal 


Absque 


amio. Rime. 


Linus 


14G9. 


Heme. 


Laoffuva 


1564. 


BasU. 


Luom 


14G9. 


Some. 


Luciftu 


1496. 


Florenee. 


Lucretius 


1473. 


Bretcia. 


Lysias 


1513. 


Venice. 


UacrobiDB 


1472. 


Venice. 


Maiiilius 




Martialifl 


1471. 




Oppian 


1515. 


Fhormce. 


Orpheus 


1500. 


Fhrenoe. 


Ovid 


147]. 


Bologna. 


Pausaniaa 


1616. 


fS. 


PetroniuB 


. 1476? 




Pluedrus 


1596. 


JV™«t. 


Photina 


1601. 


AitgOmrg. 


Pindar 


1513. 


Venice. 


ruto 


1513. 


Veniots 


Pbmtns 


1472. 


Fenics. 


Plinii Nftt. Hist. 


1469. 


Veaiee. 


Epist. 


1471. 




Ptataroh Op. Moral. 


1609. 


Venice. 


Vitas 


1517. 


Venice. 


Polybiua 


1530. 


Saguenma. 




1470. 


bZT^ 


Qnintus Cnrting 


Absque 


anno. Boitvt. 


Saltast 


1470. 


Parv. 


8«neca 


1475. 


Na^. 


Senecffi TragediiB 


1484. 


Ferran. 


Bilins ItaUcus 


1471. 


Borne. 


Sophocles 


1502. 


Venice. 


StatiuB 


1472? 




Strabo 


1516. 


Venice. 


Suetooios 


1470. 


Borne. 


Tacitus 


1468? 


Venice. ~ ■ 


Terence 


Auto 1470? Slradmra. 


Theocritus 


1493. 


MHan. 




1502. 


Venice. 


TaleritiB FJaccus 


1474. 


Bome. 


Valerius Maximug 




Telleius Paterculua 


1520. 


Ba^. 


Virgil 


14G9. 


Borne. 


Xeuophcm 


1516. 


Fhrmee. (-,,, 
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S, It will be perceived that even in the middle of 
~^^ ^ this century, some fiir from uacomutoii writera 
chiTHcKr or had not yet been given to the press. But most 
luTuLng. Qf j^g j.gg[ jjfyj gone through several editions, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate ; and the means 
of acquiring an extensive, though not in all respects very- 
exact, erudition might perhaps be nearly as copious aa 
at present. In coneequenoe, probably, among other 
reasons, of these augmented stores of claeaical literatiire, 
itfi character underwent a change. It became less po- 
lished and elegant, but more laborious and profound. 
The Qenuan or Cisalpine type, if I may use ttie word, 
prevailed over the Italian, the school of Budieus over 
that of Bembu ; nor was Italy herself exempt from ita 
ascendency. This advance of erudition at tJie expense 
of taeto was perhaps already perceptible in 1 660, for we 
cannot accommodate our arbitrary divisions to the real 
changes of things ; yet it was not hitherto so evident in 
Italy as it became in the latter part of the oentnry. The 
vmteiB of this age, between 1650 and 1600, distinguish 
themselves from their predecessora not only by a dis- 
regard for the graces of language, but by a more prodigal 
accumulation of quotations, and more elaborate efforts to 
discriminate and to prove their positions. Aware of the 
censors whom they may encounter in an increasing body 
of scholars, they seek to secure themselves in the event 
of controversy, or to sustain tbeir own differences from 
those who have gone already over the same ground. 
Thus books of critical as well as antiquarian learning 
often contain little of original disquisition, which is not 
interrupted at every sentence by quotation, and in some 
instances are hardly more than the adversaria, or com- 
monplace books, in which the learned were accustomed 
to register their daily observations in study. A late 
German historian remarks the contrast between the 
Commentary of Panlus Cortesius on the scholastic phi- 
losophy, published in 1503, and the Mythologia of 
NataHs Comes, in 1551. The firet, in spite of its sub- 
ject, is classical in style, full of animation and good 
sense ; the second is a tedioas mass of quotations, the 
materials of a book rather than a book, without a notion 
of representing any thing in its spirit and general resolt," 

* Bauke, He rapala dei leun nod lllcu JslubiuideTti, L O*.^ . 
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This is, in great measure, a oharaoteristic of tlie age, aod 
grew worse towards the end of the centniy, Such a 
book as the Annals of Baronios, the same writer saya, so 
shapeless, so destitute of every trace of eloquence, could 
not have appeared in the age of Leo, But it may be 
added, that, with all the defects of Boronius, no one, in 
the age of Leo, oould have put the reader in the posses- 
sion of BO much knowledge. 

4. We may reckon among the chief causes of this 
diminution <rf elt^anoe in style, the increased ontiT.ticiB 
culture of the Greek lango^e; not certainly ofo™*- 
that the great writars in Greek are inferior models to 
thoee in latin, but because the practice of composition 
was confined to the latter. Nor was the Greek really 
nnderstood, in its proper structure and syntax, till a 
much later period. It was however a sufficiently la- 
borious task, with the defective aids then in existence, 
to learn even the single words of that most copious 
tongue ; and in tjiis some were eminently successful. 
Greek was not very much studied in Italy ; we may 
perhaps say, on the contrary, that no one native of that 
countiy, after the middle of the century, except Angelus 
Caninius and ^milius Portus, both of whom lived wholly 
on this side of the Alps, acquired any remarkable repu- 
tation in it ; for Petrus Victorias had been distinguished 
in the earlier period. It is to France and Germany that 
we should look for those who made Grecian literature 
the domain of scholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more eminent ; not, 
however, distinguishing the labourers in the two vine- 
yards of ancient learning, since they frequently lent 
their service alternately to each. 

5. The university of Paris, thanks to the encourage- 
ment given by Francis I,, stood in the first rank p„„^^ 
for philological learning ; and as no other in Kbatm : 
France could pretend to vie with her, she at- .^"f™!™"- 
tracted students from eveiy part. Toussain, Danes, and 
Dorat were conspicuous professors of Greek. The last 
was also one of the celebrated pleiad of French poets, 
but far more distinguished in the dead tongues than in 
his own. But her chief boast was Tumebus, so called 
by the gods, but by men Toumeboenf, and, as some have 
said, of a 8col« family, who must have been denominated 
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Tambnll,'' Tnmebua was one of those induatrions 
scholara 'who did not scorn the nsefnl laboor of tnuiBlat- 
ing Greek authors into Latin, and is among the best of 
that class. But his reputation is chiefly founded on the 
Adversaria, the first part of which appeared in 1664, the 
second in 1665, the third, posthumoUBly, in 1580. It is 
wholly miscellaneoiiB, divided into chapters, merely as 
resting-places to the reader ; for the contents of each are 
mostly a collection of unconnected notes. Such books, 
ii-uly adverearia or common-places, were not nnnsual ; 
hut can of course only be read in a desultory manner, 
or consulted upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tumebus 
contains several thousand explanations of Latin passages. 
They are eminent for conciseness, few remarks exceed- 
ing half a page, and the greater part being much shorter. 
He passes without notice from one subject to another 
the most remote, and has been so much too rapid for his 
editor, that the titles of each chapter, mult^arious as 
they are, afford frequently but imperfect notions of its 
contents. The phrases explained are generally difficult ; 
so that this miscellany gives a high notion of the erudi- 
tion of Tumebus, and it has furnished abundant mate- 
rials to later commentatoTs. The best critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesner, Scaliger, Lipsius, Barthius, 
are loud in his praises ; nor has he been blamed, except 
for his excess of brevity and rather too groat proneneaa 
to amend the text of authors, wherein he is not remark- 
ably successful." Montaigne has taken notice of another 
merit in Tumebus, that with more learning than any 
who had gone before for a thousand years, he was 
wholly exempt from the pedantry charaoteriatic of 
scholars, and could converse upon topics remote from 

k ISngr. UnlF.— Tbe pcanlUnuile of hi3 conTCtinii of Orak ind Lttin pas- 
Tumebue ie mode both aburt and long Gages. I have Dot observed anf of the 
byUuIaUn pwts of the age, bnt mora ComieT In Che AdTenariii: the book, tf 



, Vint SuphaDur, toL. Ill- propero, et nlmis cnp^ uopleuui 

it, Baillcl. The Isltcr begioa eolitoieet caqnie in menlemienenmL" 

atTumebna baa had ai many u vmti vith cnua.vimtoardit nun 

as nailery and la almost the the same charge mi|;hi ba bna^t 

. DalUet, howeTer, apeaks uf 
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bia own profeseioii, as if lie had lived continuallj in 
the world. 

6. A work very similar in iU natnre to the Adversaria 
of 'fhimebuB was the Variie LectioneB of Petrus ptimi vic- 
VictoriuB (Vettori), profeeeor of Gieek and •"fut 
Latin rhetoric at Florence during the greater part of a 
long life, which ended In 1585. Thnauns haa eaid, with 
some hyperbole, that Victorina saw the revival and 
almost the extinction of learning in Italy.* No one, 
perhaps, deserved more praise in- the restoration of the 
text of Cicero ; no one, according to Hnet, translated 
better from Greek ; no one was more accurate in observ- 
ing the readings of mauuacripts, or more cantions in his 
own corrections. But his Varise Lecfionea, in 38 books, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1683, though 
generally extolled, has not escaped the severity of Sca- 
liger, who says that there is less of valuable matter in 
the whole work than in one book of the Adversaria of 
Tumebus." Scaliger, however, had previously s])oken 
in high terms ofVicterius: there had been afterwards, 
as he admits, some ill-will between them ; and the tongue 
or pen of this great scholar was never guided by candour 
towards an opponent I am not acquainted with the 
Varite Leotiones of Victorins except through my autho- 
rities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar miscellany 
by Marc Antony Muretus, a native of Limoges. _^ 
The first part of this, containing eight books, 

was published in 1559, seven more books in 1586, the 
last four in 1600. This great classical scholar of the 
sixteenth century found in the eighteenth one well 
worthy to be his editor, Buhnkenius of Leyden, who has 
called the Variie Lectiones of Muretua " a work worthy 
of Phidias ;" an expression rather amusingly charac- 
teristio of the valne which verbal critics set upon their 
labours. This book of Muretus contains only miscel- 
laneous illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have already men- 
tioned. Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticisms ; 
and in many chapters only points out parallel passages. 
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or relates inoidentally some claaaical storr. His emen- 
dations are frequently good and certain, though at other 
timeB we may justly ^iuk him too bold.' Muretua ie 
read with far more pleasure than Tnmebus ; his illus- 
trationB relate more to the attraotive parts of Latin 
criticism, and may be compared to the miscellaneouB 
remarks of Joridn,' But in depth of erudition he is pro- 
bably much below tho Parisian professor. Muretus 
seemB to take pleasure in censuring Yictorius. 

8. Tumebus, Yictorius, Muretus, with two who have 
_^^ been mentioned in the first part of thiw work, 
Tbownu CceliuB Ehodlginus and Alexander ah Ales- 
ciiuna. (ujijro^ may be reckoned the chief contributors 

' The 1ut!awfaig will aem u an In- 10. ImlUUoD of .£BchhiQ Jn tvo 

Bbmce, In Uie speech atOilgsinislTicLtl pssugca o[ ClceiD'i 3d CiUUiudiD 



InOcetiut 1> Uie rigbt word, m 



in Ibe cmrent style ; valgus quid pnbet, 

' The iDlloving tltlci of cbiplen. 
ftom tlie eigblb book ot the Virle Ltc- 
tioiKs^vlU show Uiv a£Teeabl« dLversll^ 
of Udntiu'i Ultutniljoiu >-- 

1. OompariBon of potto to b»§, by 



eiplilDcd diSerentI; 



e'l ElhLca coTrected. 



<. In 



if Plau, wllta Cicero's IniiB- 

4. PsHtge In the Apologia Socnlit, 

rrected and eiptalned. 

B, Line In Vltgil, Hiown to be iml- 

bed from Homer. 

6. SUr* of meinoTy in P. TIctorliD^ 



rigbtly explained hj Victoritig. 

li. The nord ulnna. Id Ciiullm 
(Cum. K), doei mH dgnlty in ass, but 
imlUetnne. : 

le. Lbi» of Euilpldei, iU-trendated 
by Cicero. 

17. Pbbu^ In Clcero'fl Eplitl» diIb- 

te. Pasu^ in tile Pbsdina AX- 
IS. Vlffereim betusen scccntlon 
Vbi iovecUye. Illoalnted ftt>m Denxv 

30. Imltalioii If £icblne> by Cicero. 

31. UuUeres emdltae pleroinqne 
UbidlnoHs esse, tFom Jovenal and 
Enripldet. 

23- Nobleness of duracteidlipl^ed 

23. Tlist Hercules wss a ph;slc(Aii, 
king I>e5o(Anu» related 



ndty 



C'.oogic 
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to this general work of literary oriticiiBm in the sixteenth 
century. But there were many more, and some of con- 
siderable merit, whom we mnat pass over. At the 
bogiDniug of the next centru^ Grater collected the 
labours of preceding critics in six very thick and closely 
printed volumes, to which FaTteus, in 162S, added a 
seventh, entitled " L&mpas, sive Fax Liberalinm 
Artium," but more oommordy called Thesaurus Criticus, 
A small portion of these belong to the fiAeenth century, 
but none extend beyond the tbllowiog. Most of the 
numerous treatiseB in this ample collection belong to the 
class of Adversaria, or miscellaneous remarks. Though 
not so studiously concise as thoso of Tumobus, each of 
these is generally contained in a p^e or two, and their 
multitude is coneequentlv immense. Those who now by 
glancing at a note obtain the result of the patient dili- 
gence of these men, should feel some respect for their 
names, and some admiration for their aCQteuess and 
strength of memory. They had to collate the whole of 
antiquity, they plunged into depths which the indolence 
of modem philology, screening itself under the garb of 
fiistidiousnese, affects to deem unworthy to be explored, 
and thought themselves bound to become lawyers, pliy- 
siciauB, historians, artists, agriculturists, to elucidate the 
difficulties which ancient writers present. It -may be 
doubted also, whether our more recent editions of the 
classics have preserved all the important materials which 
the indefatigable exertions of the men of the sixteenth 
century accumulated. In the present state of philology 
there is incomparably more knowledge of grammatical 
niceties, at least in the Gireek language, than they pos- 
seeeed, and more oritaoal acut^ness perhaps in correotion, 
though in this they were not always deficient ; but for 
the exegetical part of criticism — the interpretation and 
illustration of passages, not corrupt, but obscure — we 
may not be wrong in suspecting that more has been 
lost than added in the eighteenth and present centuries 
to the savans in us, as the French atfeot to call them, 
whom we find in the bulky and forgotten volumes of 

9. Another and more numerous class of those who 
devoted themselves to the same labour, were the editors 
of Greek and Roman authors. And here again it ia im- 
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possible to do more than mention a few, who seem, in 
thejudgmentofthe beetBoliolaTB.tostaadabove 
QreekwKi their oontemporarieH. The early traaslatioiiBoi 
^^ Greek, made in the fifteenth centuiy, and gene- 

rally very defective throngh the slight know- 
ledge of the language that even the beat Bcholare then 
possessed, were replaced by others more exact ; the 
vereions of Xenophon by Lennolavius, of Plutarch by 
Xylander, of Demoathenoe by Wolf, of Euripides and 
Aidstidea by Canter, are greatly esteemed. Of the first, 
Huet says, that he omita or petverte nothing, his Latin 
often answering to the Greek, word for word, and pre- 
serving the construction and arrangement, so that we 
find the original author complete, yet with, a purity of 
idiom, and a free and natural ^r, not often met with.^ 
Stephens, however, according to Scaliger, did not highly 
esteem the learning of Leunclavins.' France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, beside Basle and Geneva, were 
the prolific parents of new editious, in many cases very 
copiously illustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipaius is his best work, in the 
TacLtusor opinion of Scaliger and in his own. So great 
Lipaiiu. a master was he of this fevourite author, that 
ho offered to repeat any passage with a di^er at his 
breast, to be used against him on a failure of memory." 
Lipsius, after reaidang several years at Leyden, in tiie 
pi-ofession of the reformed religion, went to Louvain, 
and discredited himself by writing in favour of the 
legendary miracles of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacity. The Protestants treated his deser- 
tion and these later writings with a contempt which has 
perhapa sometimes been extended to his productions of 
a superior character. The article on Lipsius, in Bayle, 
betrays some of this spirit; and it appears in other Pro- 
testants, especially Dutch critics, Hence they under 
value his Greek learning, as if he had not been able to 
read the language, and impute plagiarism, when there 
seems te be li^le ground for the chaise. Gasaubon 
admits that Lipsius has translated Polybius bettor than 
his predecessors, though he does not rate his Greek 
knowledge very high." 
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11. AcidaliuB, whose premature death robl>»d philo- 
logioal literature of one from whom much had Honn of 
been expeoted,° Pavlue ManutiuB, and Fetrua ijimUnm. 
Victorius, are to be named with honour for the criticism 
of Latin authors, and the Luoretina of Giffen or Gi- 

g'lanioe, pnbliahed at Antweip, 1566, is still esteemed," 
ut wo may select the Horace of Lambinus as a conspi- 
cuous testimony to the classical learning of this age. It 
appeared in 1561. In this he claims to have amended 
the text, by the help of ten manuscripts, most of them 
found by him in Italy, whither he had gone in the Buite 
of Cardinal Toumon. He had previously made large 
colleolions for the illuatration of Horace, mim the Greek 
philosopheTB and poets, from Athennns, Stobteus, and 
Fausanias, and other eourcea witli which the earlier in- 
terpreters had been less &miliar. Those commentators, 
however, among whom Hermannns Figulus, Badiue 
AsoensiuB, and Antonina Mancinellns, aB well as some 
who had confined themselves to the Axs Foetica, namely, 
Grisolius, Achilles Statins (in his real name Esta?o, one 
of the few good Bcholars of Portngal), and Luisinius, 
are the moat considerable, had not left nnreaped a very 
abondant harvest of mere explanation. But Lambinus 
contiibuted much to a more elegant criticism, by point- 
ing out parallel passages, and by displaying the true 
spirit and feeling of his author. The text acquired a 
new aspect, we may almoBt say, in the hands of Lam- 
binns, at least when we compare it with the edition of 
Landino In 1482 ; but some of the groBS errors in this 
had been corrected by int«rmediate editors. It may be 
observed that he had &r less assistance from prior com- 
mentators in the Satires and Epistles than in the Odes. 
Lambinus, who became professor of Greek at Paris in 
1561, is known also by his editions of Demosthenes, of 
Lucretius, and of Cicero.' That of Plautus ia in less 

cLabonte crlUqga m Upalui will be • Blogr. 0nlT. 

(0uDdlnBilUst.vDl.U.(4t<i.«tit.)>rt431. T Thli (dStlDD bT Umblinii It old to 

S» >)» Bknml, Vajlr, ud Mkenn. nurk Ibe bt^nnliig of om or cl» wvm 

° The nuUa sT AcMiUn* (wbo illal U igts 1b nbicb tbo« of Iha grMt Roman 

On ft ol xt. ia 1696) OD Tadlol, ortttor bm* btta united. Tbe Snt 

PUntm, and other l^tln aalhon, are ccmprebendB tin earl; edldona of ttpa- 
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eBteem. He kaa been reproached with a prolixity and 
tediousnces irhich has naturaHsed the verb lanMner in 
the French language. Bat this imputation is not, in my 
opinion, applicable to his commentary upon Horace, 
which I Bnonld rather characteriae as concise. It is 
always pertinent and Aill of matter. Another charge 
against Lambinus is for rashness in oonjectural ^ emen- 
dation, no unusual foiling of ingeniooa and spirited 
editors. 

12. Cmquins (de Cmaqnes) of Ypree, baling the ad- 
of Cm- 'vantage of several new manuscripts of Horace, 
quiua. which he discovered in a oonvent at Ghent, 

published an edition with many notes of bis own, be- 
sides an abundant commentary, collected from the glosses 
he found in his manueuripis, nsually styled the Scholiast 
of CruquiuB. The Odes appeared at Bruges, 1565; ■ 
the Epodes at Antwerp, 1669 ; the Satires in 1675 ; the 
whole together was first published in 1678. But the 
Scholiast is found in no edition of Cruquiua's Horace 
before 1 595.' Cruquius appears to me inferior as a critic 
to Lambinus ; and borrowing much &om him as well as 
Tumebua, seldom nBjnes him except for censure. An 
edition of Horace at Basle, in 1580, sometimes called 
that of the forty commentators, including a very few 
before the extinetion of letters, is interesting in philo- 
logical history, by the light it throws on the 8tat« of 
criticism in the earlier part of the century, for it is re- 
markable that Lambinus is not included in the number, 
and it will, I think, confirm what has been said above 
in favour of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known among us 
than by his real surname Etienne, the most illustrious 

botes, t^t oT Tenicfl, hy Petnu Vic- for d[«avpuit opLnLaoB exprHKd by Iha 

torlu, In ISSt. The fourth, train the crlHa b1»iiI Uk senersl merlls <tt Lam- 

more axlenBlre *mioUtloiH glTen not tdnus. 

long afferwardn by l^lns MaouUoi. ^ Hmry Steph«De B&ys thai no one 

Tlie flMi, « hu Jiut been Nild. tma Ibli i$A been k induliint Id sltertng the 

edition by Lambinos. Ln 1fifi6, which bu text by ccnjectore bi Lamblnug. In 

been (bought too raah In correction of Mumtio ncn tanlim qumlua in Lani- 

ttae teit A ititb epoi^ iru nude by Udo endadm, Bd velde tamea pericn- 

Ornter, in ISiei and tbii period la lonm el dlam. Milttaire, Vltc St<- 

tbUODd the maeeding century ; forlbe SoUger audi eiacUytlieHiiiefliall with 
seventh and Int iwe dales, It nema, Stephens blnwelf. 

Google 



Chap. I. HENRY STEPHENS. 13 

(if indeed lie rorpasaed his iather) of a fomil^ of great 
printers, began liis labours at Paris in 1654, Henrr 
with the princ©p8 editio ot Anacreon.' He had st*phaii. 
been educated in that city under Danes, Touesain, and 
Tumebua;' and, thongh equally learned in both lan- 
ea^ee, devoted himself to Greet, as being more neg- 
lected than Latin." The press of Stephens might be 
called the central point of lUuminataon to Europe. In 
the year 1557 alone, he published, as Maittaire obscTves, 
more editions of ancient authors than would have been 
sufficient to make the reputation of another scholar. 
His publications, as enumerated by Niceron (I have cot 
counted them in Maittaire), amount to 103, of which 
by far the greater jiart are claBsical editions, more valu- 
able than his original works. Baillet says of Heaiy 
Stephens that he was second only to BudtouB in Greek 
learning, thongh he seems to put Tumehus and Came- 
rariuB nearly on the same level. But perhaps the mc^ 
jority of scholars would think him superior, on the 
whole, to all the three ; and certainly Tumehus, whose 
Adversaria are confined to Latin interpretation, what- 
ever renown he might deserve by his oral lectures, lias 
left nothing that could warrant our assigning him an 
equal place." Scaliger, however, accuses Henry Stephens 
of spoUing all the authors he edited by wrong alterations 
of tbe text.' This ch^^ is by no means unfreijuently 
bronght against the critics of this a^. 

• AlmeluTHD, Yils Slaphuu>nua, p. nDi Uim redima lbs nnmbn of lili 
40 i MaitUlre, p. soo. An excellent life vocti to twentf-flix. Haet Mys (whOTJi 
of Henry Ste^beai, He we[l u otben of I qnote frmi BLonpt) tlut Slei^iens miiy 

.. . ...... ,....,._ ...._ !._ t. ...... "j»j^ TnirrtUtor pur excet- 

Ddl li hia dl[lgeixs and tecu- 
Ki >u]^ hi! iMU in glolng Ibg 
£r of tds usUwr, h great hia per* 
bent lUnBlimtloofl of Ibe phUoLo^ral bin- splcnlty ADd el^an«. 
1«7 ot tbe leUi ceatniT Ibul we pnneea. ' [Tbg notkB of Tnniebin, 3 n^a. 
The; hive been abrl^sd, wlUi tome foUo. bound In one, contain, I. ble «Hn> 
new mstlO', by Mr, QrHswell, In bis DBnUrta on Lsdn wilbora; i.blitnn<. 
Eul; HLtt«7 of (be PuUin Clreek laUoha ft'om Greek ; S. bla mlHellaneona 
Ptms. wrlllnea,lnishuling the Adscrmiia. Tw- 

t AlmetODtWD.p. 10. Hie btber ouda nebas did cnopuBtlvelf imie for Creek 
Um leusOreek before be luduqulred except In tbtwef of tTuslBUoa,— 1842.] 
LaUn. Hilttalre,p. 19s. ' Omneaqnotquot edldlt,eiliLTelibroe, 

° Tbe Uf^ of Slepheiu bi Uie Utb tOaa meoe, bdd ubitrlo Jun comipit et 
rolnme of Niceron Is long and UKfuL d^cepe ahrmmpet. Scalj^ PrtniA.'p. 
Tbat ia tbe Blograpblo Univ^wlle la 90. Agalnit tbia iborp, oDd .pertaapa 

puUbbed by tbls most laborlona acboLai; taire, a oampatont acbolar, thon^ not 



H LEXICOK OF COKSTASTIN, Part JI. 

14. Ttxe year 1572 is an epoch in Greek literature, by 
Kximniif ^^ publication of Stepliens's Theeaurus. A 
comuaiin. lexicon had been published at Basle in 15fi2, 
by Kobert Constantin, 'who, though he loade use of that 
famons press, lived at Caen, of which he was a native. 
Scaliger Bpeaks in a disparaging tone both of Constantin 
and his lexicon. But its general reputation has been 
much higher. A modem critic observes, that " a very 
creat proportion of the explanations and authorities in 
Stephens's Thesaurus are borrowed from it."' We must 
presume that this applies to the first edition ; for the 
second, enlarged 1^ Jilmiliua Portua, which is more 
common, did not appear till 1591.* "The principal 
defects of Constantin, ' it is added, " are, fiist, the con- 
fused and ill-digested arrangement of the interpretation 
of words, and, secondly, the absence of alt distinction 
between primitives and derivatives." It appears by a 
Greek letter of Constantin, prefixed to the first edition, 
that he had been assisted in Ms labours by Gesner, Henry 
Stephens, Tumebus, Camerariue, and oUier learned con- 
temporaries. He gives his authorities, if not bo much as 
we should desire, very far mote than the editors of the 
former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, as was mentioned 
in another place, is extremely defective and fall of 
errors, thongh a letter of Grynreua, prefixed to the edition 
of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqualified ealt^y, 
little warranted by the suf&^e of later scholars. I found, 
however, on a loose calculation, the number of words in 
this edition to be not much less than 50,000.'' 



liks SciUgcr, and iritbont Us uto- wbtt it liu dropped in mioat placM. 

guTicQ wtd soom of the world. Hqpi^ p- M9- 

•dlUoas ld» mlror, quod en, qium ' QurUrlr Review, tdI. nrlL 

po9seI BCciUHtlBBtine uit Ipn snt per ■ The Ibn hUUdo of Uila LFilmi 

■UiH, qms OHnplun* DovenI, Tina Kmetlinn bun On ium« of Cropin, 

enidltda, ad onudnin turn min-ucrlp- Uh piinwr ml Bule; uid both BaI[1M 

tonim torn ImprnHnmi codicum fidem, nod Bajrle bne fkllen Inlo (he mlEtake 

Don itoe mulniD delKtn et nu (<pio of balkrlng UiU tbere wen (wo dllTcreDC 

Bwlmi In G™di pOBwrllnl poUdHt) worta. Sw Niceron, ToL iivlL 

ftUonunqae jDdido elabonvLL VIUb ^ H«nry stepheiiB, ia tn epTgtle. De 

bapi ever pabLUbed » min^ edIIlDtu ■jnlcoB, giva ad Acvimt of faia own 

M StepbeDa, dot wba uy olbpr printer iKboura on the TheUTimi. Tlie foLlaw- 

nncb mon Uuin tbe A)dl ortbe Jddiu. be worita rearUng:— IIh qnc drmmfe. 

catlona, « UnllUln bix nUeeled rnna Imponit miDmn moDuhDi qnldem, 



Cbaf.I. THESADKUS OF STEPHENS. 15 

15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve years of hU 
latorioiis life to his own immense work, large TT,p„„r^ 
materials for which had been collected by his or ste- 
&ther. In comprehensive and copious inter- f*""" 

S relation of words it not only left fer behind eveiy earlier 
ictionary, but is still the single Greek lexicon ; one 
which some have ventured to abridge or enlarge, but 
none have preflumed to supersede. Its arrangement, as 
is perhaps ecarce neccBsary to say, is not according to an 
alphabetical but a radical order; that is, the supposed 
roots following each other alphabetically, every deriva- 
tive or compound, of -whatever initial letter, is placed 
after the primary word. This method is certainly not 
very convenient to the uninformed reader ; and perhaps, 
even with a view to the scientific knowledge of tiie 
language, it should have been deferred for a more ad- 
vanced sl^e of etymological learning. The Thesaurus 
embodies the critical writings of Budtaus and Camerarius, 
with whatever else had been contributed by the Greek 
esiles of the preceding age and by their learned disciples. 
Much, no doubt, has since been added to what we find 
in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as to the nicety of idiom 
and syntas, or to the principles of formation of words, 
but not perhaps in copiousness of explanation, which is 
the proper object of a dictionaty. " The loading defects 

Inter Jobiuinei Crutonoa. FlaaDtlDiis, ilns Inlerpntlbia, nt atiollca bit>«nl 
" '" mu9i Bed ounlj J^Juniiexpo- labn tactwu. In opiu ULod trnmulA. 
I. in qDitms EcmKnlo Hiam ninL Et lig qnldao mta locia la 

a fnlBBel, perfuDcIorit Itemoai- renUiia Valli, psadsBtinw protnleranti 




.... ... '-^Judldo ei 

•- Undem Indoctli le^cvr 

^pognphlB dfi au^mlA Iflxlnonmi uidIa pDlalorq, qiubus, tunqnvn e^mmia. 

Inter K ceTtantLbOi, el pmmU lis qnl Id IILtl UulenlniiL Quod id dod quutx 

pnrslarent prDpunenUbua, qnie ;^uiue, mulli, sed dunUut quun miaionim 

sl,Ed lU iDqnl Ijcet, madleoLn luilea genenuu errata ibi Bijit, cnmmcmorare 

Huit espoalUQii6«, «d«o plngoea et T«llm, merlto cerw exclamabo, ri wfitf 

nihil allTid qamm BieotFcvjn Boem ignoG' vlx eDlm ullom viili ^nna poflu a nubia 

camniL Nam pancik ex Bud£o, aUlaqoe co^Uri ant flugt eilaUmo, cnjna fbl all* 

Idonelfc aatorlbas, et ea quidem parum quod eiemplam non utat p. 160. He 

fldelll^r dcecrlpta, Dtpote jwntm Intel-, prodncea iflerwanU Bonte gTQV IibUdgm 

lecta. mulla contra ei lapo Florentdno. of etrur. 
Leonardo Ajctlno, allieqm ^OBdem ^ 
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16 ABRIDGED BY SCAPULA. Puw II. 

conspicuous in Stepbena," it is Baid by the critio alieadj 
quoted, " are JDacuarate or falsified qnotatious, the de- 
ficiency of several thousand words, and a wrong classifi- 
cation both of primitives and derivatives. At the same 
time we ought rather to be surprised that, under existiDg 
disadvantages, he accomplished so much even in this 
last department, than that he loft so much audone." 

16. It has been questioned among bibliographers whe- 
fbM^by ^^^ there are two editions of the Thesaurus; 
Scapula. the first in 1572, the second without a date, and 
probably after 1580. The affirmative seems to be sufB- 
ciently proved." The sale, however, of so voluminous 
and expensive a work did not indemnify its author ; and 
it has olten been complained of that Scapula, who had 
been employed under Stephens, injured his superior by 
the pubGcation of his well-known abridgment in 1579. 
The fact, however, that Scapula had possessed this ad- 
vantage rests on little evidence, and his preface, if it 
were true, would be the highest degree of effrontery : ^ it 
was natural that some one would abridge so voluminous 
a lexicon. Literature, at least, owes an obligation to 
Scapula.* The temper of Henry Stephens, restless and 
uncertain, was not likely to retain riches : he passed 
several years in wandeiing over Europe, and having 
wasted a considerable fortune amassed by his father, died 
in a public hospital at Lyons in 1598,' " opibus," says 

° tnceron (voL xtfi.) ceata^ Unit • UaltUn nr> that Sapnli'i leiLun 

the Buppowd iwotlil «Ul3im dlSara DPl; lauperfldlDiis tathe nsdcruiti aDthar 

by a cbtnge In tbe title-pag?. vberetD was to bk maater, and tbat Dr. Buabf 

w« Bod rather an onbappr attempt al would not Buffer bli bo;! to hh It, [t 

wit. In ths followfug dlatlch aimed at 3t9. But this haa baidi; be«i the 

Scapnla :— general opinion. See Qnarmly Revtew, 

Quidam tmnB""- hm c^mlo tmm "W mpr4. 

Bbdidlt ensem : ' Cuanbon wtflej fteqDenllr to Sca- 

.SgwenimaacHiBllai KunBathne Uger aboot the >tiai«e behaviour of hii 

t^'o- fiither-ln-law , and complains that be had 

Bnt It uema that StepbeDB. In bla Pa- Dot eren leare lo ItxA at tbe books la 

iBstra da JBWI LIpdl Latbiltala, men- the latter'a Ubiaiy, which he hlnuolf 

Kona IhiB Kcsnd edltloa, vbkh la aald scarce *Ysr lislted, Ntatt hominem, 

bj those wbo baTfl examined It to bave dMI mona. nOatl quid apod eum poa- 

fewBT trpsgrapblcal enon than the Ibn, hoc eat, quam nihil po«lin, qnl 

other, thoa^ It la admitted that the Tldetur Ja BDam pemlcleqi consplrbsse. 

leaiea might be intermixed nllhont In- E[d>t. 21, And. atlll more scverel;, 

convenience, » close ia tbe resemblance. I^st. t1. Nun m«IrT. elsl vlvena va- 

Vkle Haitialre, p. SM-sea. Branel, louqae, prldem nomen; hDmlnum. certs 

Man.duUbr. Oreaenell, voL U. p,as». dootonun, eilml meruit; ea est ilUut 

d [IiKldl forte lo T1 



Cbaf. I. VEROABA'S ORAuHaR. 17 

his biogmpher, " atque etiam iugenio destitatos in noso- 
comio." 

IT. Tlie HelleniamuB of Angelus CtminiuB, a native of 
the Milanese, is merely a grammar. Tanaqnil Heiifniraiu 
Fabor prefers it not only to that of Clenardus, efcmium. 
but to all which exieted even in his own time. It was 
published at Paris in 1555. Those who do not express 
themselves so strongly, place him above his predeceseors. 
Caninins ie innch fuller than Clenardus — the edition by 
Crenius (Leyden, 1700) containing 380 pages. The 
Bj-ntai is very scanty ; but Caninius was well conversant 
with the mutations of words, and is diligent in noting 
the differences of dialects, in which he has been thought 
to excel. He was acquainted with the digamma, and 
with its Latin form. I will take this opportunity Yn^n'a 
of observing that the Greek grammar of Ver- ef^mw. 
gara, mentioned in the first part of this work (p. 337), 
and of which I now possess the Paris edition of 1557, 
printed by William Morel (ad Complutensem editionem 
excusum et restitutum), appears superior to those of 
Clenardus or Varenins. This book is doubtless very 
scarce ; it is plain that Tanaquil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, 
and I should add, Nicolas Antonio, had never seen it," 
nor is it mentioned by Brunet or Watts.* There is, how- 
ever, a copy in the British Musetun. Scaliger says that 

Emt non, tbe klng^ On the deatta, howeTer. of 
. An« HeuTT Kiepbm, Ukj were dilnui by 

terms th«n he bad duae before i bat re- nitjrfd Ibem, Tbej bad beta pledgel 

gretClne iom« pubUwlioiiB, by which Um Sot 400 ctowdb, and OuuiboD codt- 

edllor of CusDbiai'i letUn tblnki be plaim u of ■ gmt isjor;, Uul Iba n- 

mll^ht muo tbe Apalogie poor lIAnio^. late of Slepbeoa wi made uflwenble to 

and tbo Falteetra de Jnilt Upill l«tlQ<- tbe credllor wlien the pledge vu given 

l»le i the turraer of which, > very well- op to Ihe Ung of Franca See Le Clerc'i 

known book, ontaiu ■ spiilled atuck remsifcs on Ihii In BlbUelhhqoe Cbolile, 

T^BTd ellber for Imlh or deconun la Stephen! bTJUltelre fnin the chuge 

the belecUon of hiB itortes Uum becune of baviiig slolcn Itaan (Vila, Blcphaoa. 

the chmclet of Slei^ena ; aodtlMUIteT nun. I. M)i tni (giln in OreuwelL'g 

la of Utile pertlqenoe lo lU slowed Puisku Ftat, I. 3»B. Ke teeme above 

snbjKL HeuTT Ste^diena bad long been tbe nupldon of ibefl ; but whether he 

■nbdect Id a disorder natoial enough to had Jiut cause to think tbe pancbfi weia 

labixioiu men. qnedam acUoDQia cm- bii own, it Ie now Impoeelble lo dcoide. 
■aetammgattetuetlHIldiimi.lliilltiiire, ■ Blount! BalUeL 
p. 148. >> Anteuio lays it WH printed at Al. 

Robert Stephen bkl allied with him <al^ ItrS; delnde ParialU, 1990. Tbt 

ta Oenera, in 1990, tJ» puDchea of hla flrel is of couTHe a fatae prlntj If the 

types, made al the expense ot t^anclB secmd ii not k Ukewlie, be hud mtw 

1., auppoflinif that they were a ^ft of aecD tbe boot 

"'■■"• "Coogic 



18 HAMUS— SYIBURGIUS. Fxttc IL 

it is very good, and that CaniniuB has harrowed from it 
the heat parts.' Vergara had, of cotirse, profiled hy the 
oommentaries of Bud»uB, the great Bonree of Greek phi- 
lology in western Europe ; but he displays, as tax as I 
can judge by recollection more than compariaun, an 
ampler ^owledge of the rules of Greek than any of his 
other contemporaries, fbis grammar contains 438 pages, 
more than 1 00 of which are given to the syntax. A small 
grammar by Nunnez, or Pincianus, published at Valencia 
in 1555, seems chiefly borrowed from Clenardns or Ver- 
gara. 

18, Peter Bamus, in 1657, gave a &esh proof of his 

acuteness and originality, by publishing a 

ofTSn™ Greek grammar, vrith many important variances 

^3^ from his preourHora, Scaliger speaks of it with 

little respect ; but he is habitually contemptuous 

towards all hut his immediate friends.' Lancelot, author 

of the Port Eoyal grammar, praises highly that of Ramus, 

though he reckons it too intricate. This grammar 1 have 

not seen in itfl original state ; but Sylbtirgius published 

one in 1582, which he professes to have taken &om tiie 

last edition of the Eamean grammar. It has been said 

that Lanrence Bhodomann was the first who substituted 

the partitionof the declensions of Gre«k nouns into three 

for that of Clenardua, who introduced or retained the 

prolix and unphilosophical division into ten," But Bamus 



mat. This, u B»jLe tnUy ohatfes, t 
reducs the rulugles ScslLger hu aUe, Tils twl of tbew gnnuDiin of Ifaa 

Then glveD CnDlolna to wtrj Uule. Sea- Itlh Holury beat no Hort of aimpviva 

llE^r's Lonee «ipivnloas an not of miuii with tboae wblcb ivn boen latlfrlj 

VKluE. Vet tae wbo bad uen V^rgua'e pnblWKd In Germany. Ami It teani 

gnamia ndghl belUr know wbat wu >tniige it fiiu eight, tliil the old ecbo- 

orlgliul Id oUhen, Uiau TaoaqiiU Faber, lars, such as Biid*UB, EraBDoH, Come- 

who IimI naver awn it. rvlas, and muif more, ihonld have 

li Scallgerana. Qtsanbon, It must be wiltlea Oreek. whkb they were fond of 

owned, wbo bad man audDDT than Sot, doii«, mocb betUr than timn Iheir great 

llger. speakB equally III of the grammar Ignorancs of many fnmkmeatal rulea of 

ofBaniDS. Eplit. 879. syntax He could bave anticipated. Bui 

■n Uoibaf. L It. c. e. Preface to trana. reading cootloaall)' and tbloking in 

. Omk. ttaey nvad co 



Chap. I. CAMEEABIUS— CANTER. id 

is clearly entitled to thiH credit. It would be doubted 
whether he is equally to be praised, aa he certainly has 
not been eqitally followed, in making no distinction of 
conjugations, nor separating the verbs in fii &om those 
in tti, on the gronnd that their general flexion is the Game, 
Much has been added to this grammaT by Sylburgiiis 
himBelf, ft nuui in the firet rank of Greek scholars ; 
" especially," as he tells ns, " in Ihe latter books, so that 
it may be ctjled rather a supplement than an abridgment 
of the gramnutr of Hamus." The syntax in this grammar 
is mnch better than in Clenardus, from whom some have 
erroneously supposed Sylburgius to have borrowed ; but 
I have not compared him with Vei^ara," The Greek 
grammar of Sanctius is praieed by Lancelot ; yet from 
what he tells us of it wo may infer that Sanctius, though 
a great master of Latin, being comparatively unlearned 
in Greek, displayed such temerity in his hypotheses as 
to fell into very great errors. The first edition was 
printed at Antwerp in 1581. 

19. A few more hooks of a grammatical nature, Mlii^ 
withintbepresent period, maybefoundinMor^ c,„,ig,jf[ 
hof, Baillet, and the bibliographical collections ; couier. 
but neither in number nor importance do tliey Ro'«"«i'»- 
deserve much notice." In a more miscellaneous philol(^, 
the Commentaries of Camerarius, 1661, are superior to 
any publication of the kind eiuco that of Bud«eus in 1 529. 
The Novae Lectionee of WUliam Canter, though the work 
of a very young man, deserve to be mentioned as almost 
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20 R0B0BTELL17S. Fabx IL 

tlie first effort of an art whiob lias done mnoli for ancient 
literature — that of restoring a corrupt text, through con- 
jecture, not loose and empirical, but goided by a skilfiil 

B4^;acity, and upon prinoiplea which we may without 
impTopriety not only call scientific, but approxiroating 
Bometimea to the logic of the Novum Organum. The 
earlier critics, not always possessed of many manuscripts, 
had recourse, more indeed in Latin than in Greek, to 
conjectural emendation ; the prejudice against which, 
often carried too far by those who are not sufficiently 
aware of the onomioua ignorance and carelessness which 
ordinary manuscripts display, has also been heightened 
by the random and sometimes very improbable guesses 
of editors. Canter, beeideB the practice he showed in his 
Novae Leotiones, laid down the principles of his theory 
in a "Syntagma de Batione emen^tndi Grtecos Auctores," 
reprinted in the second volume of Jebb's edition of Aris- 
tides. He here shows what letters axe apt to be changed 
into others by error of transcription, or through a source 
not perhaps qmt« so obvious — the uniform manner of 
pronouncing several vowels and diphthongs among the 
later Greeks, which they were thus led to confound, 
especially when a copyist wrote from diot&tiou. But 
besides these corruptions, it appears by the instances 
Canter gives, that almost fmy letters are liable to be 
changed into almost any others. The abbreviations of 
copyisfa are also great causes of corruption, and require 
to be known by those who would restore the text. Canter, 
however, was not altogether the foimder of this school of 
criticism. Eoborteilus, whose vanity and rude contempt 
of one 80 much superior to himself as Sigonius has per* 
haps caused his own real leamingto beunderv^ued,nad 
already written a treatise entitled " De Art« sive Batione 
corrigendi Antiquorum Libros Disputatio ;" in which he 
claims to be the first who devised this art, ' ' nunc primom 
k me exoc^tata." It is not a bad work, though probably 
I'ather superficial according to onr present views. lie 
points out the general characters of manuscripts and the 
different styles of hand-writing ; after which he proceeds 
to the rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the 
causes of corruption and consequent means of restoration. 
It is published m the second volume of Gruter's Thesaurus 
Critioue. Eobortellus, however, does not advert to Greek 
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mctiinscripta, a field upon which Canter first ectored. 
The Novav Leotionea of William Caater are not to be 
oonfoimded with the Variie Lectionea of his brother 
Theodore, a respectable but less eminent scholar. Canter, 
it may be added, was the first, according to Boissonade, 
who, in his edition of Euripides, restored some sort of 
order and measure to the cbomaes.'' 

20. Sylbui^uB, whose grammar has been already 
praised, was of great ose to Stephens in com- Eniiioiiaby 
piling the Thesaurus; it has even been said, Syiborgius, 
bnt perhaps with German partiality, that the greater 
part of its value is due to him.i The editions of Sylbur- 
gius, especially those of Aristotle and riionyaius of Hali- 
camassUB, are among the best of that age ; none, indeed, 
containing the entire works of the Stagirite, is equally 
esteemed.' He had never risen above the station of a 
Bcboohnaster in small German towns, till he relinquished 
the employment for that of superintendent of classical 
editions in the press of Wecbel, and afterwards in that 
of Conunelin. But the death of this humble and labo- 
rious man, in 169(1, was deplored by Casaubon as ono of 
the heaviest blows that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Melanchthon and 
Camerarius, who became rector of a flourishing school at 
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Isfeld in ThnringiB booh after 1550, and ranamed there 
till his death in 1595, was certainly much in- 
ferior to Sylburgius ; yet to him Germany was 
cliiefly indebted for keeping alive, in the general couree 
of study, some little taste for Greciam literature, which 
towards the end of the century was rapidly decliuing. 
The " Erotemata Orncte Linguffl" of Keaader, according 
to Eichhoro, drove the earlier grammars out of use in 
the schools.* But the publications of Neander appear 
to be little more than such extracts from the Greek 
writers as he thought would be useful in eduoation.' 
Several of them are gnomologies, or collections of moral 
sentences &om the poets ; a species of oompilatiou not 
unoommoa in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but neither exhibiting much learning nor favourable to 
the acquisition of a true feeling for ancient poetry. 
The Thesaurus of Basilius Faber, another work of the 
same class, published in 1571, is reckoned by Eichhom 
among the most valuable school-books of this period, 
and continued to be used and reprinted for two hundred 

22. Conrad Gesner belongs almost equally to the earlier 
and later periods of the siitoenth century. En- 
dowed with unwearied diligence, and with a 
mind capacious of omnifarious erudition, he was probably 
the most comprehensive scholar of the age. Some of 
his writings have been mentioned in another place. His 
" Mithridates, sive de Differentiis Linguarum," is the 
earliest effort on a great scale to arrange the various 
languages of mankind by their origin and analt^es. He 
was deeply versed in Greek literature, and especially in 
the medical and physical writers ; but he did not confine 
himself to that province. It may be noticed here, that 
in hia Stobeeus, published in 1543, Gesner first printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns.' He was followed 
by Tumebus, in an edition of Aristotle's Ethics (Paris, 
1 555), and the practice became gradually general, though 
some sturdy scholars, suoh as Stephens and Sylburgius, 
did not comply with it, Gesner seems to have had no 
expectation that the Greek text would be much read, 

• OesthlditodwCullor, lli.il7. ' This I give onlr on Ihr inftgri^ol 
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and only reconunenda it as ueeiul in conjunction with 
the Latin.' Scaliger, however, deprecates bo indolent a 
mode of stndy, and ascribes the decline of Greek learn- 
ing to thcee unlucky double columns.' 

23. In the beginning bf the century, as has been 
shown in the first part of this work, the prospeots of 
classical literature in Germany Beemed most auspicious. 
Schools and universities, the encouragement of iw|[^,^ 
liberal princes, the inatniotion of distinguished tuu m 
professors, the formation of public libraries, had <*™°™^- 
given an impulse, the progressive effects of which were 
manifest in every Protestant stato of the empire. Nor 
was ai^ diminution of this zeal and taste discernible for 
a few years. But after the death of Melanchthon in 
1560, and of Camerarius in 1574, a literary decline com 
menced, slow but uniform and permanent, during which 
Germtmy had to lament a strange eclipse of that lustre 
which had distii^uished the preceding age. This was 
first shown in an inferiority of style, and m a neglect of 
tho best standards of good writing. The admiration of 
Melanchthon himself led in some meaatire to this ; and 
to copy his manner (genus dicendi Philippicum, as it 
was called) was more the fashion than to have recourse 
to his masters, Cicero and Quintilian." But this, which 
would have kept up a very tolerable style, gave way, 
not long afterwards, to a tasteless and b^barous turn of 
phrase, in which all feeling of propriety and elegance 
was lost. This has been called Apuleianismus, as if that 
indifferent writer of the third century had been set up 
for imitation, though probably it was the mere sympathy 
of bad taste and incorrect expression. The scholastio 
philosophy came back about the same time into the 
German universities, with all its technical jargon, and 
triumphed over the manes of Erasmus and Melanchthon. 
The disciples of Paracelsus spread their mystical rhap- 
Bodies far and wide, as much at the expense of classical 
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taste as of sotmd reason. And when we add to these 
untoward cironmstancea the dogmatic and polemical 
theology, studioufl of a phraseology certainly not belong- 
ing to the AoguBtan age, and the necessity of writing on 
many other subjects almost equally incapable of being 
treated in good language, we cannot be much astonished 
that a, barbarons and slovenly Latinity should become 
characteristic of Geimany, which, even ia later ages, 
very few of its learned men have been able to discard,* 
24. In philolt^cal eniditiou we have seen that Ger- 
Qtrtaa many loi^ maintained her rank, if not quite 
I'uii'iig' equal to France in this period, yet nearer to her 
than to any tiiird nation. We have mentioned several 
^^^ of the most distinguished; and to these wo 

ttiaa of might add many names from Uelchior Adam, 
*''™'°™"- the laborious bic^rapherof his learned country- 
men ; such as Oporinus, George FabrioiiH, Frischlin, 
and CrusiuB, who first taught the Bomaic Qreefe in Ger- 
many. One, rather more known than these, was Laurence 
Bhodomann. He was the editor of several authors ; but 
his chief claim to a niche in the temple seems to rest 
upon his Greek verses, which have generally been 
esteemed superior to any of his generation. The praise 
does not imply much positive excellence; for in Greek 
composition, and especially in verse, the beet scholars 
of the sixteenth CMitnry make bat an indifferent figure. 
Ehodomann's Life of Luthor is written in Greek bexa- 
meters. It is also a curious specimen of the bigotry of 
his church. He boasts that Luther predicted the deaths 
of Zuingle, Carlostadt, and CEcolampadius as the punish- 
ment of their sacramentarian hypothesis. The lines will 
be found in a note,' and may serve as a fiur specimen of 
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as good Greek as could perhape be written ia that age of 
celebrated erudition. But eome other poems of Rhodo- 
maun, which I have not seen, are more praised by the 
critics. 

25. Bnt, at the expiration of the centniy, few were 
left besides Ehodomanu of the celebrated philo- Ltuning 
logers of Germany ; nor had a new race arisen akuik" : 
to supply their place, ^miliua Portus, who tanght 
with reputation at Heidelberg, was a native of Ferrara, 
whose father, a Greek by origin, emigrated to Genoa on 
account of religion. The state of literature, in a general 
Bense, had become sensibly deteriorated in the empire. 
This was most perceptible, or perhaps only perceptible, 
„ in its moat learned provinces, those which had embraced 
the Reformation. In the opposite quarter there had 
been little to loee, and something was gained. In the 
first period of the Eeformation, the Catholic universities, 
governed by men whose prejudices were insu- „ ji^ 
perable even by appealing to their selfishness, CaihuUc 
had kept still in the some track, educating their '^'•"^f- 
students in the barbarous logic and literature of the 
middle ages, careless that evety method wag employed 
in Protestant education to dovelope and direct the talents 
of youth; and this had given the manifest intellectual 
Buperiorily, which tauf^t the disciples and contempo- 
raries of the first refonnera a scorn for the stupidity and 
ignorance of the popish party, somewhat exaggerated, of 
comae, as such sentiments generally are, but dangerous 
above measure to its influence. It was therefore one of 
the first great services which the Jesuits performed to 
got PoBsenaion of the univeraities, or to found other 
seminaries for education. In these they discarded the 
barbarotts school-books then in use, put the rudimentary 
study of -the languages on a better fooling, devoted them- 
selves, for the sake of religion, to those accomplishments 
which religion had hitherto disdained ; and by giving a 
taste for elegant literature, with as much solid and scieu- 
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tific pbilosophy as the knowledge of the times and the 
prejudices of the church would allow, both wiped away 
the reproach of ignorance, and drew forth the natiTe 
talenta of their novices and scholare. They taught gra- 
tuitously, which threw, however unreasonably, a sort of 
discredit upon salaried profeasont i"* it was found that 
boys learned more &om them in six months than in two 
years under otber masters ; and, probably for both these 
reasons, even Protestants sometimee withdrew their 
children from the ordinary gymnasia and placed them 
in Jesuit colleges. No one will deny that, in their 
classical knowledge, particularly of the Latin language, 
and in the elegance with which they wrote it, the order 
of Jesuits might stand in competition with any scholars 
of Europe. In this period of the siiteentli century, 
though not perhaps in Germany itself, they produced 
eeverel of the best writers whom it could boast,' 

26. It is seldom that an age of critical erudition is one 
phiioiMrtMi *^ '^^ ^^ writing ; the two have not perhaps 
irocks or a natural incompatibility with each other, but 
SKpiKM. tijg bond-woman too often usurps the place of 
the firee-woman, and the auxiliary science of philology 
controls, instead of adorning and ministering to the taste 
and genius of original minds. As the study of the Latin 
language advanced, as better editions were published, as 
dictionaries and books of criticism were more carefully 
drawn up, we naturally expect to find it written with 
more correctness, but nut with more force and truth. 
The Expostulation of Senry Stephens de Latinitate 
Falso Suspecta, 1576, is a collection of classical authori- 
ties for words and idioms, which seem so like Trench, 
that the reader would not hesitate to condemn them. 
Some among these, however, are so familiar to us as 
good Latin, that we can hardly suspect the dictionaries 
not to have contained them. I have not oxamfned any 
earlier edition than that of Calepin's dictionary, as en- 
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laiged by Faulus Manntins, of the date of 1579, raflief 
after this publication by Heniy Stephens ; and certainly 
it does not appear to want these words, or to fail in 
sufficient authority for them. 

27. In another short production by Stephens, De La- 
tinitate Lipaii Paleestm, he turns into ridicule stju or 
the affected style of that author, who ransacked Lfp^™. 
all hia stores of learning to perplex the reader. A much 
later writer, Scioppius, in his Jndicinm de Stylo Histo- 
rico, points ont several of (he affected- and erroneous 
expressions of Lipsius. But he was the founder of a 
school of bad writers, which lasted for some time, espe- 
cially in Germany. Seneca and Tacitus were the authors 
of antiquity whom Lipsius stroveto emulate. " Lipsius," 
says Scaliger, "is the cause that men have now little 
respect for Cicero, whose style he esteems about as 
much as I do his own. He once wrote well, but his 
third century of epistles is good for nothii^.'' ' But a 
style of point and affected conciseness will always have 
its admirers, till the excess of vicious imitation disgusts 
the world.* 

28. Morhof, and several anthorities qnoted by Baillet, 
extol the Latin grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel Minnra ot 
Alvarez, as the first in which the fancies of the Saneuni. 
ancient grammarians had been laid aside. Of this work 
I know nothing farther. But the Minerva of another 
native of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanctius, the 
first edition of which appeared at Salamanca in 1587, 
&r excelled any grammatical treatise that had preceded 
it, especially an to the mles of syntax, which he has 
reduced to their natural principles by explaining ap- 
parent anomalies. He is called the prince of gram- 
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niariaDB, a divine man, the Merctuy and Apollo of Spain, 
the father of the Latin language, the common teacher of 
the learned, in the panegyrical style of the Lipaii or 
Scioppii.^ The Minerva, enlarged and corrected at 
different times by the most eminent scholars, ScioppiuB, 
Perizonius, and others more recent, still retains a lead- 
ing place in philology. "No one among those," says 
its last editor, Bauer, " who have written well upon 
grammar, has attained such reputation and even an- 
thority as the iamons Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the press." But Sanctius has been charged with too 
great proneneas to censure his predecessors, especially 
Valla, and with an excess of novelty in his theoretical 
speculations. 

29. The writers who in thifl second moiety of the aii- 
Oratfom of t«enth century appear to have been most con- 
Mnieun. spicuous for purity of style, were Mnretiis, 
Faulns Manutius, Ferpinianus, Osorius, Maphsus, to 
whom we may add our own Buchanan, and perhaps 
Haddon. Muretua is celebrated for his Orations, pub- 
lished by Aldus Manutius in 1576. Many of these 
were delivered a good deal earlier. Euhn- 
fif^RuE. kenius, editor of the works of Muretns, says 
■""'•"■ that he at once eclipsed Bembo, Sadolet, and 
the whole host of Ciceronians ; expressing himself so 
perfectly in that author's style that we should fancy 
ourselves to be reading him, did not the subject betray 
a modem hand. "In learning," he says, "and in 
knowledge of the Latin language, Manutius was not in- 
ferior to Muretus ; we may even say that his zeal in 
imitating Cicero was still stronger, inasmuch as he 
seemed to have no other aim all his life than to bear a 

Eerfect resemblance to that model, Tet he rather fol- 
)wed than overtook his master, and in this line of imi- 
tation cannot be compared with Muretus. The reason 
of this was, that Nature had bestowed on Muretus the 
same kind of genius that she had given to Cicero, while 
that of Manntius was very different. It was from this 
similarity of temperament that Muretus acquired such 
felicity of expression, such grace in narration, such wit 
in raillery, such perception of what would gratify the 
ear in the structure and cadence of his sentences. The 
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reaeiDblaiice of nainml diepoeition made it a spontaneons 
act of MuretuB to fell into the footsteps of Cicero ; while, 
with all the elfortB of UaautiuB, his dissimilar genius 
led him constantly away j bo that we should not wonder 
when the writii^ of one so delight us that we cannot 
lay them down, while we are soon wearied with those 
of the other, correct and polished as they are, on ac- 
count of the painful desire of imitation which they 
betray. Ho one, since the revival of letters," Kuhn- 
kenina proceeds, " has written Latin more correctly 
than Muretus ; yet even in him a few inadvertonoiee 
may be discovered." ' 

30, Notwithstanding the panegyric of bo excellent a 
scholar, I cannot feel this very close approxi- rwhetsof 
mation of Mnretos to the Ciceronian standard ; iii>«j'i»- 
and it even seems to me that 1 have not rarely met with 
modem Latin of a more thoroughly classical character. 
Eis style is too redundant and florid, his topics very 
trivial. Witness the whole oration on the battle of 
Lepanto, where the greatness of hlB subject does not 
raise them above the level of a schoolboy's exercise. 
The celebrated eulogy on the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
delivered before the pope, will serve as a very fair 
specimen to exemplify the Latinity of Muretus,' ScaJi- 
ger, invidious for the most part in his characters of con- 
temporary scholars, declares that no one since Cicero 
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had written bo well aa.MuretuB, but that he adopted the 
Italian diffuseness, and sajB little in many 'words. This 
observation soems perfectly jaet. 

31. The epistlea of Fanlns ManntioB are written in 
Episueaot what We may call a gentleman-like tone, with- 
StouUui out the virulence orquernlonsneSB thatdieguBts 
too often in the compoaitions of literaiy men. Of Pan- 
vinins, Bobortellue, Sigonins, his own peculiar rivala, 
he writes in a friendly spirit and tone of eulogy. His 
letters are chiefly addressed to the groat claasicalBcholarB 
of his age. But, on the other hand, though exolufiively 
on literary enbjects, they deal chiefly in generalities ; 
and the affectation of copying Cicero in every phrase 
gives a coldness and almost an air of insincerity to the 
eentimentd. They have bat one note, the praise ot 
learning ; yet it is rarely that they impart to us much 
information about its history and progreas. Hence they 
might serve for any age, and seem like pattern forms 
for the epistles of a literary man. In point of mere sbrle 
there can be no comparison between the letters of a 
Sadolet or Manutins on the one hand, and those of 'a 
Scaliger, Lipsius, or Casaubon on the other. But while 
the first p^ on the reader by 'their monotonons elegfmce, 
the others are full of animation and pregnant with 
knowledge. Even in what he most valued, correct 
Latin, Manntiua, as Bcioppins has observed, is not 
without errors. But the want of perfect dictionaries 
made it difficult to avoid illegitireiate expressions which 
modem usage su^eated to llie writer," 

32. Manutius, as the passage above qnoted has shown, 
j,^ ^f y^ is not reckoned by Rnhnkeniua quite equal to 
luitan Muretus, at least in natural genius. Scioppius 
^'"'°'"* thinks him consummate in delicacy and grace. 
He tells us that Manutius could hardly speak three 
words of Latin, so that the Germans who came to visit 
him looked down on hie deficiency. But this, Scioppius 
remarks, as Erasmus had done a hundred years before, 
was one of the ndes observed by the Italian scholars to 
preserve the correctness of their slyle. They perceived 
that the daily use of Latin in speech must bring in a 
torrent of barbarous phrases, which, " claiming after- 
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wards the privileges of acquaintanco " (quodam familiari- 
tfttis jure), would obtrude their company during com- 
position, and render it difficult for the moat accurate 
writer to avoid them." 

33. Ferpioianos, a Yalencian Jesuit, wrote some ora- 
tions, hardly remembered at present, hut Euhn- jt_|_|^ 
kenins has placed him along with Muretus, as osorint. "^ 
the two Cisalpines (if that word may be ao used *'*ii'«^ 
for brevity) who have excelled the Italians in Latinity. 
A writer of more celebrity was Oaorins, a Portuguese 
bishop, whose treatise on Glory, and, what is better 
known, his History of the Beign of Emanuel, have 
placed him in a high rank among the imitators of the 
Augustan language. Somo extracts from Osorius de 
Gloria will be found in the first volume of the Retro- 
spective Review. This has been Hometimes fancied to 
be the femons work of Cicero with that title, which 
Petrarch possessed and lost, and which Petrus Alcjonitts 
has been said to have transferred to his own book De 
Exilio, But for this latter conjecture there is, I believe, 
neither evidence nor presumption ; and certainly Osorius, 
if we ma^ judge from the passages quoted, was no 
Cicero. Lord Baoon has said of him, that " his vein 
was weak and waterish," which these eitracts confirm. 
They have not elegance enough to compensate for their 
verbosity and emptiness. Dupin, however, calls him 
the Cicero of Portugal." Nor is less honour due to the 
Jesuit Maffei (Maphsus), whose chief work is the His- 
tory of India, published in 1686. Maffei, according to 
Sciopplus, was ho careful of his style, that he used to 
recite the breviary in Greek, lest he should become too 
much accustomed to bad Latin.' This may perhaps be 
said in ridicule of mich purists. Like Manutius, he was 
tediously elaborate in correction ; some have observed 
that his History of India has scarce any value except for 
its Btyle.' 

34. The writings of Buchanan, and especially his 
Scottish history, are written with strength, perspicuity, 
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and neatness.' Uany of our own critics have extolled 
Buchuu, the Latinity of Walter Haddon, His Orationa 
Hrfdoo. were published in 1567. They belong to the 
first years of tliifl period. Bat they seem hardly to 
deserve any high praise, Haddon had certainly la- 
boured at an imitation of Cicero, but without catching 
his manner, or getting rid of the fiorid, semi-poetical 
toae of the fourth century. A specimen, taken much at 
mndom, but rather SiTourable t£an otherwise, from his 
oration on the death of the yonng brotiiers of the house 
of Suffolk, at Cambridge, in 1550, is given in a note.* 
Another work of a different kind, wherein Haddon is 
said to have been concerned jointly witli Sir John Cheke, 
is the Beformatio Legum Ecclesiafiticarum, the proposed 
code of the Anglican Church, drawn up under Ed- 
ward VI. It is, considering the subject, in veiy good 
language. 

35. These are the chief writers of this part of the siz- 

auronina ^^^^th centuiy who have attained reputation for 

De cosK- the polish and purity of (heir Lfttin sMe. 

iitione. Sigonijjs ought, perhaps, to he mentioned in 

tlie same class, since his writings exhibit not only per- 

spicnity and precision, but as muck elegance as ^eir 

subjects woidd permit. He is also the acknowledged 

author of the treatise De Consolatione, which long passed 

with many for a work of Cicero. Even Tiraboschi was 

only undeceived of tkia opinion by meeting with some 
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unpublielied letters of Sigonins, wberein he confeeses 
the forgeiy.' It seems, however, that he had inserted 
some authentic fragmetiis. Lipsiua speaks of this conn' 
terfeit with the utmost contempt, but after all his invec- 
tive con scarcely detect any bad Latinit^,' The Con- 
eolatio is, in tact, like many other imitations of tbe 
philosophical writings of Cicero, resembling tbeir origi- 
nal in his fanlta of verbosity and want of depth, but 
fiovring and graceful in language. Lipsius, who affected 
tbe otlier extreme, was not likely to value tbat which 
deceived tbe Italians info a belief tbat Tully himself was 
before them. It was, at least, not every one who could 
have done this like Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especiaUy from tbe Jesuit 
colleges, m^ht, I doubt not, be added to the list of 
good Latin writers by any competent scholar, who 
ehould prosecute tbe research through publio libraries 
by the aid of the biographical dictionaries. 
But more than enough may have been said for uuteimd 
tbe general reader. Tbe decline of classical ^'°b'° 
literature in this sense, to which we have 
already alluded, was die theme of complaint towards 
tbe close of the centniy, and above all in Italy. Fanlus 
Manutius had beg^un to lament it long before. But 
liatinns Latinius himself, one of the most learned scbo- 
lars of that country, states positively, in 1584, that tbe 
Italian universities were forced to send tof their pro- 
fessors from Spain and rrance,' And this abandonment 
by Italy of her former literary glory was fiir more 
etriking in the next age, an age of science, but not of 

folite literature. Banke supposes that the attention of 
taly being more turned towards mathematics and na- 
tural history, tbe study of the ancient writers, which do 
not contribute greatly to these sciences, fell into de^ay. 
But tbia seems hardly an adequate cause, nor bad the 
exact sciences made any striking progiess in tlie period 
immediately under review. The rigorous orthodoxy of 

1 Blogr. UolT^ art Slgonlo. plmnbnm t dq ilmlii <[Q[daDi CkeronlB 
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the ohnrch, whioli in sonw meaeore revived an old jea- 
lousy of lieathen learning, mtiGt have contributed fi^ 
more to tlie effect. Sixtna V. notorionBlr disliked all 
profane atadies, and was even kept with diffionit? from 
destroying the antiquitiee of >Itome, several of which 
were actually demolished by his bigoted and barbarous 
zeal.' No other pope, I believe, has been guilty of 
what the Bomana always deemed sacril^. In such 
discouraging ciromnstanoeB we could harmy wonder at 
what ia reported, that Aldus Manutiua, having been 
made professor of rhetoric at Some, about 1589, could 
only get one or two hearera. But this, perhaps, does 
not reat on very good authority." It is agreed that the 
Greek language was almoat wholly neglected at the 
end of the oentniy, and there was no one in Italy 
dietinguiahed for a knowledge of it. Baronius must be 
reckoned a man of laborious emdition, yet he wrote bis 
annals of the ecolesiaetical history of twelve oenturies 
without any acquaintance with that toi^ne. 
37. The two greatest scholars of the sixteentb cen- 
joBtph tnry, being rather later than moat of the rest, 
^'•'W- are yet tmnamed — Joeeph Bcaliger and Isaac 
Casaubon. The former, aon of Jnlius Csesar Scaliger, 
and, in the estimation at least of some, his inferior in 
natural genius, though much above him in learning and 
judgment, was perhaps the most extraordinary master 
of general erudition that has ever lived. His indnsliy 
was unremitting through a length of life ; his memory, 
though he oatnrally complains of its failure is latter 
years, had been prodigious ; he was, in fact, conversant 
with all ancient, and very eitensively with modem 
literature. The notes of his conversations, taken down 
by some of bis friends, and well known by the name 
of Scaligerana, though lull of vanity and contempt of 
others, and though not always perhaps fidthful registers 
of what he said, bear witness to his aoutenesa, vivacity, 
and learning.* But his own numerous and laborioos 
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pnblications are the best teBtimoiiieH to these qualities. 
His name will occur to ua more than once again. In 
the department of philology he ^ae conapicnous as an 
exceUent critic both of the Latin and Greek laDgui^es, 
though Bayle, in his own paradoxical, bnt acute and 
truly judicious spirit, has suggested that Scaliger's 
talents and learning were too great for a good oommen- 
tatoT — the one making bim discover in authors more 
hidden sense than they po^esaed, the other leading him 
to perceive a thousand allusions which had never been 
designed. He frequently altered the text in order to 
bring theae more forward ; and in his conjectures ia 
bold, ingenious, and profbund, but not always very 
Bati^wtory,* His critical writingB are chiefly on the 

wen ■dmlttid to the iDtlnucT of Balign nch princa is Hcnrj II. aad Ev«n 
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Latin poete ; bnt his fcoowle^e of Greek was einineiit , 
wad, perhaps, it may aot be too miaut« to notice as a 
proof of it, that bis vereee in that language, if not good 
according to our present standard, are at least much 
better than those of Casaubon. The latter, in an epistle 
to Scaliger, extols his correspondent as far above Gaza 
or any modem Greek in poetry, and worthy to have 
lived in Athena with Aristophanes and Enripides. This 
cannot be said of his own attempts, in which ikear gross 
{aaltineBs is as manifeet as their general want of spirit. 

38, Thifl eminent person, a native of Geneva" — that 
[_„ little city, so great in the annals of letters — and 

CMuiboD. the son-in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above 
the horizon in 1583, when his earliest work, the Anno- 
tations on Diogenes Laertins, was published — a per- 
fbrmance of which he was afterwards ashamed, as being 
nnwortiiy of his riper studies. Those on Strabo, an 
author much neglected before, followed in 1587. For 
more than twenty years Casaubon employed himself 
upon editions of Oroek writers, many of which, as that 
(A Theophrastua, in 1593, and that of AtheneeoB, in 1600, 
deserve particular mention. The latter, espeoiatlj, which 
he calls " molestissimuni, difficillimmn et tiedii plenis- 
simum opus," has always been deemed a noble monu- 
ment of critical sagacity and extensive erudition. Tn 
conjectural emendation of Ihe text, no one hitherto had 
been equal to Casaubon, He may probably be deemed 
a greater scholar than his lather-in-law Stephens, or 
even, in a critical sense, than his friend Joseph Scaliger, 
These two lights of the literary world, though it is said 
that they had never seen each other,* continued till the 
death of the latter in regular correspondence and un- 
broken friendship. Casaubon, querulous but not envious, 
paid freely the honu^ which Scaliger was prepared to 
exact, and wrote as te one superior in e^, in general 
celebrity, and in impetuosity of ^irit. ^fiieir letters to 
each other, as well as to their various other conespond- 
ents, are highly valuable for the literary history of the 

* 'nia bUwr of Cauabon «*• trvm lo Q«ht« Ld bli idnetoentli for for the 
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period (hey embrace — ^that is, the last years of the pre- 
sent, and the first of tlie ensuing centnry. 

39. Bndffitis, CaroeranuB, Stephens, Soaliger, Gasan- 
boD, appear to stand ont as the great restorers o^Qent 
of ancient leamii^, and especially of the Greek ■™'"- 
language. I do not pretend to appreciate them \>y deep 
skill in the Bnbjoct, or by a diligent companBon of their 
works with those of others, but from what I collect to 
have been the more usual suf&age of competent judges. 
Canter, prhaps, or Sylburgius, might be rated above 
Cameranua ; but the last eeema, if we may judge by the 
eulogies bestowed npon him, to have stood higher in the 
estimation of his contemporaries. Their labonrs restored 
the integrity of the test in the &r greater part of the 
Greek authors — though they did not yet poBaeas as much 
metrical knowledge as was required for ^lat of the poets 
— explained most dubious passages, and nearly exhausted 
the copiousness of the langnage. For another century 
mankind was content, in respect of Greek philology, to 
live on the accumulations of the sixteenth ; and it was 
not till af^r so long a period had elapsed that new 
scholars arose, more exact, more philosophical, more 
acute in "knitting up the ravelled sleeve" of speech, 
but not, to say the least, more abundantly stored with 
erudition than those who had cleared the way, and upon 
whose foundations they built. 

40. We come, in the last place, to the condition of 
ancient learning in this island — a subject which i.«aiiingia 
it may be interesting to trace with some mi- l^^"^, 
nnteness, though we can oiFer no splendid wini ud 
banquet, even from the reign of the Virgin *•">■ 
Queen, Her accession was indeed a happy epoch in 
onr literary as well as civil annale, She fuund a great 
and miserable change in the state of the universities 
since the days of her father. Plunder and persecution, 
the destroying spirits of the last two reigns, were ene- 
mies against which our infant muses oould not atru^le.* 
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ABchnm, however, denies that there was lauoh decline 
of learning at Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
iufluenoe of her reign was not indirectly alone, but by 
deliberate pnrpoee, injurione to all useful knowledge/ 
It was in contemplation, he tells ns (and surely it was 
congenial enoi^h to the epirit of that goTemment), that 
the ancient writers should give place in order to restore 
Dnse ScotuB and the achoUstio Imrbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire of 
_^ . noble minds for truth and wisdom. Scared 
nodGr Eiiw &om the banks of Isis and Cam, neglected or 
^*'^ discountenanced by power, learning foond an 

asylum in the closets of private men, who laid up in 
silence stores for future use. And some of course remained 
out of those who had listened to Smith and Cheke, or 
the contemporary teachers of Oxford. But the mischief 
was effected, in a general sense, by breaking up the 
coarse of education in the nnivereitieB. At the begin- 
ning of the new queen's reign but few of the clergy, to 
whichever mode of faith they might conform, hod the 
least tinctore of Greek learning, and the majority did 
not understand Latin.' The Protestant exiles, being &r 
the moat learned men of the kingdom, brought back a 
more healthy tone of literary diligence. The universi- 
ties began to revive. An address was delivered in 
Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, to 
which she returned thanks in the same language.^ 
Oxford would not be outdone. Lawrence, r^ue pro- 
of Oloncpflter, lieqawtbed ta Oxford, «. HkIt own toDgoe ; y», I taow ttut 
caped maUluioiL Tbii It ■ Valerliu bada were cut Ugsllier, and coudkI 
UukDni. BntuGoi wunsU^&msn ilcTlsed. ttml Ihiiu, wlUi aU tbe nbble 
of conaiderfiblo learning, we may tA of barbaiDna queatioDlat^ ahoold have 
whetlur tlHTO la evidctice to laj then dlqesned. of Iholr plates and room. 
Vandal proceeding ea him lathoi Ihan Ailatotle.nato.TnUy.iuHlfiemoiUienn; 
on Itifl colleagues. whom good Mr, Redmoji, and Qiuae two 
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.fessor of Greek, as we are told hy Wood, made an ora- 
tion at Gai-fax, a nxtt often chosen for public exhibition, 

on her vigit to the cily in 1566; when her majesty, 
thanking the univeisil; in the same tongue, observed, 
" it was the best Greek speech she had ever heard." ' 
Several slight proo:b of classical learning appear from 
this time in the ' History and Antiquities of Oxford ' — 
marks of a prc^reee, at first slow and silent, vrhich I 

' only mention because nothing more important has been > 
recorded. 

42. In 1675, the queen having been now near twenty 
years on the throne, we find, on positive evi- ^^^^ 
dence, that lectures on Greek were given in St. iccuth at 
John's College, Cambridge— -which, indeed, CmbridgB. 
few would be disposed to doubt, reflecting on the general 
character of the ^;e and the length of opportunity that 
had been afforded. It is said in the life <^ Mr. Bois, or 
Bojse, one of the revisers of the translation of the Bible 
under James, that " his &ther was a great scholar, being 
learned in the Hebrew and Greek excellently well, 
which, considering the manners, that I say not, the 
looseness of the tmiee of his education, was almost a 
miracle." The son was admitted at St. John's in 1575. 
" His father had well educated him in the (jreek tongue 
before his coming, which caused him to be taken notice 
of in the college. For besides himself there was but one 
there who could write Greet, Three lectures in that 
language vrere read in the college. In the first, gram- 
mar was taught, as is commonly now done in sdioola. 
In the second, an easy author was explained in the 
grammatical way. In the third was read somewhat 
which might seem fit for their capacities who had passed 
over the other two. A year was usually spent in the 
first, and two in the second." ^ It will be perceived 
that the course of instruction was still elementary ; but 
it is well known, that many, or rather most students, 
entered the universities at an earlier age than is usual 
at present." 
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43. We ooma Tery slowly to books, otbd snbsidiaTy 
FtwOwk **^ education, in the Greek langotige. iad 
tdiuouin Bince this cannot lie conTenientlj carried on to 
*^'*'™^ any great extent without bookB, though I am 
aware that some oontrivances were employed as sub- 
stitutes for them, and since it was as easy to publish 
either grammars or editions of ancient authors iu ^gland 
as on the Continent, we can, as it seems, draw no other 
inference from the want of them than the absence of any 
considerable demand. I shall therefore enumerate all 
the boots instrumental to the study of Greek which 
appeared in England before the close of the centnry. 

44. It has been mentioned in another place that two 
alone had been printed before 1550. In 1553 a Greek 
vemon of the second jEneid, by George Etherege, was 
published. Two editions of ue Ai^lican litui^ in 
Latin and Greek, by Whitaker, one of our most learned 
-j^, theolc^ians, appeared in 1569 ;■ a short cate- 
bookiaiD- chism in both langoages, 1573 and 1576. We 
msmttd. gjj^ ^jgo jjj 1578 a little book entitled jipiana- 

XanviffTi tKTtQiiaa. This is a tnmslation, made also 
by Whitaker, from Nowell's Christianfle Fietatis Prima 
Institutio, ad Usum Scholarum Latine Soripta. The 
6i(^raphia Britannica puts the first edition of this 
Greek Tersion in 1575 ; and informs us also that Nowell's 
lesser Catechism was published in Latin and Greek, 
1675; bnt I do not find any confirmation of this in 
Herbert or Watts. In 1675, Grant, master of West- 
minster School, published Gnecse Linguee Spicil^nm, 
intended evidently for the use of his schol^ ; and in 
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1681 the same Qnnt Bnpeiintooded an edition of Con- 
Btantin'B Lexicon, probably in the abridgment under 
the name of the Basle printer CreBpin, enriching it 
with fonr or fi-ve thousand new worda, which he moat 
likely toot from Stephens's Thesanms. A Greek, Latin, 
French, and English lexicon, by John Barret or Baret, 
in 1580,° and another by John Morel (without the 
French), in 1583, are recorded in bibliographica] works; 
bnt 1 do not know whether any copies have snrriTed. 

45. It appears, therefore, that before even the middle 
of the qneen's reign the rudimenta of the Greek ^^^ 
language were imparted to boya at Westminster u»Etitin 
School, and no donbt also at thoee of Eton, "^™^ 
Winchester, and St. Panl'e.' Bnt probably it did not 
yet extend to many others. In Ascham's Schoolmaster, 
a posthnmona treatise, published in 1670, but evidently 
written some years after the accession of Elizabeth, 
while very detailed, and, in general, valuable rules are 
given for the instruction of boys in the Latin language, 
BO intimation is found that Greek was designed to be 
tai^ht. In the statutes of Witton School in Cheshire, 
framed in 1668, the founder saya: — "I will there were 
always taught good literature, both Latin and Greek."' 
But this seems to be only an aspiration after an hopeless 
excellence ; for he proceeds to enumerate the Latin 
books intended to be used, without any mention of 
Greek. In the statutes of Merchant Taylors' School, 
1561, tiie high, master is required to be "learned in 
good and clean Latin literature, and also in Greek, if 
such may be gotten."' These worda are copied from 
those of Colet, in the foundation of St. Paul's School. 
But in the regulations of Hawkshead School in Lan- 
cashire, 1688, we master is directed " to teach grammar 

° ChBlnwrg mentlatu ui «arllfer etUUon gmiumv Bbools thn>ii^out th* rulm, 
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and the principleB of the Greek tongae."' The little 
tracts, indeed, above mentioned, do not lead ub to believe 
tlmt the instructiou, even at WeBtminster, was of more 
than the slightest kind. They are but Terbal transla- 
tions of known religious treatises, wherein the learner 
would be assisted by his recollection at almost every 
word. But in the rules Iwd down by Mr. Lyon, founder 
of Harrow School, in 1590, the books designed to be 
taught are eaiuneratod, and comprise some Greek orators 
and historians, as well as the poems of Hesiod.' 

46, We have now, however, descended very low in 
„ better ^^ Century, The twilight of classical learning 
liiown eiier in England had yielded to its morning. It is 
iBBO. gggy t^ trace many symptoms of enlarged erudi- 
tion after 1580. Scot, inhisDiscovery of Witchtaaft, 1584, 
and doubtless many other writers, employ Greek quota- 
tions rather &eely ; and the use of Greek words, or adapta- 
tion of English forms to them, is affected by Webb and 
Puttenham in their treatises on poetiy. Greek titles are 
not infrequently given to books ; it was a pedantry that 
many affected. Besides the lexicons above mentioned, 
it was easy to procuie, at no great price, those of Con- 
stantin and Scapula. We may refer to the ten years 
after 1680, the commencement of that rapid advance 
which gave the English nation, in the reign of James, 
so respectable a place in the republic of letters. In the 
last decennium of the contuiy, the Ecclesiastical Polity 
of Hooker is a monument of real learning, in profane as 
well as theological antiquity. But certainly the reading 
of our scholars in this period was -far more generally 
among the Greek fathers thui the classics. Even this, 
however, required a competont acquaintance with the 
language. 

47. The two universities had abandoned the art of 
jMiOonaoi printing since the year 1621. No press is 
Qreei, known to have existed f^terwuds at Cambridge 
till 1584, or at Oxford till 1586, when six homilies of 
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Chiysostom in Greek were pnblifihed at a press erected 
by Lord Leicester at his own expense." ^e first book 
of HerodotUH came out at the some place in 1591 ; the 
treatise of Barlaam on the Papacy in 1692; Lycophron 
in the same year ; the Knights of Aristophanes in 1593 ; 
fifteen orations of Demosthenes in 1593 and 1597 ; Aga- 
tharoides in the latter year. One oration of Lysias was 
printed at Cambridge m 1593. The Greek Testament 
appeared from the London presB in 1581, in 1687, and 
^ain in 1592 ; a treatise of Plutarch, and three orations 
of iBOcrates, in 1587; the Iliad in 1591. These, if I 
have overlooked none, or if none have been omitted by 
Herbert, are all the Greek pnblioations (except gram- 
mars, of which there are several, one by Camden, for 
the use of Westminster School, in 1597,* and one in 
1600, by KnoUes, author of the History of the Turks) 
that faU within the sixteenth century; and all, appa- 
rently, are intended for classes in the schools and uni- 
TBrsities.' 
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48. It must be expected that the best Latin writers 
jojot were more honoured than those of Greece, 
lAtin Besides grammars and dictionaries, which are 
***'**■ t«o numerous to mention, we find not a few 

editions, though principally for the purposes of educa- 
tion : Cicero de Officiis {in Latin and English), 1553; 
Virgil, 1570; Sallust, 1670 and 1671; Justin, 1572; 
Cicero de Oratore, 1573; Horace and Juvenal, 1574. 
It is needless to proceed lower, when they become more 
&e<juent. The most important classical publication was 
a complete edition of Cicero, which was, of course, more 
than a school-book. This appeared at London in 1585, 
firom the press of Ninian fiewton. It is said to be a 
reprint from the edition of Lambinus. 

49, It is obvious that foreign books must have been 
j^^^i largely imported, or we should place the leam- 
loncr^ ing of the Elizabethan period as much too low 
In Spain. ^ J), j^^ ordinarily been exa^erated. But 
wo may feel some surprise that so little was con- 
tributed by our native scholars. Certain it is, that in 
most departments of literature they did not yet occupy 
a distinguished place. The catalogue, by Herbert, <^ 
books published down to the end of the centuiy, pre- 
sents no favourable picture of the queen's reign. With- 
out instituting a comparison with Oennany or France, 
we may easily make one with the classed catalogue of 
books printed in Spain, which wo find at the close of 
the Eibliotheca Nova of Nicolas Antonio. Greek appears 
to have been little studied in Spain, though we have 
already mentioned a few grammatical works; but the 
editions of Latin authors, and the commentators upon 
them, are numerous ; and upon the whole it is un- 
deniable, that in most branches of erudition, so far as 
we oan draw a conclusion from publications, Spain, 
under Philip II., held a higher station than England 
under Elizabeth. The poverty of the English church, 
the want of public libraries, and the absorbing influence 
of polemical theology, will account for much of this ; 
and I am not by any means inclined to rate our English 
gentlemen of Elizabeth's e^ for UBeful and even classical 
knowledge below the hidalgos of Castile. But this class 
were not the chief contributors to literature. It is, how- 
ever, in consequence of the reputation for leamii^ ac- 
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qnired hy some men distugnuibed in civil life, such as 
timith, Sadler, Baleigh, and even by ladies, among whom 
the qneen herself, and the accomplished daughters of 
Sir Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady Hussell, are 
particularly to be mentioned, that the general character 
of her reign haa been, in this point of view, considembly 
overrated. No Englishman ought, I conceive, to sup- 
press this avowal, or to feel any mortification in making 
it: with the prodigious devfdopnent of wisdom and 
geniuB that illustrated the last years of Elizabeth, we 
may well spare the philologers and antiquaries of the 
Continent. 

50. There had arisen, however, towards the oonolu- 
sion of the century, a very few men of such 
extensive learning as entitled them to an Euro- f^lTuiba 
pean reputation. Sir Henry Savile stood at ^j^' 
the head of these : we may justly deem him 
the most learned Englishman, in profiute literature, of 
the reign of Elizabeth. He published, in 1581, a truis- 
lation of part of Tacitus, with anuotatdoDS not very 
copious or profound, but pertinent, and deemed worthy 
to be rendered into Latin in the next oentnry by the 
younger Grater, and reprinted on the Continent.* Sca- 
liger speaks of him with personal ill-will, but with a 
respect he seldom showed to those for whom he enter- 
tained such sentdments. Next to Savile we may rank 
Camden, whom all foreigners name with praise for the 
Britannia. Hooker has already been mentioned ; but I 
am not sure that he could be said to have much reputa- 
tion beyond our own shores. I will not assert that no 
other was extensively known even for profane learning ; 
in our own bic^raplucal records seveml may be found, 
at least esteemed at home. But our most studious 
cotmtrymen long turned their attention almost exclu- 
sively to theological controversy, and toiled over the 
prolix volumes of the fathers ; a labour not to be de- 
frauded of its praise, but to which we are not directing 
our eyes on this occasion.* 

mloglciJ erndltlDri 
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51. Soodand had hardly as yet partaken of the light 
Luraingin '^ letters 1 the very slight attempts at intro- 
SooiuiiZ dnoing an enlarged scheme of edncation, which 
had been made thirty years before, having wholly failed 
in ooneequenc« of the jealous spirit that actuated tJie 
chiefs of the old religion, and the devastating rapacity 
that disgraced the partisans of the new. But in 1575, 
Andrew Melville was appointed principal of the Tmi- 
versity of Gla^ow, which he found almost broken up 
and abandoned. He established so solid and extensive 
a system of instniotion, wherein the best Greek authora 
were included, that Scotland, in some years' time, 
instead of een^g her own natives to foreign univer- 
sities, found students from other parts of Europe re- 
pairing to her own.^ Yet Ames has observed that no 
Greek charaoters appear in any book printed in Scot- 
land before 1599. l^iis assertion baa been questioned 
by Herbert In the treatise of Buchanan, De Jure 
Bogai (Edinburgh, 1580), I have remarked that the 
Greek quotations are inserted witli a pen. It is at least 
certain that no book in that language was printed north 
of the Tweed within this century, nor any Latin classic, 
nor dictionary, nor anytliing of a philological nature 
esoept two or three granunarB. A few Latin treatisce 
by modem authors on various Bubjects appeared. It 
seems questionable whether any printing-press existed in 
Ireland: the evidence to be collected from Herbert is 
precarious; but I know not whether anything more 
satis&otory has since been discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means so gene- 
Laan uuiB ™^y employed in England as on the Continent, 
used In Our authors have firom the beginning been apt 
"rtunft ^Q prefer their mother-tongue, even upon sub- 
jects which, by the usage of the learned, were treated in 
Latin ; though works relating to history, and especially 
to ecolesiastioal antiquity, suoh as those of Parker and 
Godwin, were sometimes written in that langu^e. It 
may be alleged that very few books of a phOosopbioal 
class appeared at all in the far-&med reign of Elizabeth. 
But probably such as Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, 
Bogers's Anatomy of the Mind, and Hooker's Ecdesiaa- 
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tdoal Poliiy would have been thought to require a 
teamed dress in any other country. And we may think 
the same of the great volumes of controversial theology ; 
as Jewell's Defence of the Apology, Cartwright^s Plat- 
form, and Whitgift's Beply to it. llie free spirit, not so 
much of our government, as of the public mind itself, 
and the determination of a large portion of the commu- 
nity to choose their religion for themselves, rendered 
this descent from the lofty grounds of learning indispen- 
sable. By each a deviation from &o general laws of the 
republic of letters, which, as it is needless to say, was 
by uo means lesa practised in the ensuing age, our 
writers missed some part of that general renown they 
might have challenged from Europe ; but they enriched 
llie minds of a more numerons public at home; they 
gave their own thoughts with more precision, energy, 
and glow ; they invigorated fmd amplified their native 
language, which became in their hands more accommo- 
dated to abstract and philoeopbical disquisition, thoi^h, 
for the same reason, more foirnal and pedantic, than any 
other in Europe. This observation is as much intended 
fbr the reigns of James and Charles as for that of 



53. Thb attention of the learned had bete frequently 
directed, since the revival of letters, to elucidate the an- 
tiquities of Borne, her customs, rit«e, and jurisprudence. 
It was more laborious than difficult to common- ^ 
place all extant Latin authors; and, by this worioon 

Eroceas of comparison, most expressions, per- ""t"'''* 
dps, in which there was no corruption of the text, 
m^ht be cleared up. This seems to have produced 
HiQ works already mentioned, of Cnlius Bhodiginus 
and Alexander ab Alezandro, which afford explaua- 
tions of many hundred passages that might perplex a 
student. Others bad devoted their time to particular 
snbjeots, as Fomponius Lcetus, and B^hael of Volterra, 
to the distinctious of magistrates; Marlianus, to the 
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topography of cmoieat Rome ; and BoborteUns, to fiunilj 
namee. It mast b« confeseed that most of these estly 
pioneers were rather praiseworUiy for their dUigencfl 
and good-will, than capable of clearing away the more 
eaaential dif^culties that stood in the way : few treatisee, 
written before the middle of the sixteenth centuiy, 
have been admitted into the collections of Gnevius and 
Sallengre. But soon afterwards an abnndant l^ht was 
thrown upon the most interesting part of Roman anti- 
quity, the state of government imd public law, by four 
more eminent scholars than bad hitherto explored that 
field, Manutioe, Panvinins, and Sigonius in Italy, Gra- 
ohius (or Grouchy) in France, 

54. The first of these published in 1558 his treatise 
p HmniiiH ^ LegibuB Romanorum ; and thoTigh that De 
cnKuDui Civitate did not appear till 1585, Grtevius be- 
"*"*■ lieves it to have been written about the same 
time as the former. Manatius has given a good account 
of the principal laws made at Rome during the republic ; 
not many of the empire. Augnstinua, however, arch- 
bishop of Tarr^ona, had preceded bim with consider' 
able success; and several particular laws were better 
iUnstrsted afterwards by Brisaon, Balduin, and Gotho- 
fred. It will be obvious to any one, very slightly fami- 
liar with the Roman law, that this subject, as far as it 
relates to the republican period, belon|p much more to 
classical antiquity than to jurisprudence. 

55, The second Treatise of Manutius, De Civitate 
MinnHiu. discusses the polity of tte Roman republic. 
DeCiriuia. Though among the very first scholars of his 
time, he willnot always bear the test of modem acuteness. 
Even QrtBvius, who himself preceded the most critical 
age, frequently corrects his errors. Yet there are marks 
of great sagacity in Manutius; and Kiebuhr, who has 
judged the antiquaries of the sixteenth centniy as they 
generally deserve, might have found the germ of his 
ovm celebrated hypo&esis, though imperfectly deve- 
loped, in what this old writor has suggested ; that the 
populuA Remauus originally meant the inhabitants of 
Rome intra pomoeria, as distinguished from the cives Bo- 
mani, who dwelt beyond that precinct io the territory,* 

■' The HlilniT of Roma «■• trataJ^rtuTlnf 
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56. OnuphnTiB Panvihiua, a man of vast learning and 
industry, but of less discriminating jndgment, pu^idIui, 
and who did not live to its fiill maturity, fell sigmiui. 
short, in his treatise De Civitate Bomana, of what 
Manntins (from whom, however, he could have takes 
nothing) has achieved on the same sabject, and hie 
vmtingB, aooording to Grsevins, would yield a copious 
harvest to criticism.'' But neither of the two was com- 
Ttfirable to Sigonius of Uodena,* whose works on the 
lioman government not only form an epoch in this 
department of ancient literature, but have left, in 
general, but little for his snccessors. Mistakes have of 
couree been discovered, where it is impossible to reoon- 
oile, or to rely upon, every ancient testimony ; tmd Sigo- 
aioB, like the other scholars of his age, might confide too 
implicitly in his authorities. But hia treatises, Ce Jure 
Civium Bomanomm, 1560, and De Jure Italic, 1662, 
are still the best fliat can be read in illustistion of the 
Boman historians and the orations of Cicero. Whoever, 
says Grsevius, sits down to the study of these orations 
without being acquainted with Sigonius, will but lose 
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his tune. In anodier treatise, pablished in 1574, De 
Judiciis Bomanorum, he goea through the whole couise 
of judicial proceedingB, more copiously than Heinecciua, 
the moBt celebrated of his succeBsors, and with more 
exclusive regard to -writara of the republican period. 
The Boman Antiquities of Grrevius contain several other 
oxoellont pieces by Sigonius, which have gained him 
the indisputable character of the first antiquary, both for 
learning and judgment, whom the sixteenth century pro- 
duced. HewasengagedinseverolcontroveFEioa; one with 
Bobort«l1u8,'anotber witba more considerable ant^oniat, 

^^ Gmchius, a native of Bouen, and professor of 
°^ Greek at Bordeanx, who, in his treatise Do 
Comitiis Bomanonun, 1555, was the firat that attempted 
to deal with a difficult and important subject Sigonius 
uid he interchanged some tbrosts, with more urbanity and 
mutual respect t£an was usual in that age. An acconnt 
of this controversy, which chiefly related to a passage in 
Cicero's oration, De Lege Agraria, as to the confirma- 
tion of popular elections by fiie comitia curiata, will be 
foimd in the pre&ce to the second volume of Gnevius, 
wherein the treatises themselves are published. Ano- 
ther ocntempomry writer. Latino Latini, seems to have 
solved the problem much better than eitber Grouchy or 
Sigone. But both parties were misled by the common 
source of error in the moat learned men of the sixteenth 
century, an excess of confidence in the truth of ancient 
testimony. The words of Cicero, who often spoke for 
an immediate purpose, those of Livy and Dionysius, 
who knew but imperfectly the primitive history of 
Eome, those even of Gellins or Pomponius, to whom all 
tbe republican institutions had become hardly intelli- 
gible, were deemed a aort of in&Uible text, which a 
modem might explain as best he could, but mTist not be 
presumptuous enongh to reject. 

57, Besides the works of these celebrated scholars. 
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one by Zamoflcins, a Toung Pole, Be Senatn Bonut&o 
(1563), waa eobighl76steeined, that some have ^^ ,^^ 
supposed him to have been aaaisted by Sigonius. A^eiju" 
T&e latter, amoug hia other pnTsuits, turned p°"v- 
his mind to the antiquities of Greece, which had 
hitherto, for obvious reasons, attracted &r less attention 
than those of ancient Italy. He treated the oonstitntion 
of the Athenian republic so ^ly, that, according to 
dronOTius, he left little for Menrsius and others who 
trod in his path,* He has, however, selected to quote 
the very words of his authorities, which alone can be 
satisfitctory to a diligent reader, translating every pas- 
sage, Bo that hardly any Greek words occur in a treatise 
expifisaly on the At^ienian polity. This may be deemed 
a corroboration of what has been said above, as to the 
decline of Greek learning in Italy, 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who unfolded the 
military system of Home. He wrote in Italian rtniuj 
a treatiseDellaMiliziaRoniana, 1683, of which uptbuon 
a translation will be found in the tenth volume JjJ^ 
of Greevins,^ It is divided into fifteen parts, 
which seem to comprehend the whole subject: each of 
thrae again is divided into sections ; and each section 
explains a text &om the sixl^'book of Folybius, or from 
Livy. But he comes down no lower in history Hum 
those writers extend, and is consequently not aware of, 
or but slightly allndes to, the great military changes 
tliat ensnea in later times. On Polybius he comments 
sentence by sentence. He had been preceded by fiobor- 
tellus, and by Francis Duke of Urbino, in endeavouring 
to explain the Boman castrametation &om Folybius. 
Their plans differ a little &om his own.' Lipsins, who 
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some years afterwards wrote on the same subject, re- 
sembles Patrizzi in his method of a nmning commentajy 
on Folybiufl. Scaliger, who disliked Lipsiusvei; much, 

impntes t« him phtgiariBm &om the Italian aatiqoaiy.' 
But I do not perceive, on a oompariBon of the two 
treatises, much pretence for this insinuation. The text 
of Folybios was suiely common ground, and I think it 
possible that the work of Patrizzi, which waa written in 
Italian, might not be known to Lipaius. But whether 
this were so or not, he is much more full andsadsfactoiy 
than his predecessor, who, I would venture to hint, 
may baye been a little OTer-praised. Lipsius, however, 
seems to have fallen into me same error of supposiDg 
that the whole histoi^ of the Boman militia could be 
explained from Polybius. 

69. The works of LipeiuB are tiill of acoeesions to onr 
I iiHiiis ind ^owI^^IKO f*' Koman antiquity, and he may be 
o'tfin'aiiu- said to have stood as couapicnoue on this side 
qMries. Qf tijg ^pa ag gigonius in Italy, Hia treatise 
on the amphitheatre, 1584, completed what Panviaius, 
De Ludia CiroenBibns, had begun, A later work, by 
Peter Fabre, president in the parliament of Toulouse, 
entitled *' Agonisticon, dve de Ee Athletica," 1692, 
relates to the games of Greece as well as Borne, and has 
been highly praised by Gronovius. It will be found 
in the ei^th volume of the Thesaurus Antiqnitatum 
Gnecarum. Several antiquaries traced the history of 
Boman families and names ; such as Fulvius Ursinus, 
Sigoniua, Fanvinius, Pighjue, Castalio, Golzius." A 
Spaniard of immense erudition, Petrus Ciaeonins (Cha- 
con), besides many iUustrations of ancient montunente, 
especially the rostral column of Duilius, has left a 
veduable treatise, De Triclinio Eomano, 1588." He is 
not to be confounded with AJfonsus Ciaoonjus, a native 
also of Spain, but not of the same family, who wrote 
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an account of the coliimn of Trajan. Pancirollus, in 
his Kotitia D^nitatum, or rather bis commentaiy on a 
public document of the age of Constantitie so entitled, 
tlirew light on that Eater period of imperial Kome. 

60. Tha first contribution that England made to 
ancient literature in this line was the ' View 

of Certain Military Matters, or Commentaries itonun" 
concerning Roman Warfare,' by Sir Hen^ miuu*. 
Savile, in 1598. This was translated into Latin, and 
printed at Heidelberg as eariy as 1601. It contains 
much information in email compasa, extending only to 
about 130 duodecimo pagea. Kor is it borrowed, as far 
as I oould perceive, from Fatrizzi or Lipeius, but displays 
an independent aud extensiTe erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's memory were 
these pages to become a register of books. Both in this 
and the succeeding periods we can only select such as 
appear, by the permanence, or, at least, the immediate 
lustre of their reputation, to have deserved of the great 
republic of letters better than the rest. And in euch a 
selection it is to be expected that the grounds of pre- 
ference or of excluBJou will occasionally not be obvious 
to all readers, and possibly would not be deemed, on 
reconsidcTation, condusive to the author. In names of 
the second or third class there is often but a shadow 
of distinction. 

62. The foundations were laid, soon after the middle 
of the century, of an extensive and interesting NnmianK- 
science — that of ancient medals. CoUectioDS "» 

of these had been made from the time of Cosmo de' 
Medici, and perhaps still earlier; but the rules of 
arranging, comparing, and explaining them were as yet 
unknown, and could be derived only &om close obser- . 
vation, directed by a profound erudition. Eneas Vico of 
Venice, in 1555, published ' Discorsi sopra le Medaglie 
degl' Antichi ;' " in which he justly boasts," says Tira. 
boschi, " that he was the first to write in Italian on such 
a subject ; but he might have added ^tat no one had yet 
written upon it in any language."" The learning of 
Vico was the more remarkable in that he was by pro- 
fession an engraver. He afterwards published a aeries of 
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iinperial medals, and another of the empreBses ; adding 
to eaoh a life of the peisoa and espumatioii of the 
reverae. Bnt in the latter he waa excelled by Sebastiaa 
Erizzo, a noble Venetian, who four years after Vice 
pnbliahed a woric with nearly the eame title. This is 
more fully oomprehenfiive than that of Vioo; medallio 
science was redaced in it to fixed principles, and it is 
particnlarly esteemed for the erudition shown by tiie 
author in explaining the rererees.'' Both Vice and 
£rizzo have been sometimes mistaken ; bnt what science 
is perfect in its commencement? It has been observed 
that the latter, living at the same time, in the same city, 
and eng^ed in the same pursuit, makes no mention of 
his precursor; a consequence, no doubt, of the jealous 
humour so apt to prevail with the professors of scieuce, 
eepeoially when mey do not agree in their opinions. 
This was the case here ; Vico having thought ancient 
coins and medals identioal, while ^-iszo made a dis- 
tinotion between them, in which modem criUos in 
numismatic learning have generally thought him in the 
wrong. The medaflio coUecfiona, publiened by Hubort 
GolziuB, a Flemish engraver, who had examined most 
of the private cabinets in Europe, from 1557 to 1579, 
acquired great reputation, and were long reckoned the 
pnnci|)al repertory of that science. But it seems that 
Buspictotts entertained by many of the learned have 
been confirmed, and that Golzius has published a great 
number of spurious and oven of imaginary medals ; big 
I good taith being also much implicated in these 



. Tbe ancient mythology is too closely connected 
MTttioiww ^^ "^ classical literature to have been ne- 
glected so long as numismatic antiquity. The 
compilations of Khodiginue and Alexander ab Alosandro, 
besides several other works, and indeed oU annotations 
on Greek and Latin authors, had illustrated it. But 
this was not done systematically; and no subject moie 
demands a comparison of authorities, which will not 
always be found consistent or intelligible. Boccaccio 
had long before led the way in his Genealogies Deomm ; 
but the erudition of the fourteenth eentury could clear 
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away bat litde of tlie cloud that still in some measure 
hangs over the religion of the ancient world. In the 
first decad of the present period we find a work of 
considerable merit for the timee, by Lilio Oregorio 
G-iraldi, one of the most eminent eohoUrs of that age, 
entitled Historia de Diis Qentium. It had been pre- 
ceded by one of inferior reputation, the Mytbologia of 
Natalis Comes. " Giialdi," says the Biograpbie Uni- 
verselle, "is the first who has treated properly this 
snbjeot, so difBonlt on.aoooQnt of its extent and com- 
plexity. He made nse not only of all Greek and Latin 
aathoTB, but of ancient inscriptions, which he has ex- 
plained with mnch sagacity. Sometimes the mnltiplioity 
of his quotations renders lum obscure, and sometimes he 
&il8 in Bccoraoy, through want of knowing what has 
since been brought to Ught, But the Historia de Biia 
Gentdnm is still cotLBulted." 

64. We can place in no other chapter but the pre- 
sent a work, to which none published within saUgtr'i 
this century is superior, and perhaps none is Qu™'i'w. 
equal, in originalify, depth of erudition, and vigoroufl 
encountering of difficulty— that of Joseph Soaliger, ' De 
Emendatione Temporum,' The first edition of this 
appeared in 1583 ; the second, which is much enlarged 
and amended, in IfidS; and a third, still better, in 
1609. Chronolc^iy, as a science, was hitherto very much 
nnknown ; all ancient history, indeed, had been written 
in a servile and uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did 
everything else, &om the authorities inunediately under 
&e compiler's eye, with little or no endeavour to recon- 
cile discrepancies, or to point out any principles of 
computation. Scaliger perceived that it would be neces- 
sary to investigate the astronomical schemes of ancient 
calendars, not always very clearly explained by the 
Greek and Eonmn writers, and requiring much attention 
and aoutenesB, besides a multibiious erudition, oriental 
as well as classical, of which he alone in Europe could 
be reckoned master. This work, De Emendatione Tern- 
porum, is in the first edition divided into ei^t books. 
The first relates to the lesser eqipl year, as he denomi- 
nates it, or that of S60 days, adopted by some eastern 
nations, and founded, as he supposes, on the natural 
lunar year, before the exact period of a lunation was 
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fvUlj nsdentood ; the second book is on the true lunar 
year, uid some other divisioiiB conueoted with it; the 
third on the greater equal year, bo called, or that of 
365 daya; the fourth on the more accurate Hchemea of 
the Bcdar period. In the fifth and sixth hooka he comes 
to particnlar epochs, determining in both many im* 
portautdates in {orofa&e and sacred hifitory. Theseventli 
and eighth discuss the modes of computation, and the 
terminal epochs used in difTerent nations, with miscel- 
laneous remarka, and critical emendations of his own. 
In later editions these two books are thrown into one. 
The great intricacy of many of these queations, which 
cannot be solved by teatimonies often imperfect and 
inconsistent, without much felicity of conjecture, serves 
to display the surprising vigoar of Scaliger's mind, who 
grapjues like a giant with every difficulty. Le Glerc 
has censured him for introducing so many oonjectures, 
and drawing so many inferences from them, tl^t great 
part of his chronology is rendered highly suspicious.' 
But, whatever may be his merit in the determination of 
particular dates, he is certainly the firet who laid the 
foundations of the science. Be justly calls it 'Materia 
intacta et a nobis nunc primum tentata.' Soaliger in all 
this work is very clear, concise, and pertinent, and seems 
to manifest much knowledge of ^ysical astronomy, 
though he was not a good mathematician, and did little 
credit to his impartiality by absolutely rejecting the 
Ctregorian calendar. 
66. The chronology of Scaliger has become more 
JnUan celebrated through his invention of the Julian 
p"*"^ period ; a name given in honour of his father,' 
to a cycle of 7980 years, beginning 4713 before Christ, 
and consequently before the usual date of the creation of 
the world. He was very proud of this device : " it is 
impossible to describe," he says, " its utility ; ohrono- 
logeiB and astronomers cannot extol it too much." And 
what is more remarkable, it was adopted for many years 
afterwards, even by the opponents of Scaliger's ohrono- 
' ', and is almost as much in favour with Fetavius as 
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with the inTentor.' This Julian period i8 formed by 
mnltiplymg blether the years of tlu«e cycleB once much 
in BBC— the eolar of twenty-eight, according to the old 
calendar, the lunar or Metooic of nineteen, and the in- 
diction, an arbitraiy and political division, introduced 
about the time of Conatantine, and common both in the 
church and empire, oonsisting of fifteen years. Yet I 
confess myself unable to perceive the great advantage of 
this scheme. It affords, of course, a fixed terminus from 
which all dates may be reckoned in progressive numbers, 
better than the era of the creatdon, on account of the 
uncertainty attending that epoch; but the present 
method of reckoning them in a retrograde series &om 
the birth of Christ, which seems never to have occurred 
to Soaliger or Petavius, is not found to have much 
practical inconvenience. In other respects, the only real 
use that the Julian period appears to possess is, that 
dividing any year in it by the numbers 28, 19, or 16, 
the remainder above the quotient will give us the place 
such year holds in the cycle, by the proper number of 
which it has been divided. Tbns, if we dedre to know 
what place in the Metonic cycle the year of the Julian 
period 6402, answering to the year of our Lord 1689, 
held, or in other worcfe, what was the Golden Number, 
as it is called, of that year, we must divide 6402 by 19, 
and we shall find in the quotient a remainder 18; 
whence we perceive that it was the eighteenth year of 
a lunar or Uetonio cycle. The adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar, which has greatly protracted the solar cycle 
by the suppression of one bi^xtile year in a century, 
as well as the general abandonment of Ihe indiotion. and 
even of the solar and lunar cycles, as divisions of time, 
have diminished whatever utility this invention may 
have originally possessed. 
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1. In the ardoons Btniggle between prescriptdTe oUe- 
j^ ^ gianoe to the ^nrch of Rome imd rebeUion 
i.atAant against its authority, the balance continued for 
in IBM. some time after the commencement of this 
period to be stroi^ly swayed in favour of the refonaers. 
A decree of tlie diet of Ai^bui^ in 1555, confirming an 
agreement made by the raupcror three years before, 
called the Pacification of Paseau, gave the followers of 
the Lutheran confession tor the first time an established 
oonditioa, and their righta became part of the public law 
of Qermany. No one, by this decree, could be moleeted 
for tbllowisg either the old or the new form of religion ; 
but those who diaeanted from that established by their 
ruler were only to have the liberty of quitting his teiri- 
toriea, with time for the disposal of their effects. Ko 
toleration was extended to the Helvetic or Calvinistio, 
generally called the Beformcd party ; and by tbe Eoole- 
siastical Eeaetvation, a part of the decree to which the 
Lutheran princes seem not to have a£fieui«d, every 
Catholic prelate of the empire quitting his religion was 
declared to forfeit his dignity. 

2. This treaty, though incapable of warding off tlie 
Pj„—fgg,f calamities of a future generation, might justly 
preusianu pass, not only for a basis of religious concord, 
•"^ but for a signal triumph of the Protealajit cause ; 

such as, a few years before, it would have required aU 



ibeir ste<l&st fiuih in tho arm of FroTidenoe to antici- 
pate. Immediately after its enaotment, tlie prinoiples 
of the Confession of Augsburg, whioh )iad been restraineil 
b; fear of tlie imperial laws against lieresy, spread 
rapidly to the shores of the Danube, the Drave, and the 
Vistula. Those half-barbarous nations, who might be 
expected, by a more general anali^y, to remain longest 
in their ancient prejudices, came more readily into the 
new religion than the oivi^sed people of the south. In 
Germany itself the progress of tiie Heformation was still 
more rapid; most of the Franoonian and Bavarian 
nobility, and the citizens of eveiy considerable town, 
thongh subjects of Catholic princes, became Protestant ; 
while in Austria it has been said that not more than one 
thirtieth part of the people continued firm in their 
original &ith. This may probably be exa^ierated ; but 
a Venetian ambassador in 1558 (and the reports of the 
envoys of that republic are remarkable for their judi- 
oiousnoBS and acoutaoy) estimated the Catholics of the 
German empire at only one tenth of the population.' 
The imiTersitieB produced no defenders of the ancient 
religion. For twenty years no student of the university 
of Vienna had become a priest Even at Ingolstadt it 
was necessary to fill with laymen offices hitherto reserved 
for the clei^y. The prospect was not much more en- 
couraging in France, The Venetian ambassador in that 
country (Micheli, whom we know by his reports of 
England under Maiy) declarefl that in 1561 ttie common 
people still frequented the churches, but aU others, 
especially the nobility, had fallen off; and this defection 
was greatest among the younger part 

S, This second burst of a revolutionary spirit in reli- 
gion was as rapid, and perhaps more appaHing u,^^^ 
to its opponents than that under Lnther and " 
Zwingle about 1520. It vras certainly prepared by long 
workii^ in the minds of a part of the people ; but most 
of its operation was due to that generous sympathy 
which carries mankind along with any pretext of com- 
mon interest in the redress or wrong. A very few years 
were sufGoient to make millions desert their ailars, 
abjure their feith, loathe, spurn, and insult their gods ; 

■ Banke. tdL IL p. Hit. takci ■ gmml earvcj of Ihe nllglsiu aUt* oT tbe onplr* 
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words Itanlly too strong, when we remember how the 
Bainte and the Virgin had been honoured in their images, 
and how they and those were now despised. It is to be 
observed, that the Protestant doctrines had made no sen- 
sible pn^reBS in the south of Germany before the Pacifi- 
cation of Fassan in 1552, nor much in France before the 
death of Henry II. in 1569. The spirit of reformation, 
suppressed under his severe administration, biirst forth 
when his weak and youths son ascended the throne, 
with an impetunsity that threatened for a time the sub- 
Tersion of that profligate despotism by which the house 
ot Valois had replaced the feudal aristocracy. It is not 
for UB here to discriminate the influences of ambition 
and oligarchical factdoasnese &om those of high-minded 
and BtrenuouB ei.ertion in the cawie of oonscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Catholic governments 
WBTeiing ■""'sred for a time, and thought of yielding to 
DrciihoiL: a storm which might involTe them in ruin. 
prk™. E^g^ ^ g^jy g^ j65g_ tjjQ ^ute of Bavaria 
was compelled to make ooncegsions which would have 
led to a full introduotion of the Reformation. The 
emperor Ferdinand I. was tolerant in disposition, and 
anxious for some compromise that might extinguish the 
schism; his Buocesaor, Maximilian II., displayed the 
same temper so much more strongly, that he incurred 
the suspicion of a secret leaning towards the reformed 
tenets. Sigismond Augustus, kmg of Poland, was pro- 
bably at one time wavering which course to adopt ; and 
though he did not quit the church of Rome, his court and 
the Polish nobility became extensively Protestant; so 
that, according to some, there was a very considerable 
majority at his death who professed that creed. Among 
the Austrian and Hui^anan nobility, as well as the 
burghers in the chief cities, it was held by so -prepon- 
derating a body that they obtained a full toleiaticn and 
equality of privileges, England, after two or three vio- 
lent convulsions, became finnly Protestant ; the religion 
of the court being soon followed with sincere good will 
by the people. Scotland, more unanimously and im- 
petuously, threw off the yoke of Rome. The Low 
Countries very early caught the flame, and sustained the 
full brunt of persecution at the bands of Charles and 
Philip. 
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5. Meantime the m&nt. Protestantism of Italy liad 
given some sigOB of iiu;i«Bsing strength, and ^^^_ 
began more and more to number men of lepu- guistKd 
. tation ; but, nnsup^rted by popular affection, ^ "^' 
or the policy of pnnces, it was soon wholly omshed by 
the arm of power. The reformed church of Locarno was 
compelled in 1554 to emigrate in the midst of winter, 
and took refuge at Zurich. That of Lucca was finally 
diapereed about the same time. A fresh storm of per- 
secution arose at Modena in 1556 ; many lost their bves 
for religion in the Venetian States before 1560 ; others 
were put to death at Bome. The Protestant countries 
were filled with Italian exiles, many of them highly 
gifted men, who, by their own eminence, and by the 
distinction which has in some instances awaited their 
posterity, may be compared with those whom the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nanfee long afterwards dispersed 
over Earo|)e. The tendency towards Pro- ,.jg^„ 
teatantism m Spain was of the game kind, but 
leas extensive, and certainly still less popular, than in 
Italy. The Inquisition took it up, and applied its usual 
remedies with sucoass. But this would lead us still farther 
from literary histoTy than we have already wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Protestant party in 
Europe after the middle of the century did not „ 
continue more than a tew years, it was checked ofCaih*. 
and fell back, not quite so rapidly or so com- "'^"Ji 
pletely as it came on, but so as to leave the antagonist 
church in perfect security. Though we must not tread 
closely on the ground of political history, nor discuss too 
minutely any revolutions of opinion which do not dis- 
tinctly manifest themselves in literature, it seems not 
quite foreign from the general purpose of these volumes, 
or at least a pardonable digression, to dwell a little on 
the leading causes of this retrt^p^e movement of Pro- 
testantism; a £ict as deserving of explanation as the 
previous excitement of the Reformation itself, though, 
trom its more negative nature, it has not drawn so much 
of the attention of mankind. Those who behold the 
outbreaking of great revolutions in civil society or in 
religion, mil not easily believe that the rush of waters 
can be stayed in its course, that a pause of indifference 
may come on, perhaps very suddenly, or a re-action 
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bring bftck nearly tita eam« |n«jndioeB &nd passione aa 
those which men had renounced. Yet this has occnrred 
not very rarely in the annals of mankind, and never on 
a, lai^r scale than in the history of the Befonnation. 

7. The church of Borne, and the prince whom it most 
iqiKiBiiT stronf^y influenced, Philip XL., acted on an 
in Qerm«iij. nnremitting, uncompromising policy of sub- 
duing, instead of makii^ t«rm8 with its enemies. In 
Spain and Italy the Inquisition soon exti^tated the 
remains of heresy. The fluctuatii^^pcdicy of the French 
court, destitnte of any strong religions zeal, and there- 
fore "prone to expedients, though always desirous of one 
end, ia well known. It was, in £aot, impossible to con- 
quer a party so prompt to resort to arms and so skilfiil 
in their use as the Huguenots. But in Bavaria Albert V., 
with whom, about 1564, the re-«ction began, in the Aus- 
trian dominions Bodolph IL, in Poland Sigismund IIL, 
by shutting up churches, and by disoountenancing in all 
respects their Protestant subjects, contrived to change a 
TOrty once exceedingly powerful into an oppressed sect. 
The decrees of the council of Trent were received by 
the spiritual princes of the empire in 1566 ; " and &om 
this moment," says the excellent historian who has 
thrown most light on this subject, " began a new life for 
the Catholic church in Germany."* The profession of 
faith was signed by all orders of men ; no one could bo 
admitted to a degree in the universitiea nor keep a 
school without it Protestants were in some places ex- 
cluded from the court; a penalty which tended much 
to bring about the reoonversioii cf a poor and proud 
nobility. 

8. ITiat could not, however, have been effected by 
DiKipiMe of any efforts of the princes against so prepon- 
tiie deigy. derating a majority as the Protestant churehes 
had obtained, if the principles that originally actuated 
them had retained their animating influence, or had not 
been opposed by mote efficacious resistance. Every 
method was adopted to revive an attachment to the 
ancient religion, insuperable by the love of novelty or 
the force of argument. A stricter discipline and subor- 
dination was introduced among the clergy; they were 

. [I qaoU the Oennio, Inl thli vuliuble vnA iea nan htea 
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early trained in seminaries, apart from the eentimentfi 
and habite, tJie vices and virtues of tlie world, llie 
monastic orders resumed their rigid observaiioeB. The 
Capuoins, not introduced into France before 1570, spread 
over the reahn within a few years, and were most active 
is getting up processionB and all that we call foolery, 
bnt which is not the less stimulating to the multitude 
for its folly. It is observed by Davila, that these became 
more frequent after the aoceosion of Henry III. in 1574. 

9. But, &r above all the rest, the Jesuits were the 
instruments of regaining France and Germany ibsdbk <a 
to the church they served. And we are the J™"* 
more doeely ooncerued with them here, that they are in 
this age among the links between religious opinion and 
literature. We have seen in the last chapter with what 
spirit they took the lead in polite lettora and classical 
style, with what dexterity they made the brightest 
talents of the rieiug generation, which the church had 
once dreaded and checked, her most willing and effective 
instruments. The whole course of liberal studies, how- 
ever deeply grounded in erudition or embellished by 
eloquence, look one direction, one perpetual aim — the 
propagation of the Catholic feith. They availed them- 
selves for this purpose of every resource which either 
homan nature or prevalent opinion supplied. Did they 
find Latin versification highly prized f their pupils wrote 
sacred poems. Did they observe the natiir^ taste of 
mankind for dramatic representations, and the repute 
which that species of literature had obtained? 'Qieir 
walls resounded with saoted trc^^ies. Did they per- 
ceive an unjtiat prejudice against stipendiary instruction ? 
they gave it gratuitously. Their endowments left them 
in the decent poverty which their vows required, with- 
out the offensive mendicancy of the friars. 

10. In 15S1 Ferdinand established a college of Jesuits 
atTienna; in 1556 they obtained one, through Their 
the &vour of the duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, ?"««»■ 
and in 1659 at Munich, They spread rapidly into other 
Gadiolio states of the empire, and some time later into 
Poland. In France their succees was for more equivocal ; 
the Sorhoxme declared gainst them as early as 1554, 
and they had always to encounter the opposition of the 
parliament of Paris. But they establidied themselves at 
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Lyons in 1569, Kad aflerwards at Bordeanx, Tonlonee, 
and other oitiea. Their' three duties were preaching, 

confeesiou, and education ; the most powenul levers 
that religion conld employ. Indefatigable and unacru- 
pulons, as well aa polit« and learned, accustomed to 
consider veracity and candour, when they weakened an 
argoment, in the light of treason agabst the cause (lan- 
guage which might seem harsh, were it not almost 
equally appKoable to eo many other partifians), they 
knew how to clear their reasonings from scholastic 
pedantry, and tedious quotation, for the simple and 
sincere nnderstandii^ whom they addressed; yet, in 
the proper field of controversial theology, they wanted 
nothing of sophistical expertness or of erudition. The 
weak points of Protestantism they attacked with em- 
bannssing ingenuity; and the reformed churches did 
not cease to give them abundant advantage by inoon- 
sistenoy, extravagance, and passion.* 

1 1 , At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 1 556, the order 
Their that he had founded was divided into thirteen 
to.ieges. provinces, besides the Eoman; most of which 

were in the Spanish peninsula or its colonies. Ten 
colleges belonged to Castile, ei^ht to Art^n, five to 
AndiUusia. Sp^ was for some time the fruitful mother 
of the disciples, as ' she had been of the master. The 
Jesuita who CEune to Germany were ctdled "Spanish 
priests." They took possession of the universities i 
" they conquered us," saya Itatike, "on our own ground, 
in our own homes, and stripped ns of a part of our 
country." This, the acut« historian proceeds to say, 
sprang certainly from the want of understanding among 
the Protestant dieologians, and of snfBcient enlaigement 
of mind to tolerate nnesaeutaal difierenoes. The violent 
opposition among each other left the way open to these 
cunning strangers, who taught a doctrine not open to 
dispute. 

12. But thongh Spain for a time supplied the most 
active spirits in the order, its central pomt was always 

* Hoipliiiui. HM. JenJUnfm. Ganke. The Kccnd l> of n tci; dlSennt cliii^ 
vol. 1L p. 33 Bt pogL TlrabijHdit, tUL pbiinophlcal IDd profound. Ukd ret with 
116. Tb« firit of UHfle vorfct Is enUTVIf mQcfa nujTC lemming, tbKt iB» wltb A mora 
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at Borne. It yns &ere that the general to whom they 
had sworn resideil ; and from thence iestied t'^ j ., 
the remotest lands the voice, which, whatever Hmmiry 
secret counsels might guide it, appeared that '' ''™"- 
of a single, irresponsible, irresistible will. The Jesaits 
had three coU^ee at Home ; one for their own noyices, 
aaother for Oerman, and a third for English studeate. 
Fossevin has given us an account of the course of study 
in Jesnit Beminaries, taking that of Home aa a model. 
It contained nearly 2000 scholars, of various descrip- 
tions. "No one," he sava, "is admitted without a 
foundation of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, 
the dispoeitioQs, the intentions for future life, are scm- 
pulously invest^ated in each candidate ; nor do we open 
our doois to any who do not come up in these respects 
to what 80 eminent a school of all virtue requires. They 
attend divine service daily; they confess every month. 
The profesaom are numerous ; some teaching the exposi' 
tion of Scripture, some mbolastio theology, some the 
science of cont9over^ with heretics, some casuistry; 
many instruct in logic and pbiloeophy, in mathematics, 
or rhetoric, polite lilarature, and poetry; the Hebrew 
and Grreek, as well as I^atin, tongues are taught. Three 
years are given to the course of philosophy, four to that 
of theology. But if any are found not so fit for deep 
Htndies, yet likely to be useful in the Lord's vineyard, 
they merely go through two yeara of practical, that is, 
oasniatical theology. These §eminaries are for youtlis 
advanced beyond the inferior classes or schools ; but in 
tiie latter also religious and grammatical learning go 
hand in hand." ^ 

13, The popes were not neglectful of such faithful ser- 
vants. Under Gregory XIII., whose pontifi- ^ 
cate began in 1572, the Jesuit college at Bome oiartgasf 
had twenty lecture-rooms and 360 chambers '^"'' 
for students ; a German college was restored aft«r a 
tempontry enspension; and an English one founded by 
his care ; perhaps there was not a Jesuit seminuy in 
the world which was not indebted to his liberality. 
Gregory also established a Greek college (not of Jesuits) 
for ue education of youths, who there learned to propa- 
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gate tlie Oatholio taiih in their cotmtrj.* Ko eaiiier 
pope had been mote alert and atrenaoos in vindicating 
Mb claims to nniversal allegiance ; nor, as we may 
judge Arom the well-known pictures of Vasari in the 
vestibnle of the Siatiue chapel, representing the Has- 
Bacre of St. Bartholomew, more rddj to sanction any 
crime that m^ht be serriceoble to the church. 

14. The reeiatanoe made to this a^reasive warbre 
coni nbKa ^"^ '"^ some time considerable. Protestantiam, 
loGcmmT BO late aa 1576, might be deemed preponderant 
mod Fi»Dw. jjj ^ ^g Austrian dominions except die Tyrol.' 
In the Polish diets the diseideuta, as tbey were called, 
met their opponents with vigour and Buccesa. The 
eocleaiBstical principalitiea were foil of Protestants ; ojiA 
even in the chapters some of them might be fonnd. 
But the contention was unequal, from the different cha- 
racter of the parties : relJgionB zeal and devotion, which 
fifty years before had overthrown the ancient rites in 
northern Qermany, were now more invigorating senti- 
ments in those who rescued them &om' further innova- 
tion. In religions stm^lea, where there is anything 
lite an equality of forces, the question soon comes to be 
which party will make the greatcet sacrifice for its own 
feiih. And while the Catholic self-devotion had grown 
far stronger, there was much more of secular cOpidity, 
Inkewarmness, and formality in the Lutheran church. 
In a very few years the effects of this were distinctly 
visible. The Protestants of the Catholic prineipalitieB 
went back into the bosom of Eome, In the bishopric of 
Wurtaburg alone 62,000 convert* are said to have been 
reoeived in the year 1586.* The emperor Rodolph astd 
hia brother archdukes, by a long series of persecutions 
and baniabiaeiit, fintdly, Uiotigh not within mis centnry, 
almost outrooted Protestantism from the hereditary pro- 
vinces of Austria. It is true that these violent measHrea 
■were the proximate cause of so many conversiona ; bnt 
if the reformed had been ardent and united, they were 
much too strong to have been thus subdued. In Bo- 
hemia, accordingly, and Hungary, where there was a 
more steady spirit, they kept their ground. The re- 
action was not less conepicuons in other countries. It is 
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asserted that the Hngoenots had already lost more than 
two-thirda of tlieir number in 1580;'' oompaiatiTelf, I 
preeome, with twonly years before ; cmd the change in 
their relative podtion is manifeet from all tbo histories 
of this period. In the Netherlands, though the Seven 
United Provinces were slowly winning their civil and 
religions liberties at the sword's point, yet West Flan- 
ders, OQce in great meaenre Protestant, became Cadiolio 
before the end of the century ; while the Walloon pro- 
vinces were kept Irom swerving by some bishops of 
great eloquence and excellent lives, as well as by the 
influence of the Jesuits planted at St, Omer and Douay. 
At ^ close of this period of fifty years the mischief 
done to the old chnn^ in its first decenninm wae very 
nearly repaired ; the proportions of the two religions in 
Germany coincided with those which had existed at the 
Pacdfioation <X Passan. The Jesuits, however, had 
begun to encroach a little on the proper domain of the 
Lutheran church ; besides private conversions, which, 
on account of the rigour of the laws, not certainly less 
intolerant than in their own communion, could not bo 
very prominent, they had sometimea hopes of the Pro- 
testant princes, and bad once, in 1578, obtained the 
Simise of John king of Sweden to embrace openly the 
aiish faith, as he had already done in secret to Foa- 
sevin, an emissary despatched by the pope on this im- 
portant errand. But tliQ symptoms of an opposition, 
very formidaUe in a country which has never allowed 
its kings to trifle wiUi it, made this wavering monarch 
retrace his steps. His sucoessor, Sigismund, went far- 
ther, and fell a victim to his zeal, by being expelled 
from the kingdom. 

15, This great revival of the papal religion after the 
diook it had suBtuned in the first part of the _ 
sixteenth century ought for ever to restrain ofibii 
that temerity of prediction so frequent in our '*''*^ 
enrs. As women sometimes believe the fashion of last 
year in drees to be wholly ridiculous, and incapable of 
being ever ^aln adopted by any one solicitous about 
her beauty, so ■Qiose who affect to pronounce on fature 
events are equally confident gainst the possibilily of a 

kI<imln,ILii.Ul. Tba mnnber •«ma Tsthcr gUiiUag. 
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resorreotioii of opinioDB which the m&jorily have for the 
time ceased to maintain. In the year 1560, every Pro- 
testant in Europe doubtless anticipated the overthrow 
of popery ; the Catholics could have found little else to 
warrant hope than their trust in Heaven. The late rush 
of many nations towards democratical opinions has not 
been so rapid cmd bo general as the change of religion 
about that period. It is important and interesting to 
inquire what etammed this current. We readily ac- 
knowledge the prudence, firmness, and vmty of purpose, 
that for the most part distinguished the court of Borne, 
the obedience of its hierarchy, the severity of intolerant 
laws, and the searching rigour of the Inquisition, the 
resolute adherence of great princes to the Catholic fiiith, 
the influence of the Jesuits over education; but these 
^ther existed before, or would at least not have been 
suflEcient to withstand an overwhelming force of opinion. 
It must be acknowledged that there was a principle of 
vitality in that religion, independent of its external 
strength. By the side of its secular pomp, its relaxation 
of morality, there had always been an intense fiame of 
zeal and devotion. Superstition it might be in the 
many, fitnaticism in a few ; but both of these imply the 
qualities which, while they subsiBt, render a religion 
indestructible. That revival of an ardent zeal, through 
which the Franciscans had, in the thirteenth century, 
with some good and much more evil effect, spread a 
popular en^usiasm over Europe, was once more dis- 
played in oountentotion of those new doctrines, that 
themselves had drawn their life from a similar develc^ 
ment of moral emotion. 

IG. Even in the court of Leo X., soon after the bnrst- 
A rigid ™S f<irth of the Beformation in Saxony, a email 
tmriy in iba body Was formed by m.en of rigid piety, and 
*""*■ strenuous for a different species of reform. Sit- 
dolet, Carafia (afterwards Paul IV.), Cajetan, and Con- 
tareni, both the latter eminent m the annals of the 
church, were at the bead of this party.' Without dwell- 
ing on what belongs strictly to ecclesiastical history, it 
is sufficient to say that they acquired much weight; 
and, while adhering generally to the doctrine of the 
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obnT'ch (though Contareiu held the Lntheran tenets on 
jnstifi cation) auned flteadily at a restoration of moral 
discipline, and the abolition of every notoriooa abate. 
Several of tJie regular orders were reformed, while 
others were instituted, more active in sacerdotal duties 
than the rest The Jeauits must be considered as the 
most perfect type of the rigid party, '\\hatever may be 
objected, perlmpe not quite ho early, to their system of 
CAenistry, whatever want of Bompnlousneas may have 
been shown in their conduct, they were men who never 
swerved from the path of labour, and, it might be, 
aaffering, in the cause which they deemed that of God, 
All Belf-sacri&ce in such circumstances, especially of the 
highly-gifted and acoomplishod, though the bigot steels 
his heart and closes his eyes against it, excites the ad- 
miration of the nneophieticated part of mankind. 

17. The council of Tient, especially in its later ees- 
sions, displayed the antagonist parties in the lurHoru 
Boman church, one struggling for lucrative »' ''™"' 
abuses, one anxious to overthrow them. They may be 
called the Italian and Spanish parties ; the first headed 
by the pope's l^ates, dreading above all things both 
the reformii^ spirit of Constance and Basle, and the 
independence either of princes or of national churches ; 
the other actuated by much of the spirit of those coun- 
cils, and tending to confirm that independence. The 
French and German prelates usually sided with the 
Spanish ; and they were together strong enough to 
establish as a rule, that in every session a decree for 
reformation should accompany the declaration of doc- 
trine. The council, interiupted in 1647 by the meaauio 
that Paul III. found it necesBary for his own defence 
against theee reformers to adopt, the translation of its 
sittings to Bologna, with which the Imperial prelates 
refused to comply, was opened again by Julius III, in 
1552 ; and having been once more suspended in the 
same year, resumed its labour for the lost time under 
Pius IV. in 1662. It terminated in 1664, when the 
court of Kome, which, with the Italian prelates, had 
atru^led hard to obstruct the redress of every griev- 
ance, compelled the more upright irierabers of the ooun- 
cHoletit close, after having effected such a reformaticm 
of diBoipline as they could obtain. That court was cer- 
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tainly eaccesBfiil in the oontest, so &r as it miglit be 
oalled one, of prerogative gainst liberty, and partially 
BQCceBsfol in the pTeeervation of its leeaer intereatg and 
means of influence. Yet it seems imposaible to deny that 
the effocta of the council of Trent were on the whole 
liigbly faTonrable to the church for whose benefit it was 
Bnmmonod. The !Befonnation wonld never have roused 
the whole north of Europe had the people seen nothing 
in it but the teohnical problems of theology. It was 
gainst ambition and cupidity, slu^sh ignoranoe and 
haughty pomp, that they took up arms. Hence the 
abolition of many long estabUBbed abnaes by the honest 
zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine fathers in that council 
took away much of the ground on wiiich the prevalent 
disaffection rested. 

18. We should bo inclined to infer from the language 
^ of some contemporaries that, the council might 

proniu In have proceeded &rther with more advant^e 
''™""'*' than danger to their ohuAJh, by complying 
with the earnest and repeated BoUcitations of the em- 
peror, the duke of Bavaria, and even the court of France, 
that the sacramental cup should be restored to the laity, 
and that the clei^ should not be restrained from mar- 
riage. Upon tliis, however, it ie not here for us to dilate. 
The policy of both concessions, but especially of the 
latter, was always questionable, and- has not been de- 
monstrated by the event. In ite determinations of doo^ 
trine, the council was generally cautious to avoid ex- 
tremes, and left, in many momentous questions of the 
ooutroversy, such as the invocation of saints, no email 
latitude for private opinion. It has been thought by 
some that they lost sight of this prudence in defining 
transabstantiation so rigidly as they did in 1551, and 
thus opposed an obstacle to the conversion of those who 
would have acquiesced in a more equivocal form of 
words. But, in truth, no alternative was left upon this 
point. Transubstantiation had been asserted by a prior 
coimcil, the Fourth Laterau in 1215, so positively, that 
to recede wonld have surrendered the main principle of 
the Catholic church. And it is also to be remembered, 
when we ju^^ of what might have been done, aa 
we fancy, with more prudence, that, if there was a 
good deal of policy in the deobions of the council of 
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Trent, there was no want also of cooflcientioua smcerity ; 
and that, whatever we may think of this doctriae, it was 
one which, eeemed of fundamental importance to the 
Berious and obedient aonB of the chnrch.' 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for the council 
of Trent that nnivereality to which it« adherents _^ 
attach an in&llible authority. And this was iiwot 
not held to be a matter of course by the great c™»^«'- 
European powera. Even in France the Tridontine de- 
oreee, in matters of faith, have not been formally re- 
ceived, though the Galilean church has never called any 
of them in question ; those relating to matters of dis- 
cipline are distinctly held not obligatory. The emperor 
Ferdinand seema to have hesitated about acknowledging 
the decisions of a council which had at least foiled in 
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the object for which it was profeasedl^ emnmoned — the 
couciliatioQ of all parties to the church. For we find 
that, even afl«F its close, he referred the chief points in 
oontrovBTSy to George Caasander, a Gennaa theologiaa 
of very moderate sentiments and tamper. Caesander 
wrote, at the emperor's request, his famous Consultatioii, 
wherein he passes in review every article in the Con- 
fession of Aiigsburg, so as to give, if possible, aa inter- 
pretation conBonant to that of the Catholic church. Cer- 
tain it is that, between Melanchthon's desire of concord 
in drawing np the Confession, and that of Caesander in 
judging of it, no great nnmber of points seem to be left 
for dispute. In another treatise of Cassander, De Officio 
Fii Viri in hoc Disaidio Religionia (1561), he holds the 
same course fliat Ei-asmus had done before, blaming 
those who, on account nf the stains in the church, would 
wholly subvert it, as well as those who erect the pope 
into a sort of deity, by setting up his authority as an 
infidlible rule of foith. The rule of controversy laid 
down by Cassander is, Scripture explained by the tia- 
dition of the ancient ohurch, which is best to be learned 
from tbe writings of those who lived from the age of 
Constantine to that of Gregory 1., because, during tbat 
period, the principal aiticles of faith were most discussed. 
Dupin observes that the zeal of Cassander for the re- 
union and peace of the church made him yield too much 
to the Protestants, and advance some propositions that 
were too bold. But they were by no means satisfied 
with his concessions. This treatise was virulently at- 
tacfeed by Calvin, to whom Cassander replied. No one 
should hesjiate to prefer tbo spirit of Cassander to that 
of Calvin ; but it must be owned that tbe practical con- 
sequence of his advice would have been to check tho 
profession of tbe reformed religion, leaving amendment 
to those who had little disposition to amend anything. 
Nor is it by any means unlikely that this conciliatory 
scheme, by extenuating disagreements, had a consider- 
able influence in that cessation of the advance of Pro- 
testantism, or rather that recovery of lost ground by the . 
opposite party, tu which we have lately adverted, and of 
which more proois were afterwards given. 

20. We ought to reckon also among the principal 
caxiees of this change those perpetual disputes, those ino- 
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concileable animoaitieB, that bigotry, above all, and per- 
secntiug epirit, which were eihibited in the g, „^ 
Lutheran and CalTiniBtic chuTches. Kach began I'lM^ut 
with & commoa principle — the necessity of ''i"''^''"- 
an orthodox fikith. But this orthodoxy meant evidently 
nothing more than their own belief, as opposed to that of 
tiieiradvereariee — a belief acknowledged to be fallible, yet 
maintained as certain, rejecting aathority in one breatli, 
and appealing to it in the next, and claiming to rest on 
snreproofaof TeaBonand Scripture, which their opponents 
were ready with jnst aa much confidence to invalidate. , 
21. The principle of several controvereieB which agi- 
tated the two great divisions of the Proteetant _. . , 
name was still that of the real presence. The M^ian- 
Calviniflts, as fiw aa their meaning conld bo '*"'"'°- 
divined through a dense mist of nonsense which they 
purposely collected,* were little, if at all, lees removed 
from the Eomish and Lutheran parties than the disciples 
of Zwingle himself, who spoke out more perspicnoiialy. 
Nor did the orthodox Lutherans fail to perceive this 
eaoential discrepancy. Melanohthon, iocont«stably Iho 
most eminent man of their church after the death of 
Lulher, had obtained a great influence over the younger 
students of theolc^. But bis opinions, half concealed 
as they were, and perhaps unsettled, had loi^ been 
tending to a Tory different line from those of Luther. 
The deference exacted by the latter, and never with- 
held, kept them from any open dissension. But some, 
whose ajlmiration for the founder of their church was 
not checked by any scruplea at hia doctrine, soon began 
to inveigh against the sacrifice of hia favourite tenets 
which Melanchthon seemed ready to make through 
timidity, oa they believed, or fslae judgment. To (ho 
Romanists he was willing to concede the primacy of the 

Die and the jurisdiction of biabops ; to the Helvetians 
was suspected of leaning on the great controversy of 
the real presence ; while, on the still more important 
questions of faith and works, he not only rejected the 
Antinomian exa^erationa of the high Lutherans, but 
introduced a doctrine said to be nearly similar to that 
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called Semi-Pelagian ; according to which tiie gntco 
communicated to adtilt persons so as to draw them to 
Gud required a oorreapondent action of their own free- 
will in order to become etfectnal. Those who held this 
tonet were called Synei^sta.' It appears to be the 
same, or nearly so, as that adopted b; the ArminiatiB 
in the next centnry, but was not perhaps maintained by 
any of the schoolmen ; nor does it seem consonant to 
the decisionB of the ooimcil of Trent, nor probably to 
the intention of those who compiled the articles of the 
(English Church. It is easy, however, to be mistaken as 
to these theolt^cal subtiltiea. which those who wiite of 
them with moat confidence do not really discriminato 
by any consistent or intelligible lango^e. 

22. There seems good reason to suspect that the bittor- 
. nees manifested by the rigid Lnthei^ns against 

bci^r/to the new school was a^ravated by some poli- 
'■'"■ tioal events of this period ; the nniversity of 
Wittenberg, in which Melanchthon long resided, being 
subject to the elector Maurico, whose desertion of the 
Protestant confederacy and unjust acquisition of the 
electorate at the enpense of the best friends of the Ee- 
furmation, thongh partly expiated by his subsequent 
conduct, could never be foigiven by the adherents and 
Bubjecta of the Ernestine line. Those first protectors 
of the reformed faith, now become the victims of his 
ambition, were reduced to the duchies of Weimar and 
Gotha, within the former of which the university of 
Jena, founded in 1559, was soon filled with the slemest 
zealots of Luther's school. Flacins lUyxicuB, most advaii- 
tageoualy known as the chief compiler of the Centnrite 
Magdeburgenses, was at the head of this university, and 
distinguished by his animosity against Melanchthon, 
whose gentle spirit was released by death from tlie con- 
tentions he abhorred in 1560. Bossnet ext^eratos the 
indecision of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, 
which, as far as it existed, is rather perhaps a matter of 
praise ; but bis want of firmness makes it not always 
easy to determine his real sentiments, especially in his 
letters, and somewhat impaired the dignity and sincerity 
of his mind. 

23. After the death of Melanchthon, a controversy, 

1 Untielm. Bayte, art. SynerglElsi. 
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began by one Brentius, relating to the ubiquity, as it 
wftB oalled, of Christ's body, proceeded with y^^^, 
muob heat. It ia sufficient to mention that (joucuni, 
it led to what ia denominated the Formula '"*■ 
Concordiee, a declsj^tion of faith on several matters of 
controversy, drawn up at Torgau in 15T6, and sub- 
Boribed by the Saxon and most other Lutheran churches 
of Gemumy, though not by tliosc of Brunswic, or of the 
northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as a com- 
plete victory of the rigid, over the moderate party. 
The strict enforcement of subscription to this creed gave 
rise to a good deal of persecution against those who 
were called Crypto-Calvinists, or suspected of a secret 
bias towards the proscribed doctiiue. Peucer, son-in- 
law of Melanchthon, and editor of his works, was kept 
for eleven years in prison. And a very narrow spirit of 
orthodoxy prevailed for a century and a half afterwards 
in LuthN^n theolc^. But in consequence of this spirit, 
that theolo^ has been almost entirely neglected and 
contemned in the rest of Europe, and not many of its 
books during that period are remembered by name." 

24. Though it may be reckoned doubtful whether the 
council of Trent did not repel some wavering ,^^^^„ 
FrotestantA by its unqualified re-enactment of mwd b; 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, it prevented, ^"'"^ 
at least, those controversies on the real presence which 
agitated the Protestant communions. But in another 
more extensive and important province of theology, the 
decisions of the council, though cautiously drawn up, 
were iar &om precluding such differences of opinion as 
ultimately gave rise to a schism in the church of Rome, 
and have had no small share in the decline of Its power. 
It is said that some of the Dominican order, who could 
not but find in their most revered authority, Thomas 
Aquinas, a strong assertion of Auguatin's scheme of 
divinity, were hardly content with some of the decrees 
at Trent, as leaving a door open to Semi-Pelagianism." 
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The controTeTsy, however, was first rused hy Baios, 
professor of divinity at Lonvaiii, now chiefly remarkaible 
ae the preouteor of Jansenius. Uany propositions attri- 
buted to Baius were censured by the Sorboime in 1560, 
and by a bull of Pius V. in 1567. He submitted to the 
latt«r ; but his tenets, which are hardly distinguiBhable 
from those of Calvin, struck root, especially in the Low 
Countries, and seem to have passed from the disciples 
of Baius to the famous bishop of Ypres in the next 
centuiy. The bull of Pius apparently goes much &rther 
from the Calvinistic hypothesis than Uxe cormcil of Trent 
had done. The Jansenist party, in later times, main- 
tained that it wets not binding upon the church.' 

25. These disputes, after a few years, were revived 
_^y^ , and inflamed by the treatise of Molina, a 
MuUnaon Spanish Jesuit, in 1568, on free-will. In this 
^^*^"'^ ho was charged with swerving as much from 
the right line on one side as Baius had been Bupposed 
to do on the other. His tenets, indeed, as usually repre- 
sented, do not apj)ear to differ from those maintained 
afterwards by the Arminians in Holland and England. 
But it has not been deemed orthodox in the church of 
Eonie to deviate oatensibly from the doctrine of Augustin 
in this controversy ; and Thomas Aquinas, though not 
quite of equal authority in the church at large, was held 
(dmost infallible by the Dominicans, a powerful order, 
well stored with learning and logic, and already jealous 
of the rising influence of the Jesuits. Some of ^e latter 
did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian theories of Uolina ; 
but the spirit of the order was roused, and they all 
exerted themselves successfully to screen his book from 
the condemnation which Clement VIII. was much in- 
clined to pronounce upon it. They had before this time 
been accused of Pelagianism by the Thomiats, and especi- 
ally by the partisans of Bains, who procured frwm the 
universities of IjOuvain andDouay acensureof the tenets 
that some Jesuits had promulgated." 
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26. The Froteetant fheolt^iiHiB did not fail to entangle 
tbemBelves Id this intricate wildemeea. Me- protMuat 
IfmchthondrewaUi^ portion of the LutheraDB <*"■*■ 
into what was aftemanU called Arminiantsm ; but the 
reformed churches, including the Helvetian, which, after 
the middle of the century, gave up many at least of 
those points of difference which had distii^ished tLem 
from tbat of Geneva, held the doctrine of Augustin on 
abeolnte predestinatiou, on toUd depravity, and arbitraty 
irreaiBtible grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion lay deep in 
recesses beyond the soondinga of human reason. Trinituiui 
The doctrine of the Trinity, which theologians ™"""™3'' 
agree to call inscrutable, but which they do not &il to 
define and analyse with the most confident dogmatism, 
had alj'eady, as we have seen in a former passage, been 
investigated by some bold spirits with little regard to 
the established faith. They had soon however a terrible 
proof of the danger that still was to wait on such mo- 
mentous aberrations from the prescribed line, Servetus, 
having, in 1553, published, at Vienne in Dauphin^, a 
new treatise, called Christianismi Eestitutio, and escap- 
ing from thenoe, as he vainly hoped, to the Protestant 
city of Geneva, became a victim to the bigotry of the 
magistrates, instigated by Calvin, who had acquired an 
immense ascendency over that republic* He did not 

■n itntnct of Ibe dlqml* by annound Ibe world, <pH rulUla mto, H It !■ 
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leave, as &r u ve know, any peouliai dieoiplea. Ubdj, 
however, among the Qeruum Anabaptista, held tenels 
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TJlcerqo], AUvoerdcQ, DJid, I suppose, u 1 believe, by confusion wlih the 

Tliia,qaoillD e* non all indtvMKKn voit bTHoriKtm on tbe Hffia DUeel 

trlnm renim lUo^ sed reim mlHtaiitlB In ITIS. fin Btogr. Dnlt^ uts. Ho- 

Dd mulfeiutla In nrtio, et cnmiiiunl. itaelin and Servelua. 

alia In qilrlto. llbrl vH. The AbM Tbe suly^ ot tbe Chrlsttenlsnl Rt. 

BlTe gtTC* Um ward faoMMUnn. ud atlutlD. (l>fln by Allooonhn, la nrr 

Ibis 1 Dnd Also lb tbe additions of Siiuler meagre, but be prflmisee a tidier sccoud^ 

to the BllilkiUi«a Unlvonallj of Oesner, which never appearrd. II Is • fur more 

to which X. R1t« did Dot ndven. In utemlTe sehenw of tbeelc^ than had 

Allmmlen, hswereT, a diathwt hiding been jmnDnlgited bj Bervetsa hi tda flm 

Ib glicn to the ttb and Itb diilognea, tieaUsu; tbe Dioat iLterestliif of bis 

wherein tbe same tfUe Is repeated, with oplnkma being, of ooniw, those whkh 

the word iiHif<MlitMt Intsad of uirii- bmngbl htan to the stake. He distlDctlT 

eiiiKUiMt. It Is remarked In ft Dote, by bejil ths divlnl^ ot Oiiist. Dlalofus 

Eivo or IJntens, Uut It waa t gma error SKTindua modum geDeiatlonli CblisU 

to pnt tetUvCKMliw, as It makes Ser- docet, quod iiw Don sit OHlna m 

*etiu ny the cuilniy of what his Salic poteaUs. sed Tera adenndta ve- 

BjilaD require*. I am not enllrelr of nuqoe Deui. AUnoenlBi.p. 9M. He 

thia aplDlon; and If 1 oDilsratsDd the probably aacrlbed this dlvluiff to the 

viHUUtim la very inlelllglbte. De Bun, Hod of God by that name, but deolsd its 

who Beems to write from perwnal Id- dtetlnct peraopallty Id the sense <>t 

specUon ot the aaiue copy, which he mp- ao inWIUgeot being dillerent fnm (be 

poaed to be uolqDe, gives the tiUe with Tubnt. Man; olhare may have uld 

indititMUtm. The ChrlgthmloDl Bntl. aometUng at the saoie kind, bnt In mort 

tntlDwurepTliiTetl at NnrembeT;g, about uutloui Uuguaee. and trepecdng iu:tn 

nso. In the same form u the original the ronrentlonal phrafieolo^ of iheal«^ 

Is nnedbi tbe title-page; nor wonld tha f etua. Id Gut. was buined, not lo mocb 

erldence of a mcdr^rri reprint, pcaalblj fftt hia beieale^ as Uir flocoe pasaaal 

ijot taken ImmedEetely ftnm a printed oBencc he had several yetn before glm 

copT, be omelndTe. (a Calvin. The latter wrote lo Bulan 

Tbe LJI« of Servetos by Allweerdeu. bi ISIS, ServeDu cnplt hoc nolir:. Hi 

malEriali collected h; Uoehelm. who commlttara, nl Bdem meam eatennseb- 

pnt them fnlo the aatbor'e baods. Bar- ablctam hnbeat. Jam onim coftotHnnnn 

Uorts mncb mlslakso bi pladng it haheo, d venlst, Dunquam pul nt hIths 
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not imlilce those of the ancient Arians. Several persune, 
chiefly foreigners, were bnnied for such heresies in 
Ibigland nnoer Edward VI,, JElizabeth, and Jamea. 
These Anabaptiste were not veiy learned or conspicuoua 
advocates of their opinions ; bnt some of the Italian con- 
fesBOTsof Protestantism weroofmore importance. Several 
of these were repated to be Arians. None, however, 
became so celebrated as Lnlins Socinns, a yonng man 
of Gonsideisble ability, who is reckoned the proper 
founder of that sect which takes its name from his 
family. Prudently shunning the fate of Servetus, be 
neitiier pnhlished anything, nor peiBiitted his tenets to 
be openly known. He was, however, in Poland not 
long after the oommencement of this period ; and there 
seems reason to believe that he left writings, which, 
coming into the hands of some persons in that country 
who had already adopted the Anan hypothesis, induced 
them to divei^ still ferdier from the orthodox line. 
The Anti-Tiinitarians became numerons among the 
Polish Protestants ; and in 1565, having separated from 
the rest, they begui to appear as a distinct society. 
Fanstns, nephew uf Ltelins Socinns, joined them about 

sat, Allvstnlai, p. «. A tliDU«r lillal ; bat Iben an t» llUle ground 

letter to PitbI dUtoi In krih phTasa, tor inch tEaputAUon^ when we coawiieT 

IBi eipodillj Tir tlie wotd vitui for Ibe Irnor of hit wrlUnip, and the hU 

nlmi. Tin Uttn ma paliUitHd t? «bkfa be migfat laye oKspM ij t [•' 

Wyltnlngin, Id HI ecclMlullail liiitorj tnctnUon. It 111011111 be utd In Jnitln 

vcjUtoi In Datcb. SmetOB tud, la mat to Caliln Uul he decUrEs hlrciclf U 

prlDtod IMUn, cbwged CalTjn with bsve emleiTonred to obUin 11 commn- 

Tbe dvth ef Serrent bam perbapt of poaterltj, the blow thla e^te I0 bla 

m nuDj dramulaiicea of agg^rallDd ae moral npnWiaD, which Iha Annlnlaita, 

auj cxecatkA for bart^ that aver took as weUanSodulaa^wenalir^i aozJona 

plan. Oqe of tbae, and unung the to depredaW. De Senelo, aayi GroUaa, 

QjoM aOlUiiB. la, (hat be wv not tba Idco certi allqnld pfonuDtlan anaiu noD 

mljject of QeoAva, nor domldlaA la the bqui, qoU canaam ejna mo bene didid j 

dij, DOT hid Iba CfarlatlaiilBml Sestllu- nequt Calvlue e]u> hoaU i^Iall mdete 

Ho feecn publlihed (here, but at Vleime. aadeo, mm adam qoam lulque et vln^ 

AcBDnUng to oni ian. and thoaa, I be- tanlc Itan lilt CklTlniii tru^Iaverll 

Dot ameiuible lo the tanmaala (tf the Baldolnum, CastellkiDem. Grot. Op. 

RfnMh:. Th»lag. It. 13*. Of Serretui and hla 

The «ao««i or Barrotau are not eadlr optoloiia, he «aj^ In another place, t«j 

aKtrUiaed In all nepecta, nor ver^ Id- fairly, Eil In lUo u^otlo dUBcUUmo Im- 

ttreatlng to the reader. Same of them dlk ems, p. <H. 
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1678 ; and acqoirmg & great asceadencj by hie talenta, 
gave a name to tiie sect, thongli their creed waa already 
conformable to his owq. An university, or rather 
academy, for it never obtained a legal foundation, 
established at Bacow, a small town belonging to a 
Polish nobleman of their peranaaion, about 1570, sent 
forth men - of cxtnaiderable eminence and great zeal in 
the propagation of tboir tenets. These, indeed, chiefly 
belong to the ensuing century ; but, before the termina- 



28. As thiB is a literary, rather than an ecclesiastical 
history, we shall neither adrert to the less learned sec- 
laries, nor speak of controversies which had chiefly a 
local importance, such as tliose of the English Puritans 
with the established church. Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity will claim attention in a subsequent chapter. 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Reformation, 
BeiiEiDiii those ominous symptoms which had appeared in 
inioisram*. jjg earlier stage, disunion, virulence, bigotry, 
intolerance, far from yi^ding to any benignant influence, 
grew more inveterate and incurable. Vet some there 
were, even in this century, who laid the foimdations of a 
more charitable and rational indulgence to diversities of 
judgment, which the principle of the Beformation itself 
had in some measure eanotioned. It may be stud that 
this tolerant spirit rose out of the ashes of Servetus. The 
right of civil ma^strates to punish heresy wiUi death 
had been already impugned by some Protestant theolo- 
gians as well aa by ErBsmus. Luther had declared 
against it ; and though Zwingle, who had maintained die 
same principle as Luther, has been chained with having 
afterwards approved the drowning of some Anabaptists in 
the lake of Zurich, it does not appear that his langaage 
requires such an interpretation. The early Anabaptists, 
indeed, having been seditious and nnmanf^eable to the 
greatest degree, it is not easy to show that they were put 
to death simply on account of their religion. But the 
execution of Servetne, with circnmstancee of so much 
cruelty, and with no possible pretext but the error of his 
opinions, brought home to the minds of serious men the 
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importance of confiidering whether a mere penmaaiua of 
the truth of our own doctrines can jnstify the infliction 
of capital poniahment on those who diBeent from them ; 
and how fer we can consistently reprobate the persecu- 
tions of the chnrch of Eome, while acting eo closely after 
her example. But it was dangerous to withstand openly 
the rancour of the ecoleeiastics domineering in the Pro- 
testant churches, or the usual bigotry of the multitude. 
Melanchthon himself, tolerant by nature, and knowing 
enough of the spirit of persecution which disturbed his 
peace, was yet nnfortanately led by timidity to express, 
in a letter to Beza, his approbation of the death of Ser- 
Tetns, though he admits that some saw it in a different 
light. Cal-vin, early in 1 554, published a disBertation to 
vindicate the magistrates of Geneva in their dealings 
with this heretic. But Sebastian Caatalio, q^^,^ 
under the name of Martin Belliua, ventured to ' 

reply in a little tract, entitled " De Heereticis quomodo 
cum iis agendum sit variorum SentenliBe," This is a 
collation of different passages from the fathers and mo- 
dem authors in favour of toleration, to which he prefixed 
a letter of hie own to the Duke of Wirtembei^, more 
valuable than the rest of the work, and, though written 
in the cautious style reqnired by the times, containing 
the pith of those arguments which have ultimately 
triumphed in almost every part of Europe. The impos- 
sibility of forcing belief, die obscurity and insignificance 
of many disputed questions, the sympathy which the 
fortitude of heretics produced, and other leading topics, 
are well touched in tiiia very short tract, for the preface 
does not exceed twenty-eight pages in 16mo.° 

30. Beza answered Castalio, whom he perfectly knew 
under the mask of Bellius, in a much longer uiBnerHi 
treatise, " De Htereficis a Civili Magistratu •wb™*. 
Funiendis." It is unnecessaiy to say that his tone ia 
that of a man who is sure of having the civil power on 
his side. As to capital punishments for heresy, he ac- 
knowledges that he has to contend, not only with such 

> Thli UUle Imti bu been ittTlbntcd ud ft»-irlU. wUdi on DppoKd to tbe 

l7 KOOB to tMltat Sodnu < I Iblnk Cu- AngnMlDliui (yilem thai geoenllf pre- 

lallo nnn proteble. Culsllo taltrtilaed nlenL He eeema tiaa (o hive apprDit- 

Tsy dUmmt uDllmenu frsm thae ot muted Id Ibe SibclUui (heorlei of Seirs. 

Ben on aoM Ibeologlciil poioto. M ip- tiu on Ibe Tiliiltf . Be* p. lU, edit 

pe*n br bli dlal>iciia on pRdeitbutUia 1«:3. r , 
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Bceptics aa Castalio, but -with some pious and learned 
men.'' Ho justifies their infliction, however, by the 
magnitude of the crime, and by the Mosaic law, as well 
as by preoedeuts in Jewish and Christiaa history. Calvin, 
he positively asserte, used bia influence that the death of 
Servetua might not be by fire, for the truth of which he 
appeals to the Senato ; but though moat lenient in gene- 
ral, they had deemed no less expiation sufficient for such 
impiety.* 

31. A treatise written in a aimilar apirit to that of 
^^ Castalio, by Aooncio, one of the nmnerous exiles 
from Italy, " Ue Stratagematibua Satanie, Ba.sle, 
1565," deserves some notice in the history of opinions, 
because it is, perhaps, the first wherein the limitation of 
fundamental articles of Chriatianity to a small number is 
laid down at considerable length. He instances, among 
doctrines which he does not reckon fundameslal, those 
of the real presence and of the Trinity ; and, in genenJ, 
such as are not either expreaacd in Scripture or deducible 
from it by unequivocal reasoning,' Aconcio inveighs 
against capital pimishments for heresy i but his argu- 
ment, like that of Castalio, is good againet every minor 
penalty. " If the cleigy," he aays, " Mice get the upper 
hand, and carry this point, that, as soon as one opens ids 
mouth, the executioner shall be called in to cut all knots 
with his knife, what will become of the study of Scrip- 
ture? Thejwill think it very little worth while to 
trouble their heads with it ; and, if I may presume to 
say so, will set up every fancy of their own for truth, 
O unhappy times ! wretched posterity 1 if wo abandon 
the arms by which alone we can subdue our adversary." 
Aconcio was not improbably an Arian ; this may be aur- 
mised, not only because he was an Italian Protestant, and 
because he seems to intimate it in some passages of hie 
treatise, but on the authority of Strype, who mentions 
htm as reputed to be such while belonging to a small 
congregation of refugees in London.' This book attracted 
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a good deal of notice : it waa tranela-ted both into rrencli 
ftnd English; and, in one language or another, went 
through several editions. In the next century it became 
of much authority TOith the Arminians of Holland. 

32. Mino Celso, of Siena, and another of the Bame claas 
of refugeeH, in a long and elaborate argument ^^ 
against persecution, I)e Hsereticis Capitali Sup- ceUus 
plicio non AfGciendia, quotes several authorities K"™*^. 
from writers of the sixteenth century in his favour.'' We 
should add to these advocates of toleration the name of . 
Theodore Koomhert, who courageously stood np in Hol- 
land against one of the most encroaching and bigoted 
hierarchies of that age. Koomhert, averse in other 
points to the authority of Calvin and Beza, seems to have 
been a precursor of Arminins ; but he ia chiefly known, 
by a treatise against capital punishment for heresy, pub- 
lished in Latin after his death. It is extremely scarce, 
and I have met with no author except Bayle and Brandt 
who speaks of it from direct knowledge,' Thus, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the simple proposition, that 
men for holding or declaring heterodox opinions in re- 
ligion ought not to bo burned alive, or otherwise put to 
death, was itself little else than a sort of heterodoxy ; and 
though many privately must have been persuaded of its 
troth, the iTTotestant churches were as far from acknow- 
ledging it as that of Eome. No one had yet pretended 
to assert the general right of religions worship, which, 
in fact, was rarely or never conceded to Ihe Romanists in a 
Protestant country, though the Huguenots shed oceana 
of blood.to secure the same privilege for themselves. 

*1« Bayle. EUubelh g&Te him > pen- (hL IN. 

■iiHi for ■ book on forUflciiClon. > I^le, Blogr. ITnlT. ; Bnodt, HM. 

>> Celm TIM fomerly nppoKd to be de to E«£Fiin«tlon itt PtovIbbs Uniw. 

■ Beacons pnson, but tlw awtrai; baa L 43C Upslui liad. in his PdUUcs, to- 

b«D stibUsfaed. The booh «u pub- Tclghed Bedsit (be tolenitloo of nmre 

Udwd la IBM, bat wliliaat nuw or nllgtoiu Km) one in b commoBwHlih. 

place. Hs qaotes Aeooclo freqnenUj. Dre, Bees, nl membrnm potioB ilLquid, 

Tbc fbUowb^ pusige Menu to rofer to qnun totnm corpng InfereAt. Koombert 

Serretafl:-— SoperlonbiiB aimlB, Ad h»' uHwtred tbld, i\edkatbig bla amwer to 
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plane cieaentea.iJiHbiereibi pioTettlalo Thtawaaln IMO, and Koomhert died Iho 
complei]. In Bde naabs^oni (ecerunt, same year. 
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S3. In the conclndicg part of the centtUT th« Pro- 
P^y^^ teetant caufle, though not politically unpros- 
proiatut- perons, but rdthcir mauifesting some additional 
>™^ strength through the great energies put forth 

by Ei^laad and Holland, was less and lees viotorions in 
the conflict of opinion. It might, perhaps, seem to a 
spectator that it gained more in France by iho dissolution 
of the League and the establishment of a perfect tolera- 
tioa, sustained by extraordinary securities in the Edict of 
Nantes, than it lost by the conformity of Henry IV. to 
the ('atholio religion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, the advastage will appear far greater on the other 
side; for this precedent, in the case of a man so con- 
spionous, would easily serve all who might fancy they 
mul any public interest to excuse them, from which the 
tranijition would not be long to the care of their own. 
After this time, accordingly, we find more nnmerous con- 
versions of the Huguenots, especially the nobler classes, 
than before. They were furnished with a pretext by an 
luilncky circumst^ce. In a public conference, held at 
Foutainobleau in 1600, before Henry IV., from which 
great expectation had been raised, Du Plesais Momay, a 
man of the noblest character, but, though very learned as 
a gentleman, more fitted to maintain fia rel^on in the 
field than in the schools, was signally worsted, having 
been supplied with forged or impertinent qnotations from 
the &thers, which his antagonist. Perron, easily exposed. 
Casaubon, who was present, speaks with dliame, but 
without reserve, of his defeat; and it was an additional 
mortification that the king pretended ever afteiwards to 
have been more thoroughly persuaded by this conference 
that he had embraced the truth, as well as gained a crown, 
by abandonii^ the Protestant side.^ 

34. The men of letters had another example, about the 
Desertion Same time, in one of the most distinguished of 
ot Lipsiiu. their fnrtemity, Justus LipsiuB. Ho left Leyden 

eUeu, n(«U«LBd Oia cluigp uf 
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on some pretence in 1591 fortheSpanialiLowOoiuitrieB, 
and BOon afterwaids emftnujod the Eomish feith. Lest 
his oouvereion ehould be miapected, Lipdua difigraced a 
name, great at least in literature, by writing in fevonr of 
the local superetitions of those bigoted provincee. It is 
true, however, thatsome. though the lesser, portion of his 
critical works were published after his change of religion. 

35. The controversial divinity poured forth during this 
period is now little remembered. In England jeweii'j 
it may be thought necesBaiy to mention Jewell's *P"i<«r. 
celebrated Apology, This short book is written with 
spirit; the style is tetse, the aignments pointed, the 
authorities much to the purpose, so that its effect* are 
not surprisii^. This treatise is written in Latin ; his 
Defence of the Apology, a much more diffuse work, in 
English. Upon the merits of the controversy of Jewell 
wit^ the Jesuit Harding, which this defence embraces, I 
am not competent to give any opinion ; in length and 
learning it far surpasses our earlier polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high repntation which Jewell 
obtained by his surprising memory and inde- Eiigiieb 
fetigable reading, it cannot be said that many •i""''*''". 
English theologians of the reign of Elizabeth were 
eminent for that learning which was required for ec- 
clesiastical controversy. Their writings are neitlier 
numerous nor profonnd. Some exceiitions ought to be 
made. Hooker was sufficiently versed in tlie fathers, and 
he possessed also a far more extensive knowledge of the 
philosophical writers of antiquity than any others could 
pretend. The science of morals, according to Mosheim, 
or rather of casuistry, which Calvin had left in a rude 
and imperfect state, is confessed to have been first reduced 
into some kind of form, and explained with some accuracy 
and precision, by Perkins, whose works, however, were 
not. published before the next century." Hugh Broughton 
was deep in Jewish erudition. Whitaker and Nowell 
ought also to be mentioned. It would not be difficult to 
extract a few more names fi'om biographical collections, 
but names so obscure that we could not easily bring their 
merit as scholars to any sufficient test. Sandys's sermons 
may be called perhaps good, but ceitainly not very dia- 

" Jloslielin, Chulme™. 
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tiiiguisbed. The most eminently learned man of tlie 
queen's reign seems to have *een Dr. John Bainolds ; 
and a foreign author of the last centtuy, Colomies, places 
him among the first six in copiousness of erudition whom 
the Protestant churches had produced.' Yet his works 
are, I presume, read by nobody, nor am I aware that they 
are ever quoted ; aud Eainolds himself is chieiSy known 
by the anecdote, that, havii^ been educated in the church 
of Rome, as hie brother was in the Protestant commnnion, 
they mutually converted each other in the couree of dis- 
putetion. Kainolds was on the Puritan side, and took a 
part in the Hampton Court conference. 

37. As the century drew near its close, the church of 
Beiianoia. ^^^ brought forward her most renowned and 
formidable champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and 
afterwards a cardinal. No one had entered the field on 
that side with more acut«nc88, no one Lad displayed mure 
skill in marshalling the various arguments of controver- 
sial theology, so as to support each other and serve the 
grand purpose of church authority. " He does not often," 
saj'sDupin, " employ reasoning, hut relies on the textual 
authority of Scripture, of the councils, the fathers, and 
the consent of the theologians — seldom qwtting his 
subject or omitting any passage useful to his argument- 
giving the objections fairly and answering thorn in few 
words. His style is not so elegant as that of writers 
who have made it their object, hut clear, neat, and brief, 
without dryness or barbarism. He knew well the tenets 
of Pivtestants, and states them faithfully, avoiding the 
invective so common with controversial writers," It is 
nevertheless alleged by his opponents, and will not seem 
incredible to those who know what polemical theology 
has always been, that he attempts to deceive the reader, 
and argues only in the interests of his cause." 
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38. BeUarmin, if w« may believe Da Fflrron, was not 
unlearned in Greek ; ' but it ie positively asserted, qq 
the other side, that he could hardly read it, and that he 
quotes the widtera in that language only from tranela- 
tionB. Nor has his oiitioal judgment been much esteemed. 
But his abilitiea aie beet testified by Protestant tlieolo- 
gians, not only in their terms of eulogy, but indirectly 
in the peculiar zeal with which they chose him as their 
worthiest adversary. More than half a dozen books in 
die next fif^ years bear the title of Anti-Bellarminus ; 
it seemed as ^ the victory must remain with those who 
should bear away the qtoUa opima of this hostile general. 
The Catholic writers, on the other hand, borrow every 
thing, it has been said, from BeUarmin, as the poets do 
from Homer.' 

S9. In the hands of BeUarmin, and other strenuous 
advooatesof the church, no point of controversy _ , . 
was neglected. But m a general view we may conuoveny 
justly say that the heat of battle was not in the '^^«^ 
same part of ^be field as before. Luther and his immediate 
diacipes held nothing so vital as the tenet of justi&ca' 
tion by faith alone, while the ailments of Eckius and 
Cajetan were chiefly designed to maintain the modifica- 
tion of doctrine on that subject which had been handed 
down to them by the fathers and schoolmen. The differ- 
ences of the two parties, as to the mode of corporeal 
presence in tlie euchaiiat, though quite sufficient to keep 
them asunder, could hardly bear much controversy ; inas- 
much as the primitive writers, to whom it was usual to 
appeal, have not, as is universally agreed, drawn these 
metaphysical distinctions with much preciseness. But 
when the Helvetic churches, and those bearing the 
general name of Kefonned, became, after the middle of 
the century, as prominent, to say the least, in theological 
literature as the Lutheran, this controversy acquired 
much greater importance ; the persecutioiiB in England 
and the Netherlands were principally directed a^^ainst 
this ein^e heresy of denying the real presence, and the 
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dieputeB of the press tamed so generallj npoa no other 
tipio. 

40. In the last part of the centtuy, throngh the in- 
j fluence of eome political circumstances, we find 
ax pipti a new theme of polemicftl discnseion, more pecn- 
power. liarly oharacteiistio of the age. Before the ap- 
pearance of the early reformers, a republican or ariBto- 
cratio spirit in ecclesiastical polity, strengthened by the 
decrees of the councils of Constance and Basle, hy the 
co-operation, in some instances, of the national church 
-with the state in redressing or demanding the redress of 
abuses, and certainly also both by the vices of the court 
of Rome, and its diversion to local politics, had fiilly 
coimterbalanced, or even in a great measnte silenced, the 
bold pretenaiona of the school of Hildebrand. In sncb 
a lax notion of papal authority, prevalent in Cisalpine 
Europe, the Protectant Beformation had found one source 
of its success. But for this cause the theory itself lost 
ground in the Catholic church. At the council of Trent 
the aristocratio or episcopal parly, though it seemed to 
display itself in great strength, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish and Giallican churches, was for 
the most part foiled in questions that touched the limi- 
tations of papal supremacy. From this time the latter 
power became loM of tlte ascendant. " No Catholic," 
says Schmidt, " dared aifter the Beformtttion to say one 
hundredth part of what Gereou, Peter d'Ailly, and 
many others, had openly preached." The same instinot, 
of which we may observe the workings in the present 
day, then also taught the subjects of the church that it 
was no time to betray jealousy of their own government, 
■when the public enemy was at their gates. 

41, In this resuscitation of the court of Bome, that is, 
_. . of the papal authority, in contradistinction to 
held by ibe the general doctrine and discipline of the 
Jteaitn. Catholic church, mnch, or rather most, was 
due to the Jesuits. Obedience, not to that abstraction 
of theologians, the Catholic church, a shadow eluding 
the touch and vanishing into emptiness before the in- 
quiring eye, but to its living, acting centre, the one 
man, was their vow, their duty, their function. They 
maintained, therefore, if not quite for the first time, yet 
with little countenance from the great authorities of the 
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Bchools, hia peiwmal infallibility in mattere of faith. 
They aaserted hia superiority to general councils, his 
prerogatiTe ot dispensing with all the canons of th© 
church, on grounds of spiritual expediency, whereof he 
alone conld judge. As they grew bolder, some went on 
to pronounce even the divine laws subject to this control ; 
but it cannot be said that a princiiile, which eeemed so 
paradoxical, though perhaps only a consequeDce fWm 
their aesumptions, was generally received. 

42. But the moat striking consequence of this novel 
position of the papacy was the renewal of its ^^j^j^ ^ 

' ' to temporal power, or, in stricter Ian- dnuH 
to pronounce the forfeiture of it by '^""■'- 
aovereigns for ofTenoes against religion. This 

iretension of fiie Holy See, though certainly not aban- 
doned, had in a considerable degree lain dormant in 
that period of comparative weakness which followed the 
great schism of the fourteenth century, Paul III. de- 
prived Henry VIU. of hb dominions, as far as a bull 
could have that effect : but the deposing jvower was not 
generally asserted with much spirit against the first 
princes who embtaced the Beformation. In this second 
part of the century, however, the see of Rome was filled 
by men of stem zeal and intrepid ambition, aided by the 
Jesuits and other r^nlars with ui energy unknown 
before, and favoured ^so by the political interests of the 
greatest monarch in Christendom. Two circumstanceB 
of the utmost importance gave them occasion to scour 
the nut away from their ancient weapons — the final 
prostration of the Bomish faith in England by Elizabeth, 
and the devolution of Jhe French crown on a Protestant 
heir. Incensed by the former event, Pius V,, the repre- 
sentative of the most rigid party in the church, issued 
in 1570 his famous bull, releasing English ^^^ 
Catholics from their allegiance to the queen, neiiiKt 
and depriving her of all right and title to tho *^""'**' 
throne. Elizabeth and her parliament retaliated by aug- 
mented severities of law against these unfortunate sub- 
jects, who had little reason to thank the Jesuits for 
announcing maxims of rebellion which it was not easy 
to carry into effect, Allen and Persons, secure at St. 
Omer and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of reeisting 
a prince who should break his &ith with God and the 
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people ; especiallj vrhea the sapreme governor of the 
churoh, wnoBe funotioii it is to watch over its welfare, 
and separata the leprous from the clean, has adjudged 
the cause. 

43. In the war of the Le&gne men became still more 
■MBo^ &miliar with this tenet. Those who fought 
^^- under that banner did not all acknowledge, or 
at least would not in other circumstances have admitt«d, 
the pope's deposing power ; but no faction will reject 
a false principle that adds strength to its side. Philip II., 
though ready enough to treat the see of Kojne as sharply 
and rudely as the Italians do their saints when refcuc' 
tory, found It his int«reet to encourage a doctrine so 
dangerous to monarchy, 'when it was directed against 
Elizabeth and Henry. For this i^eason we may read with 
less surprise in BeUthazar Ayida, a layman, a lawyer, 
and judge-advocate in the armies of Spain, the most 

unambiguous and unlimited assertion of the 
po^^r^ deposing theory : — "Kings abusingtheirppwer 
Spain-'" ™*y ^ variously compelled," be eays, " by 
' the sovereign pontiff to act justly ; for he Is 
the earthly vicegerent at God, from whom he has re- 
ceived both swords, temporal as well as spiritual, for the 
peace and preservation of the Christian commonwealth. 
Nor can he only control, if it is for the good of this 
commonwealth, but even depose kings, as God, whose 
delegate he is, deprived Saul of his kingdom, and as 
pope Zacbat? reletued the Franks from their allegiance 
to Childeric." ' 

44, Bellarmin, the brillisnt advocate of whom we have 
uitTUAbj already spoken, amidst the othra' disputes of 
Beiiannin. jjjg Protestaut quarrel, Aid not hesitat* to sus- 
tain the papal authority in it« amplest extension. His 
treatise " De Summo Pontifice, Capite Totius Uilitantb 
Eccleslte," forms a portion, and by no means the least 
important, of those entitled " The Controversies of Bel- 
larmin," and first appeared separately in 1586. The 
pope, he asserts, has no direct temporal authority in the 
dominions of Christian princes ; he cannot interfere with 
their merely civil affairs, unless they a^o bis feudal 
vassals; but indirectly, that is, for the s^e of some 
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spiritoal advantage, all things are submitted to his dis- 
posal. He cannot depose these princes, even for a just 
cause, aa their immediate superior, imless they are 
feudally his vassals ; but he can take away and give to 
others their kingdoms, if Ihe salvation of soub require 
it.' We shall observe hereafter how artfully this papal 
scheme was combined with the more captivating tenets 
of popular aovereignty; each designed for the special 
case, that of Henry I v., whose legitimate rights, esta- 
blished by the constitution of France, it was expected 
by this joint effort to overthrow, 

45. Two methods of delivering theological doctrine 
had prevailed in the Catholic church for many „ ,. . , 
agefl. The one, called positive, was dogmatic ibNiogtui 
rather than argumentative, deducing its tenets ''"'""■ 
from immediate authorities of Scripture or of the fathers, 
which it interpreted and explained for its own purpose. 
It.was a received principle, conveniently for this system 
of' 'interpretation, that most parts of Scripture had a 

iilurality of meaning; and that the allegorical or ana- 
ogical senses were as much to be sought as the primary 
and literal. The scholastic theology, on the other hand, 
which acquired its name because it was irequently 
heard ia the schools of divinity and employed the 
weapons of dialectics, was a sclieme of inferences drawn, 
with all the subtilty of reasoning, from the same funda- 
mental principles of authority, the Scriptures, the fethera, 
the councils of the church. It must be evident upon 
reflection, that where many thousand propositions, or 
sentences easily convertible into them, had acquired the 
rank of indisputable truths, it was not difBcult to raise 
a specious structure of connected syllc^ms ; and hence 
the theol<^y of the schools was a series of inferences 
from the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, as their 
physios were fi^m Aristotle, and their metaphysics from 
a mixture of the two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a complete and 
scientific form, led to the compilation of theo- lmI c™- 
logical systems, generally called Loci Com- """** 
munes. These were very common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, both in the chnioh of Borne, and. 
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after some time, in tlie two Protestant commuDioiu. 
But Luther, thongh at first he bestowed inuueuae prai»>e 
ttpon the Loci Commimes of Melanchthon, grew unfa- 
vourable to all ayatematio theology. His own writings 
belong to that class we call positive. They deal with 
the interpretation of Scripture and the ezptmsion of its 
literal meaning. Luther rejected, except in a very 
(^paring application, the search after allegorical senses. 
Melanchthon also, and in general the divines of the Augs- 
burg confession, adhered chiefly to the principle of eingle 
interpi-etation.' 

47. The Institat«s of Calvin, which belong to the pre- 
In tiis ceding part of the century, though not entitled 
Proieatini jjoci Commuues, maybe reckoned a fall system 
of deductive theology. Wolfgang Musculua published a 
treatise with the usual title. It should be observed (hat, 
in the Lutheran church, the ancient method of echolastio 
theology revived after the middle of this century, espe- 
oially in the divines of Melanchthon's party, one of 
whose characteristics was a greater deference to eccle- 
siastical usi^ and opinion than the more rigid Luthe- 
rans would ondure to pay. The Loci Thoologici of 
Chemnitz and those of Stngelius wew, in their age, of 
great reputation ; the former, by one of the compilers of 
the FoiTOula Ooncordite, might be read without risk of 
finding those heterodoxies of Melanchthon which the 
latter was supposed to exhibit," 

48. In the church of Rome the scholastic theolcigy 
iniiCaUiDUo retained xa undisputed respect; it was for 
ciiurcii. tjjg iiereticai Protestanla to dread a method of 
keen logic, by which their sophistry was cut through. 
The most remarkable book of tiiis kind, which falls 
within the sixteenth century, is the Loci Theologici of 
Melchior Canue, published at Salamanca in 1563, three 
years after the death of the author, a Dominiofm., and 
professor in that university. It is of course the theo- 
logy of the reign and country of Philip II., but Canua 
was a man acquainted with history, philosophy, and 
ancient literature. Eichhom. after giving several pages 
to an abstract of this volume, pronounces it worthy to 
be still read. It may he seen by his analysis how Canus, 
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after the manner of the achoobnen, incotporated philo- 
Bophicol with theol<^cal science. Dupin, whose ab- 
Btraot is rather different in eubBtance, t^a this an ex- 
cellent work, and vritten with all the elegsnce we could 

49. Catharin, one of the theologians most prominent 
in the council of Trent, thongh he seema not f^^,,^f^ 
to have inonired the chai^ of heresy, went 
&rther from the doctrine of Angnstin and Aquinaa than 
was deemed strictly orthodox in the Catholic chinch. 
He framed a theory to reconcile predestination with the 
nnlTersality of grace, which haa aince been known in 
this country by the name of Baxterianism, and is, I be- 
lieve, adopted by many diTinee at this day, Dnpin, 
however, calls it a new invention, nnknown to the an- 
cient fiithera, and never received in the achoola. It haa 
been followed, he adds, by nobody. 

50. In the critical and expository department of theo- 
logical literature, much was written during this 
period, fotming no small proportion of the t%f>x\ioty 
great collection called Critici Sacri. In the "''Ungt 
Bomish church we may distinguish the Jesuit Maldonat, 
whose commenlariee on the evangelists have been highly 
praised by theolt^ans of the Protestant side ; and 
among these we may name Calvin and Beza, who occupy 
the h^heat place,' while below them are ranked Bullui' 
ger, Zanchius, Hnscnlns, Chemnitz, and several more. 
But I believe that, even in the reviving appetite for 
obsolete theology, few of these writers have yet at- 
tracted much attention. A polemical spirit, it is ob- 
served 1^ Eichhom, penetrated all theological science, 
not only in dogmatical writings, but in those of mere 
interpretation ; in cateohisms, in sermons, in eccle- 
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eiastioal hiatory, we find the author anned for combat, 
and always standing in imagination before an enemy. 
61. A regular and copious history of the church, from 
Ecciaiu- *^® primitive agee to the Eeformation itself, 
uui bit was first given by the Luthenms tmdec the title 
'"''^ C,enturi» Magdebut^nsea, fium the name of 
the city where it was compiled. The principal among 
aeveral authors concerned, usually called Oenturiatores, 
was Flaciua lUyriouB, a most inveterate enemy of Me- 
lanchlhon. This work has been more than once re- 
print«d, and is etill, in point of truth and original re- 
search, the m.06t considerable ecclesiastical history on 
the Protestant side. Mosheim, or his tianslator, calls 
this an immortal work ;' and ihchhom speaks of it in 
strong terms of admiration for the boldness of the enter- 
prise, the laboriouaness of the execution, the spirit with 
which it cleared away a mass of fable, and placed eccle- 
siastioal history on an authentic basis. The faults, both 
those springing from the imperfect knowledge and from 
the prejudices of the oompilerg, are equally conspicuous.* 
Nearly forty years afterwards, between Uie years 1688 
and 1609, the celebrated Annals of Cardinal Baronins, 
in twelve volumes, appeared. Thes^ were bronght 
down by him only fo the end of the twelfth century ; 
their continuation by Eainaldns, published between 1646 
and 1663, goes down to 1666, It was the object of 
Protestant learning in the seventeenth centuiy to repel 
the authority and impugn the allegations of Baroniua. 
Those of his own communion, in a more advanced stage 
of criticism, have confessed his mistakes ; many of them 
arising from a want of acquaintance with the Greek 
langu^e, indispensable, as we should now justly think, 
for one who imdertook a general history of the church, 
but not sufficiently universal in Italy, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, to deprive those who did not possess 
it of a high character for erudition, Eichhom speaks 
far less favourably of Baronins than of the Centuriators," 
But of these two voluminous histories, written with 
equal prejudice on opposite sides, an impartial and ju- 
dicious scholar has thus given his opinion : — 
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52. " An eccleaiaatioal historian," Le Clero satirically 
observes, " ov^ht to adhei'e inviolably to this l^^,^, 
mAxim, that whatever can be favourable to duncur 
heretics is fidse, and whatever can be said "'""^ 
(gainst them is true ; while, on the other hand, all that 
does honour to the orthodox is nnquestionable, and 
everything that can do them disciredit is surely a He. 
He must snppiees, too, witli care, or at least extenuate 
as &T as possible, the errors and vices of those whom 
the ortliodoz are acoustomed to respect, whether they 
know anything about them or no ; and must exaggerate, 
on the contrary, the mistakes and feults of the heterodox 
to the atmoet of his power. He mnst remember that 
any orthodox vmter is a competent witness against a 
heretio, and is to be trusted implicitly on his word; 
while a heretic is never to be believed against the ortho- 
dox, and has honour enough done him in allowing bim 
to speak against his own side, or in fevour of our own. 
It is thus ttkut the Centnriators of Hagdebuiv, and thus 
that Cardinal Baronius have written ; each of their 
works having by this means acquired an immortal glory 
with its own parly. But it must be owned that they 
are not the earliest, and that they have only imitated 
most of their predecessors in this plan of writing. For 
many ages men had only sought in ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, not what was really to be found there, but what 
they conceived ought to be there for the good of their 
own party." " 

63. But in the midst of so many diseeutients from each 
other, some resting on the tranquil bosom of DaiRkai 
the church, some fighting the long battle of "^i™' 
argument, some catching at gleams of supernatural l^t, 
the Teiy truths of natnral and revealed religion were 
called in question by a different party. The proofc of 
this before the middle of the sixteenth century are chiefly 
to be derived from Italy, Pomponatius has already been 
mentioned, and some other Aristotelian philosophers 
might be added. But these, whose scepticiBm extended 
to natui^ theology, belong to the class of metaphysical 
writera, whose place is in ttie next chapter. If we limit 
ourselves to those who directed their attacks against 
Christianity, it must be presumed that, in an agio when 
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the tribnuflls of jnetice visited, even witb the punish- 
tneut of death, the denial of any fundamental doctrine, 
few books of an openly iireligiona tendency could ap- 

f)ear,'' A ahort pamphlet by one Vallee cost him hia 
ife in 1674, Some others were clHcdeatinely oircnlated 
in France before the end of the century ; and the list of 
men suspected of infidelity, if we cotild trust oil private 
anecdotes of the time, would be by no means short, 
Bodis, Montaigne, Charron, have been reckoned among 
the rejecters of Christianity. The first I conceive to 
have acknowledged no revelation bat the Jewish; the 
second ia free, in my opinion, from all reasonable sus- 
picion of infidelity; -the piincipal work of the third waa 
not published till 1601. His former treatise, " Des Trois 
Ventes," is an elaborate vindication of the Christian and 
Catholic religion.* 

54. I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter 
wienu, Ds than the present, the books that relate to soi^ 
ProsUtfis. ogfy (^J^^ demoniacal possessions, though they 
can only in a very lax souse be ranked with theolc^cal 
literature. The greater part are contemptible in any 
other light than as evidences of the state of human opinion. 
Those designed to rescue the innocent from sanguinary 
prejudices, and chase the real demon of superstition from 
the mind of man, deserve to be commemorated. Two 
such works belong to this period. Wierus, a physician 
of the Netherlands, in a treatise " De Prcestigiis," Basle, 
1564, combats the horrible prejudice by which those ac- 
cused of witchcraft were thrown into the flames. He 
shows a good deal of credulity as to diabolical UlfiaionB, 
but takes these nnfortunate persons for the devil's vic- 
tims rather than his aooomplices. Upon the whole, 
Wierus destroys more snperstition than he seriously 
intended to leave behind. 
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65. A far superior writer is our oonntr^man Beginald 

Scot, whose object is the same, but whose views sutoo 
are inoomparably more extensive and enlight- wiirhcnn. 
ened. He denies altogether to the devil any power of 
ooatroUii^ the ooarse of nature. It may b«>easily sup- 
posed that this solid and Learned penon, for such he was 
beyond almost all the English of that age, did not escape 
in his own time, or tot^ afterwards, the censure of those 
who adhered to superstition. Scot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft was published in 1684.' Bodin, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to suBtain the vulgar notions of Witchcraft 
in his Demonomanie dee Sorciers. It is not easy to con- 
ceive a more wretched production ; besides his supersti- 
tious absurdities, he is guilty of exciting the magistrate 
a^^ainst Wierus, by representing him as a real confederate 
of Satan. 

£6. We may conclude this chapter by mentioning the 
prinoipaiveTsionsandeditionsof Scripture, No iaibsnticn^ 
edition of the Greek Testament, worthy to be "'^"Ik""- 
specified, appeared after that of Bobert Stephens, whose 
text was invariably followed. The council of Trent de- 
clared the Vulgate translation of Scripture to be authen- 
tic, condemning all that should deny its authority. It 
has been a commonplace with Protestants to inveigh 
stgumMt this decree, even while they have virtually main- 
tained the principle upon which it is founded — one by 
no means peculiar to the church of Eome — being no 
other than that it is dangerous to unsettle the minds of 
the ignorant, or partially learned, in religion ; a propo- 
sition not easily disputable by any man of sense, but, 
when act«d upon, as incompatible eis any two contraries 
oan bo with the i^e and general investigation of truth. 

67, Notwithstanding this decision in fevour of the 
Yu^ate, there was room left for partial uncer- 
tainty. The council of Trent, declaring the id™?^ 
tranriation itself to be authentic, pronounced ^^""^ 
nothing in favour of any manuscript or edition ; 
and ae it would be easier to put down learning altogether 
than absolutely to restrain tbe searching spirit of criti< 
cism, it was soon held that the council's decree went but 
to the general fidelity of the version, without warranting 
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aveiy jjaset^. Many Catholic writers, accordingly, have 
put a very liberal interpretation on this decree, Buffet- 
ing such emendaligiiB of particular tests as the original 
Beemed to demand. They have even given new trtmala 
tiona ; one-by Arias Montanus is chiefly founded on that 
of Pf^ninuB, and an edition of the ^'^nlgate, by Isidore 
Clarius, is said to resemble & new translation, by his 
numerous corrections of the test from the Hebrew.* 
Sistus V. determined to put a stop to a licence which 
rendered the Tridentine provisions almost nngatoiy. 
He ftilfilled the intentions of the council by causing to 
be published in 1590 the Sistine Bible; an authoritative 
edition to be used in all churches. This was however 
superseded by another, eet forth only two years after- 
wards by Clement VIII., which is said to differ more 
than any oilier from that which his predecessor had pub- 
lished as authentic; a circmnstMice not forgotten by 
Protestant polemics. The Sistine edition is now veiy 
scarce. The Bame pope had published a standard edition 
of the Septuagint in 1587." 

58. The Latin translations made by Protestants in this 
Bjpiw- period were that by Sebastian Castalio, which, 
leaiunu, m gearch of more el^tmce of style, deviates 
from the simplicity, as well as sense, of the original, and 
&ils therefore of obtaining that praise at the hands of 
men of taste for which more essential requisites have 
been sacrificed;' and that by Tremellius and Junius, 
published at Frankfort in 1575 and subsequent years. 
It was retouched some time afterwards by Junius, after 
the deatii of his coadjutor. This translation was better 
esteemed in Protestant countries, especially at first, than 
by the Catholic critics. Simon speaks of it with little 
respect. It professedly adheres closely to the Hebrew 
idiom. Beza gave a Latin version of the New Teattiment 
It is doubtful whether any of these translations have 
much improved upon the Vulgate. 

69. The new translations of the Scriptures into modem 
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languages wei« nattuully not so nnnieFoua se at an 
earlier period. Two in Englieli are well known ; 
the Qeneva Bible of 1560, published in that icto m" 
city by Coverdale, Whittingham, and other ro- ''^"' i°"- 
fiigees, and the Bishop's Bible of 1568. Both of 
these, or at least the latter, were profoBsedly founded 
npon the prior versions, but certainly not without a close 
comparison with the original text. The English Catho- 
lics published a translation of the New Testament from 
the Vulgate at Kheims in 1582. The Polish translation, 
commonly ascribed to the SociBiana, was printed under 
the patronage of Prince Eadzivil in 1563, before that 
Beet could be said to exist, though Lismanin and Blan- 
drata, both of heterodox tenets, were concerned in it.* 
This edition is of the greatest rarity. The SpMiish Bible 
of Ferrara, 1653, and the Bclavoniem of 1681, ore also 
very ecaroe. The ourious in bibliography are conversant 
with other versions and editions of ttie sixteenth century, 
chiftfly of rare occurrence." 
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ARISTOTKUAlf PHILOSOPHEHS. 



CHAPTER III. 

HIBTO&T OP SPSCCLATIVE PHILOeoFHT. FBOH ItM TO Iloa, 



1. The aathority of Aristotle, as the great master of Aog- 
^^ matio philosophy, contmued generally predo- 

lUDceor misant through the sixteenth century. It has 
^^^1^ been already observed, that, besides the atre- 
^^^^ nuona support of the Catholic clergy, and espe- 
cially of the Sorbonne, who regarded aU ionofation with 
abhorrence, tlie Ariflfotelian philosophy had been re- 
ceived, ihrongh the influence of Melanchthon, in the 
Lutheran tuuTersities. The reader must be reminded 
that under the name of speculative philosophy we com- 
prehend not only the It^o and what was called ontology 
of the schools, but those physical theories of ancient or 
modem date, which, appealing less to esperience than 
to assumed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in a literary 
classification, with the researches of true science, such 
as we shall hereafter have to place under the head of 
natural philosophy, 

2. Brucker has made a distinction between the scho- 

lastic and the genuine Arisfotelians ; the former 
udgenoina being chiefly conveTsantwith the doctors of the 
^^J""* middle ages, adopting their terminology, their 

distinctions, their dogmas, and relying with 
implicit deference on Scotus or Aquinas, though, in the 
progress of learning, they might make some use of the 
original master; while tiie latter, throwing off the yoke 
of the schoolmen, prided themselyes on an equally com- 
plete submission to Aristotle himself. These were chiefly 
philosophers and physicians, as the former were theolo- 
gians; and the difference of their objects sufBces to 
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aocoimt for the diffeTent liaea iu which th^ pnrBaed 
thera, and tie lighte by which they were gnid^d.* 

3. Of the former clase, or aucoessors ajid adherento of 
the old schoolmen, it might bo far from easy, 

were it worth while, to iumieh any distinct ^lui uma" 
account. Their works are mostly of consider- ™^ 
able Bcaroity; and none of tbe historians of 
philosophy, except perhaps Morhof, profess much ac- 
quaintance with them. It is sufficient to repeat tbat, 
among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jemits, espe- 
cially in Spain and Italy, the scholastic mode of ali- 
mentation was retained in their seminaries, and employed 
in prolix volumes, both upon theology and upon such 
Mrts of metaphysics and natural law as are allied to it. 
|The reader may find some more information in Bruoker, 
irhom Buhle, saying the same things in the same order, 
may be pieeuraed to have silently copied,'' 

4. The second olase of Aristotelian philosophers, de- 
Totjng themselves to physical science, though ^^ 
investigating it with a very unhappy deference not^mnoii 
to mistaken dogmas, might seem to oEferabettor J^' 
hope of materials for history ; and in fact we , 
meet here with a very few names of men once celebrated 
and of some inflaeoce over tiie opiaione of their age. 
But even here their writii^ prove to be not only for- 
gotten, bat incapable, as we may say, on account of their 
rare occurrence, and the improbability of their republi- 
cation, of being ever again Imown. 

5. The Italian schools, and especially those of Pisa 
and Padua, had long been celebrated for their 
adherence to Aristotelian principles, not always Pise uui 
such as could justly be deduced from the writ- ^^^^ 
ings of the Stegirite himself, but opposing a bulwark 
against novel speculation, as well as against the revival 
of the Platonic, or any other ancient philosophy. Simon 
Porta of the former university, and Caisar Cremonini of 
the latter, stood at the head of the rigid Aristotdlians ; 
the one near the commencement of this period, the other 
about its close. Both these philosophers have been re- 
proached with the tendency to atheism, so common in 
tha Italians of this period. A similar imputatioi 
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i^len on another profefiaor of tlie imiTerBity of Pisa, 
Oesalpini, who is said to bave deviated from tlie 
strict aj'fftem of AriBtotle towards that of Arer- 
roes, though he did not altogether coincide even with 
the latter. The real merite of Cesalpin, in very different 
imrsnits, it was reserved for a later age to admire. His 
" QuiBstioues Peripatetic*," published in 1675, is a trea- 
tise on metaphysics, or the first philosophy, founded 
pixifossedly upon Aristotelian principles, bnt with con- 
siileiable deviation. This work is so scarce that Brucker 
had never seen it, but Buble has taken much pains to 
analyse its very obscure contents. Paradoxical andnnin- 
telli(p\)le as they now appear, Cesalpin obtained a high 
repulation in im own age, and was denominated, by 
excellence, the Philosopher. Nicolas Taurellus, a pro- 
fessor at Altdorf, denounced the "Quaefitiones Perip*- 
teticffi " in a book to which, in allusion to his adversary's 
name, he gave the puerQe title of Alpes Cseese. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modification of that 
Ekeicb of ancient hypothesis which, losing sight of all 
bja ayaieni. jrutii an^ eiperience in the love of abstraction, 
substitutes the barren unity of pantheism for religion, 
and a few incomprehensible paradoses for the variety of 
science. Nothing, according to him, was substance 
which was not animated ; but the particular souls which 
animate bodies are themselves only substances, because 
they are parte of the first substance, a simple, specula- 
tive, but not active intelligence, perfect and immovable, 
which is God. The reasonable soul, however, of man- 
kind is not numerically one ; for matter being the sole 
principle of plurality, and human intell^ences being 
combined wim matter, they are plural in number. He 
differed also from Averroes in maintaining the separate 
immortality of human souls; and while the philosopher 
of Cordova distinguished the one soul which he ascribed 
to mankind from the Deity, Cesalpin considered the 
individual soul as a portion, not of this common human 
intellij;ence, which he did not admit, hut of the first 
substance, or Deity. His system was therefore more 
incompatible with theism, in any proper sense, than that 
of Averroes himself, and anticipated in some measure 
that of Spinoza, who gave a greater extension to his one 
substance, by comprehending all matter as well as spirit 
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witlun it Cesalpin also denied, and in this Le went &i 
from his Aristoteliaii creed, any other than a logical dif- 
ference between substancee and accidents. I have no 
knowledge of the writings of Cesalpin except thiough 
Bulile ; for though I eonfoaa tliat the " QuBBstiones I'eri- 
pateticfe" may be found in the British Museum," it 
would Bcarce repay the labour to examine what is botli 
erroneous and obacuie. 

7. The name of Cremonini, profeBSor of philosophy for 
above forty years at I'adua, is better known (Vemuni l 
than his writings. These bave become of the 
greatest scarcity. Brucker tells uh ho had not been able 
to see any of them, and Bidile had mot with but two or 
three.* Those at which I have looked are treatises on 
the Aristotelian physics ; they contain little of any inte- 
rest; nor did I i>erceive that they countenance, iliough 
they may not repel, the charge of atheism sometimes 
brought against Cremonini, but which, if at all well- 
founded, seems rather to rest on external eTtdence, 
Cremonini, according to Buhle, refutes the Averroistio 
notion of an universal human intelligence. Gabriel 
Kaud^, both in his letters, and in the records of his 
conversation called Naudeeana, speaks with great admira- 
tion of Cremonini,' lie had himself passed some years 
at Padua, and was at that time a disciple of the Aristo- 
telian school in physics, which he abandoned after his 
intimacy with Gassendi. 

8. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, great in name 
and respected in the schools, began to lose more (Wokdu 
and more of its influence over speculative minds, "'^'^'^'■^^ 
Ceealpin, an Aristotelian by profession, had gone wide in 
Borne points Irom his master. But olliers waged au 
open war as philosophical reformers. Francis p,,,,^^ 
Patrizzi, in his " Discussiones Peripateticse " 

(1671 and 1581), appealed to prejudice with the arms of 
calumny, laking up the most unwarranted aspersions 

' BohlH, U. IM. Bmcket P^- 222) sod eLiea mtiier * long mconnl buUi o( 
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against the private life of Aristotle, to prepare the way 
fur assailing his philosophy ; a warfare not the leee nn- 
■worthy, that it is often auccessful. In the case of Patri^ 
it was ollierwise : his book wafl little read ; and hifl own 
notions of philosophy, borrowed from the later Flato- 
nlats, and that rabble of spurious writers who had misled 
Ficinus and Ficus of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi 
with a lantastio terminology, had little chance of sub- 
verting 80 well-estabUshed and acute a eystem as that of 
Aristotle.' 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosenza, had greater 
8ptta,nt success, and attained a more celebrated name. 
leiBio, T]ig flrgj t„o l^o^g of ]^ treatise, " De Natura 
Berum juxta Propria Principia," appeared at Borne in 
1565; the rest was published in 1686. These contain 
an hypothesis more intelligible than that of Patrizzi, and 
lees destitute of a certain amiarent correspondeiioe with 
the phenomena of nature. Two active incorporeal prin- 
ciples, heat and cold, contend with perpetual opposition 
for the dominion over a third, which is passive matter. 
Of these three all nature consists. The region of pure 
heat is in the heavens, in the sun and stars, where it is 
united with the most subtle matter ; that of cold in the 
centre of the earth, where matter is most condensed ; all 
between is their battle-field, in which they continually 
stru^^le, and alternately conquer. These principles are 
not only active, but intelligent, so far at least as to per- 
ceive their own acts and mntual impressions. Heat is 
the cause of motion ; cold is by nature immovable, and 
tends to keep all things in repose.' 

10. Telesio has been generally supposed to have bor- 
rowed this theory from that of Parmenides, in which the 
antagonist principles of heat and cold had been em- 
ployed in a similar manner. Buhle denies the identity 
of the two systems, and considers that of Telesio as more 
nearly allied to the Aristotelian, except in substituting 
heat and oold for the more abstract notions of form and 
privation. Heat and cold, it might rather perhaps be 
said, seem to be merely ill-chosen names for the hypo- 
thetical causes of motion and rest ; and the reid laws of 
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natare with respect to both of theaa, vere as little di»- 
ooverable in the Telesian as in the more established 
theory, yet its autbor perceived tbat the one possessed 
an expansive, the other a condensing power; and his 
prinoiplefl of heat and cold bear a partial analogy to 
repnlsion and attraction, the antagonist forces which 
modem philosophy employs. Lord Bacon was suffi- 
ciently struck with the system of Telesio to illustrate 
it in a separate &^ment of the Instauiatio Maf^a, 
though sensible of its inadequacy to solve the mysteries 
of nature; and a man of eccentric genius, Campanella, 
to whom we shall come hereafter, adopted it as the 
basis of his own wilder speculations. Telesio seems 
to have ascribed a sort of intelligence to plants, which 
his laat-mentioned disciple carried to a strange excess of 
paradox. 

11. The name of Teleaio is perhaps hardly so well 
known at present as that of Jordano Bmno. It jorduo 
■was &r otherwise formerly ; and we do not find *"""■ 
that the philosophy of this singular and unfortunate man 
attracted much further notice than to cost him his life. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisition at 
Eome did not rather attend to his fonaor profession of 
Protestantism and invectives against the church, than to 
the latent atheism it pretended to detect in his writings, 
which are at least as innocent as those of Cesal pin. The 
self-conceit of Bmno, his contemptuous language about 
Aristotle and his folJoweTs, the paradoxical strain, the 
obscnrity and confusion in many places of his writings, 
yre may add bis poverty and frequent change of place, 
had rendered him of little estimation in the eyes of the 
world. But in the last century the fete of Bruno ex- 
cited some degree of interest about hisopinions. Whether 
his hypotheses were truly atheistical became the subject 
of controversy ; his works, by which it should have 
been decided, were so scarce that few could speak with 
knowledge of their coutenta ; and Brucker, who inclines 
to think there was no sufficient ground for the im- 
putation, admits that he had only seen one of Bruno's 
minor treatises. The later Gorman philosophers, how- 
ever, have paid more attention to thcKc obscure books, 
from a similarity which they sometimes found in Bniuo'e 
theories to their own, Euhle has devoted above a hun- 
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dred p^BB to this subject.'' The Italian treatiseB have 
'wilhin a few years been reprinted in Germany, and it ia 
not unoommua in modem uooke to find an eulogy on the 
philosopher of Nola. I hare not made myself acquainted 
with hia Latin writings, except through the means of 
Buhle, who has taken a great deal of pains to explain 

them. The three principal Italian treatises are 
His^iten g^tjy^^ La Cena de li Ceneri, Delia Causa, 

Prinoipio ed Uno, and Dell' Infinite Universo. 
aat^' " Each of these is in five dialogries. The Cena 

de li Ceneii contains a physical theory of the 
world, in which the author makes some show of geo- 
metrical dit^rams, but deviates so often into rhapsodies 
of vanity and QonsenEe, that it is difficult to pronounce 
whether he had much knowledge of the science. Coper- 
nicus, to whose theory of the terrestrial motion Bruno 
entirely adheres, he praises as superior to any former 
astronomer ; bat intimates that he did not go &r beyond 
vulgar prejudices, being more of a mathematician than a 
philosopher. The gravity of bodies he treats as a most 
absurd hypothesis, all natural motion, as he &ncies, being 
circular. Yet he seema to have had some dim glimpse of 
what is meant by the composition of motions, asserting 
that the earth has four simple motions, out of which one 



12. The second, and much more important treatise, 
Delia Causa, Prinoipio ed Uno, professes to 
Prindpia «d reveal the metaphysical philosophy of Bruno, 
Uno. j^ system which, at least in pretext, brought 

him to the stake at Rome, and the purport of which has 
been the theme of muoh controversy. The extreme 
scarcity of his writings has, no donbt, contributed to 
this variety of judgment ; but though his style, strictly 
speaking, is not obscure, and he seems by no means 
inclined to conceal his meanii^, I am not able to resolve 
with certainty the problem that Brucker and those 
whom he quotes have discussed.' "i'et the system of 
Bruno, so far as I undeisttmd it from what I have read 
of his writings, and from Buhle's analysis of them, iaa,y 
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be eaid to conttun a sort of double pantheism. The 
world is animated by an omuipreseDt intelligent soul, 
the fiiBt cause of every form that matter can assume, 
but not of matter it«elf. This soul of the univeiBe ib the 
only physical agent, the interior artist that woika in the 
vast whole, that calk out the plant from the seed and 
matures the fruit, that lives in all things, though they 
may not seem to live, and in fact do not, when unor- 
ganised, live eeparateJy considered, though they all 
partake of the univeTeal life, and in their component 
pafts may be rendered living. A table as a table, a 
coat as a coat, are not alive, but inasmuch aa they derive 
their substance from nature, they are composed of living 
particles." There is nothing so small or so unimportant, 
but that a portion of spirit dwells in it, and this spiritual 
Bubetanoe requires but a proper subject to become a 
plant or an animal. Forma particular are in constant 
change ; but the first form, being the source of all others, 
as well aa the first matter, are eternal. The soul of the 
world is the constituent principle of the universe and of 
all its paifa. And thus we have an intrinsic, eternal, 
self-snleistent principle of form, far better than that 
which the sophists feigned, whose substances are com- 
pounded and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing else 
than accidents." Forma in particular are the aooidenta 
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of matter, and we should make a di'vinitT' of matter like 
some Arabian peripateticB, if we did not recur to the 
living foimtain of form— the eternal soul of the world. 
The first matter is neither corporeal nor sensible, it is 
eternal and unchangeable, the fruitful mother of forms 
and their grave. Form and matter, says Bruno, pureu- 
iug this faaci^ analogy, may be compared to male and 
female. Form never errs, is never imperfect, but tlirough 
its conjunction with matter ; it might adopt the words 
of the father of the human race: Hnlier quam mihi 
dedisti (la materia, la quale mi hai dato consorto), Bie 
decepil (lei h c^ione d' ogni mio peocato). The specu- 
lations of Bruno now become more and more subtle, 
and he admits that our understandings cannot grasp 
what he pretends to demonstrate — the identity of a 
simply active and simply passive principle ; but the 
question really is, whether we can see any meaning in 
his propositions. 

13. We have said that the system of Bruno seems to 
FintiHini involve a double pantheism. The first is of a 
of Bruno, simple kind, the hylozoism, which has been 
exhibited in the preceding paragraph; it excludes a 
creative deity, in the strict sense of creation, but, 
leaving an active provident intelligence, cannot be 
reckoned by any means chai^able wi^ positive atheism. 
But to this sou! of the world Bruno appears not to have 
ascribed the name of divinity." The first form, and the 
first matter, and all the forms generated by the two, 
make, in his theory, but one being, the infinite nn- 
ohangeable universe, in which is every tiling , both in 
power and in act, and which, being ail things collec- 
tively, is no one thing separately ; it is form and not 
form, matter and not matter, soul and not soul. He 
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expands dua myaterioua language much fiirther, reeolving 
the whole nature of the Deitj' into on abstnut, barren, 
all-embracing unity.'' 

14. These bold ^eoriea of Jordano Bnmo are chiefly 
contained in the treatise Delia Causa, Prinoipio od Uno. 
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In another, entitled Dell' Infinite f niverso e Mondi, 
„ 'which, like the former, is written in dialogue, 

other he as-^erta the infiaity of the Tmiverse, and 
wrtUnff. tjie plurality of worli^ That the stars are 
enns, shining by their own light, that each has its 
revolving planets, now hecome the femiliar creed- of 
children, were then among the enormous paradoxes and 
capital offences of Bnino. His strong assertion of the 
Copemican theory was, doubtless, not quito so singular, 
yet this had but few proeely tea in the sixteenth century. 
His other writings, of all which Buhle has ftunished us 
with an account, are numerous ; some of them relate to 
the art of Raymond Lully, which Bruno professed to 
esteem -very highly; and in these mnemonical treatises 
he introduced much of his own theoretical philosophy. 
Others are more exclusively metapbyaicttl, and designed 
to make his leading principles, as to unity, number, and 
form, more intelligible to the common reader. They ant 
full, according to what we find in Brucker and Buble, 
of strange and nonsensical propositions, such as men, 
unable to master their own crude fancies on subjects 
above their reach, are wont to put forth, Kone, how- 
ever, of his productions has been more often mentioned 
than the Spacclo della Bestia Trionfante, alleged by 
some to be fiill of his atheistical impieties, while others 
have taken it for a mere satire on the Roman church. 
This diversity was very natural in those who wrote of a 
book they had never seon. It now appears that this 
famous work is a general moral satire in an allegorioal 
form, with little that could excite attention, and less 
that coold ^ve such offence as to provoke the author's 
death .1 

15. Upon the whole, we may probably place Bruno in 
this province of speculative philosophy, though 
ciiB™wr not high, yet above Cesalpin, or any of me 
"hS'' h school of Averroes. He has fallen into great 
'' ""^ ' errors, but they seem to have perceived no 
truth. His doctrine was not original ; it came from 
the Eleatio philosophers, from Plotiaus and the Neo- 
Flatonista,' and in some measure from Flato himself; 
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and it is tiltimately, beyond doubt, of oriental origin. 
What seems most Me own, and I must speak very doubt- 
fully as to this, is the ayncrotism of the tenet of a 
pervading spirit, an Anima Mundi, which in itself is an 
imperfect theism, wilh the more pernicious hjpothenis 
of an universal Monad, to which every distinct attribute, 
except unity, was to be denied. Yet it is just to observe 
that, in one pass^a already quoted in a note, Bmno 
expressly says, " there are three kinds of intelligence : 
the divine, which ia every thing; the mundane, which 
does every thing; and the particular intelligences, 
which aie all made by the second." The inconceiv- 
ableue«8 of aacribing intelligence to Bnmo's universe, 
and yet thus distinguishing it as he does from the 
mundane intelligence, may not perhaps be a sufficient 
reason for denying him a place among theistic philoso- 
phers. But it miist be confe^ed that the general tone 
of these dialogues conveys no other impression than that 
of a pantheism, in which every vestage of a supreme 
intelligence, beyond his soul of the world, is effaced.* 

16. The syatem, if so it may be called, of Bruno was 
essentially dogmatic, reducing the most subtle , 
and incomprehensihle mysteries into positive i 
aphorisms of science. Sanchez, a Portuguese ^~-^- 
physician, settled as a public instructor at Tonloase, 
took a. different course ; the preface of his treatise, Quod 
Nihil Scitur, is dat«d from that city in 1676; but no 
edition is known to have existed before 1581." This 
work is a mere tissue of sceptical fallacies, propounded, 
however, with a confident tone not unusual in Oiat class 
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b> that of Bruno. Degerando, voL iv. p. Antonio la ^orant of any edition of 

fl2. • Quod Nodi Sdtur,' except that of B«t- 

" I can hardl J agree wilh Mr. Wbewell lerdam In lfi49 ; aod Ignorant also thai 

In npposing (hat JonlaiH Bruno " pro. the book "^**^"* anything remark 

baM; had ■ eoOBldsnble ihan In Intro- able. 
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of sophiiBts. He begins abrnptly with these words : Neo 
uutim hoc Boio, me nihil scire, coujeotor tameu nee me 
neo alios. Hsec mihi veidlliim proposilio at, lueo 
seqnenda venit, Nihil Soitnr. Hanc si probare scivero, 
merits oonoludam nihil sciri; si nescivero, hoc ipso 
melius ; id enim aaserebam. A good deal more follows 
in the eame sophistical style of cavil] ation. Koo unnm 
semper maxime ab oliquo expetivi, quod mode iacio, ut 
vera diceret an aliquid perfeote soiret ; nusqnam iamen 
inveni, pneterquam in sapiente illo proboqiie viro Socrsta 
(licet et Fyrrhonii, Academici et Sceptioi vooati, cum 
Pavorino id etiam assererent) quod hoc nnum aciebat 
quod nihil sciret. Quo solo dicto mihi doctissimos 
indicatur; quanqnam neo adhuc omnino mihi explSrit 
inent«m; cum et illiid nnum. sicut alia, ignoraret.* 

17. Sanchez pats a few things well; but his scepti- 
cism, as we perceive, is estravaf^nt. After deecantmg 
on Montaigne's favourite topic, t^e various manners and 
opinions of mankind, he says, Non finem &ceremuB si 
omnes omnium mores recensere vellemua. An ta his 
eandem rationem, quam nobis, omnino putes? TWibi non 
verisimile videtur. Nihil tamen ambo scimus. Negabis 
forsan tales aliquos esse homines. Non oontendam ; 
sic ab aliifl acoepi." Yet, notwithstanding his sweeping 
denunciation of all scionco in the boldest tone of 
Pyrrhonism, Sanchez comes at length to admit the 
possibility of a limited or probable knowledge of truth ; 
and, as might perhaps be e^raoted, conceives that he 
had himself attained it "There are two modes," ho 
observes, " of discovering truth, by neither of which do 
men learn the real nature of things, bnt yet obtain soms 
kind of insight into them. These are experiment and 
reason, neither being sufficient alone ; but experiments, 
however well conducted, do not show us the nature of 
things, and reason can only conjecture them. Hence 
there can be no snch thing as perfect science ; and books 
have been employed to eke out the deficiencies of our 
own experience ; but their confusion, prolixity, multi- 
tude, and want of trastworthiness prevent this resource 
from being of much value, nor is life long enough for so 
much study. Besides, this perfect knowledge requires 
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a perfect recipient of it. Mid a right dispoeition of the 
Buhject of knowledge, which two I have never seeu. 
Reader, if you have met with them, write me word." He 
ooncludes this treatise by promising another, *' in which 
we shall explain the method of knowing truth, as far 
as human weakness will 3)ermit;" and, ea his eelf- 
complaoency rises above his affected scepticism, adds, 
mihi in animo est firmam et facilem quantum possim 
scientiam fnndare. 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears witness to a deep 
sense of the imperfections of the received systems in 
science and reasoning, and to a restless longing for 
truth, whioh strikes as in other writers of this latter 
period of the eisteenth century. Lord Bacon, I believe, 
has never alluded to Sanchez, and such paradoxical 
scepticism was likely to disgust his strong mind ; yet 
we may sometimes discern signs of a Baconian spirit in 
the attacks of our Spanish philosopher on the syllogistio 
logic, as being built on abstract and not significant terms, 
and in his clear perception of the difference between a 
knowledge of words and one of things. 

19. What Sanchez promised, and Bacon gave, a new 
method of reasoning, by which truth might be Lo^oof 
better determined than through the common A"™"^ 
di^ectics, had been partially attempted already by 
Aconcio, mentioned in the last chapter as one of those 
highly~gifl»d Italians who fled for rehgion to a Protestant 
country. Without openly assailing the authority of 
Aristotle, he endeavoured to frame a new discipline of 
the fecidties for the discovery of truth. His treatise, ' De 
Methodo, sive Eecta Inveetigandamm Tradendammque 
Scientiarum Batione,' was published at Easlo in 1558, 
and was several times reprinted, till later works, those 
especially of Bacon and Des Cartes, caused it to be 
forgotten. Aconcio defines logic, the right method of 
thinking and teaching, recta contemplandi docendique 
ratio. Of the importance of method^ or right order in 
prosecuting our inquiries, he thinks so highly, that if 
thirty years were to be destined to intelleotuid labour, 
he would allot two-thirds of the time tc acquiring dex- 
terity in this art, which seems to imply that he did not 
consider it veiy easy. To know anything, he tells ns, 
is to know what it is, or what are its causes aud effects. 

VOL. n. I 
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All men have the genns of knowledge latent in them, 
as to ttuLtterB o<%nifiahle by human ft«nlties ; it ie the 
bnsineBa of l<^o to excite and developo them : notiones 
illaa een BCUxtiUaa enb cinere latentea detegere aptfeque 
ad res obBonras iUnstraudas applicare/ 

20. Acoacio neit gives mles at length for conetmcting 
definitionB, by attending to the genns and differentia. 
These rules are good. Mid might very properly find a 
place in a book of logic; but ■whether they contain mnch 
that wonld vainly be Bought in other ■writers, we do 
not determine. He comes afterwards to the methods of 
distributing a subject. The analytic method ia by all 
means to be preferred for the investigation of truth, ahd, 
contrary to what Oalen and others have advised, oven 
for communicating it to crtheis ; since a man can learn 
that of which he is ^norant, only by means of what is 
better known, whether .he does this himself, or with 
help of a teacher ; the only process being, a notioribug 
ad minus nota. In this UtUe treatise of Aconcio there 
seem to be the elements of a sounder philosophy and it 
more steady direction of the mind to discover the reality 
of things than belonged to the logic of the age, whether 
as taught by the Aristotelians or by Bamns. It has not, 
however, been quoted by Lord Bacon, nor are we sure 
that he has profited by it. 

21. A more celebrated work than this by Aconcio is one 

by the distinguished scholar, Marina Nizolius, 
ibepi^"" ' I>e Veris Principiis et Vera Batione Philoeo- 
"fiiwo^hr pl'^'i^i contra Pseudo-Philoeophos.' (Parma, 

1553.) It owes, however, what reputation it 
possesses to Leibnitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a 
very able preface, one of his first contributions to philo- 
sophy. The treatise itself, he says, was almost strangled 
in the birth; and certainly the invectives of Nizolius 
against the It^c and metaphysics of Aristotle could have 
had little chance of success in a country like Italy, 
where that authority was more undoubted and durable 
than in any other. The aim of Kizolius was to set up 
the best authors of Greece and Eome and the study of 
philology against the scholastic terminoli^y. But it 
must be owned that this polite literature was not Buf- 
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ficieut for tbe discoTeiy of trath ; nor 6obb the book keep 
\ip to the promise of its title, though, by endeavouring 
to eradicate barbarous sophistry, he may be Baid to have 
laboured in the intereeta of real philosophy. The preface 
of Leibnitz aniioadverts on what appeared to him some 
motftpbysical errors of NizoUiis, especially an excees of 
nomin&iiam, which tended to undermine the foundations 
of certainty, and his presnmptuoua ecom of Aristotle/ 
Hia own object was rather to recommend the treatise as 
a model of philosophical language withont barbarism, 
than to bestow much praise on its philosophy. Brucker 
has spoken of it rather slightingly, and Buhle with 
much contempt. I am not prepared by a snfBcient study 
of its contents to paps any judgment ; bnt Buhle'e censure 
has appeared to me somewhat unlair. Dugald Stewart, 
^pho was not acquainted with what the latter has said, 
tttinks Nizolius deserving of more commendation than 
Brucker has assigned to him.' He argues against all 
dialectics, and therefore differs irom Itamns ; concluding 
with two propositions as the result of his whole book : — 
That as many logicians and metaphysicians as are any 
where fonnd, so many oapital enemies of truth will then 
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and there esist ; and that, so long u Amtotle shall be 
supreme in the logic and metaphysics of the schools, 
BO long ^nll error and barbarism reign over the mind. 
There is nothing veiy deep or pointed in this sununary 
of his reasoning. 

22. The Mugarita Antoniana, by Gomez Pereira, 
Msnoiiiu pn^l"'^^ *t Medina del Campo in 1564, has 
AnumiBH been chiefly remembered as the ground of one 
of Pereira. ^f ^^ many chaiges against Des Cartes for 
appropriating unacknowledged opinions of his prede- 
cessors. The book is exceedingly scarce, which has 
been strangely ascribed to the efforts of Des Caries to 
suppress it.^ There is, however, a copy of the or^nal 
edition in the British Museum, and it lias been reprinted 
in Spain. It was an unhappy theft, if theft it were ; for 
what Pereira maintained was precisely the most un- 
tenable proposition of the great French philosopher — 
the absence of sensation in brutes. Pereira argues 
against this with an extraordinary disr^ard of common 
phenomena, on the assumption of certain maxims which 
cannot be true, if they contradict inferences from our 
observation far more convincing than themselves. We 
find him give a curious reason for denying that we can 
infer the sensibility of brutes boja their outward actions ; 
namely, that this would prove too much, and lead us to 
believe them rational beings ; instancing among other 
stories, true or false, of apparent sagacity, the dog in 
puisnit of a hare, who, coming where two roads meet, if 
he traces no scent on the first, takes the other without 
trial." Pereira is a rejecter of Aristotelian despotism ; 
and observes that in matters of speculation and not of 
faith, no authority is to be respected.'' Notwithstanding 
this assertion of freedom, he seems to be wholly en- 
chained by the motaphysios of the schools : nor should 
I have thought the book worthy of notice, but for its 
scarcity and the circumstance above mentioned about 
Des C^es. 

t Blcgr. UnlT-i Branet, Monnel *i •! no great prtiw. The l«ter tdltkm, of 
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23. These are, as far as I know, the only works de- 
Bennng of commemoratioii in the history of Bpeculative 
philosophy. A few might easily be inserted from the 
catalogues of libraries, oi- from biographical collections, 
as well as from tho learned labours of Morhof, Bnickor, 
Tennemann, and Euhle. It is also not to be doubted, 
that in treatises of a different character, theological, 
moral, or medical, Tery many yaseages, worthy of re- 
membrance for their Ixnth, their ingenuity, or origi- 
nality, might be discovered, tliat bMr upon the Iteat 
methods of reasoning, the philoBophy of the human 
mind, the theory of natural religion, or the geuentl 
system of the material world. 

24, We should not, however, conclude this chapter 
without adverting to the dialectical method of j^ 
Eamus, whom we left at the middle of the cen- Rumia." ; 
tury, struggling against all the arms of orthodox "* »"'""■ 
logio in 3ie nniversity of Paris, The reign of Henry 
II. was more propitious to him than that of Fraacie. In 
1551, through the patronage of the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
Eamus became royal professor of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy ; and his new system, which, a^ has been men- 
tioned, comprehended much that was important in the 
art of rhetoric, began to make numerous proselytes. 
Omer Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, was 
among the most ardent of these ; and to him we owe 
onr most authentic account of the contest of Ramus with 
the Sorbonne, The latter were not conciliated, of course, 
by the SU0C68S of their adversary ; and Eamus having 
adhered to the Huguenot party in tho civil feuds of 
France, it has been ascribed to the malignity of one of 
his philosophical opponents that he perished in the maS' 
Bacre of St. Bartholomew. He had, however, already, 
by personally travelling and teaching in Germanj-, 
spread the knowledge of his system over that country. 
It was received in some of the Glerman univereitieB with 
great favour, notwithstanding the inHuence which Me- 
lanchthon's name retained, and which bad been entirely 
thrown into tho scale of Aristotle, The Eamists and 
Anti-Bamists contended in books of logic through the 
rest of this century, as well as afterwards ; but this was 
the principtd period of Bamus's glory. In Italy he had 
few disciples ; but France, England, and still more Scot- 
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land and Germany, were fnll of tbem. Andrew MelTille 
introduced the logio of Bamiis at Glasgow. It was re- 
fiieted for some time at St. Andrew's, but ultimately be- 
came popular in all the Scottish nniTersitiee.' Scarce 
any eminent public school, says Brucker, can be named 
in which the Bamists were not touchers. They encoun- 
tered an equally sealous militia under the Aristotelian 
standard; while some, with the spirit of compromise 
which always takes possession of a few minds, though it 
is rarely very Bnccesefnl, endeavoured to unite the two 
methods, which in fact do Dot seem essentially exclusive 
of eaoh other. It cannot be re(j[uired of me to give an 
account of books so totally forgotten and so uninteresting 
in their subjects as these dialectical treatises on either 
side. The importance of Bamus in philosophical history 
is not so much founded on his own deserts as on the 
effect he produced in loosening the fetters of inveterate 
prejudice, and thus preparing the way, like many others 
of his generation, for those who were ta be the restorers 
of genuine philosophy.' 

■llTrtg'>Iifa<^Halt!I!«,!Lmi > BradKr, v. lit ; BnliK B- Ml- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Sect. I. — Otf Moral Philosophy, 

Soto — Hooker— Emfi <tt U 

1. It mnat naturally be suppoeed that by far the greater 
part of what naa written on mora] obligations in the 
sixteenth century will be fonnd in the theolt^cal 
quarter of foioient libraries. The practice of auricular 
confesErion brought with it an entire science of casuistiy, 
■which had gradually been wrought info a complicnted 
eyetem. Many, once oonapicuous writers in this pro- 
vince, belong to the present period ; but we shall defer 
the subject till we arrive at the nest, when it had ao- 
quired a more prominent importance. 

2, ITie first original work of any reputation in ethical 
philosophy since the revival of letters, and goto r>e 
^lich, being apparently designed in great J""""*- 
measure for the cbair of the confessional, serves as & 
sort of link between the class of mere casuistry and the 
philosophical systems of morals which were to follow, is 
by Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who played an 
eminent part in the deliberations of the OonncU of Trent, 
in opposition both to the papal court and to the theo- 
logians of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned by its 
adversaries, the Semi-Pel^an school. This folio vo- 
lume, entitJed De Justitia et Jure, was first published, 
according to the Bit^raphie Univeraelle, at Antwerp, in 
1 566. It appears to be founded on the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas, ihe polar star of eveiy true Dominican. Every 
question is discussed with that remarkable observation 
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of disdnctions, and that UDremittiiig desire both to com- 
prehend and to distrlbate a subject, which is displayed 
in maay of these forgotten foUoe, and ought to inspire 
us with reverence for the zealoos energy of their authors, 
even wbea we find it impossible, ae must generally be 
the case, to read so much as a few p^es coaBecutively, 
or when we light upon trifling and insufBcient argu- 
ments in the course of our casual glances over the 
volume. 

3. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity might seem more 
u«*« pi^P«rly to fall under the head of theology ; 
but the fiiBt book of this work being by much 
the best, Hooker ought lathei to be reckoned among 
those who have weighed the principles, and delineated 
the boundaries, of moral and political science. I have, 
on another occasion,* done ftul justice to the wisdom 
and eloquence of t>iiH earliest among the great writers 
of England, who, having drunk at the streams of ancient 
philosophy, has acquired from Plato and I'ully some- 
what of their redundancy and want of precision, with 
their comprehensiveneBs of observation and their dignity 
of soul. The reasonings of Hooker, though he bore in 
the ensuing century the surname of Judicious, are not 
always safe or satisfactory, nor, perhaps, can they be 
reckoned wholly clear or consistent; his learning, 
though beyond ihai of most English writers is that age, 
is necessarily uncritical ; and his fundamental principle, 
the mutability of ecclesiastical government, has as httle 
pleased those for whom he wrote as Ihose whom be re- 
pelled by its moons." But he stood out at a vast height 
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above his pTedeceesors and contemporarioB iii the Eng- 
lish church, and vras, perhaps, the first of onr writers 
who had any considerable acquaintance with the philo- 
Bophers of Greece, not merely displayed in quotation, 
of which others may have sometimes set an example, 
but in a spirit of reflection and comprehensiveness which 
the atndy of antiquity alone could have infiised. The 
absence of minute ramifications of argument, in which 
the schoolmen loved to spread out, distrnguishes Hooker 
irom the writets who had been trained in those arid dia- 
lectics, such as Soto or Suarez : but, as I have hinted, 
considering the depth and difEoulty of se'verol questions 
that be deals with in the first book of the Polity, we 
might wish for a little less of the expanded palm of 
rhetoric, and somewhat of more dialectical precision in 
the reasoning.' 
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4. Hooker, like most great moral writers both of an- 

Hi! iheorr t"!"'*? ""^ °' modem ages, rests hie positions 
oTiutsnl on one solid basis, tlie eternal obligation of na- 
'■"■ tural law, A small number had been inclined 

to maintain an arbitrary power of the Deity, even over 
the fundamental principles of right and wrong ; bat the 
Bounder theologians seem to have held that, however the 
will of God may be the proper aource of moral obliga- 
tion in man hind, concerning which they were not more 
agreed then than Ihey have been since, it was imposBible 
for him to deviate from his immntable rectitude and 
holiness. They were nnanimoiiB also in asserting the 
capacity of the human foculties to discern right from 
wrong, little regarding what they deemed the prejudices 
or errors that had misled many nations, and more or less 
influenced the majority of mankind. 

5. But there had never been wanting those who, 
Doubti felt struck by the diversity of moral judgments and 
bjoiias. liehaviour among men, and especially under 
circumstances of climate, manners, or religion, different 
from our own, had found it hard to perceive how reason 
could be an nnerring arbiter when there was so much 
discrepancy in what she professed to have determined. 
The relations of travellers, continually pressing upon 
the notice of Europe in the sixteenth centuiy, and per- 
haps rather more exa^erated than at present, in de- 
scribing barbarous tribes, afforded continual aliment to 
the suspicion. It was at least evident, without any- 
thing that could be called nnreasonable scepticism, that 
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theee diversities oaslit to be ^rell explained and nfted 
before we acquiesced in the pleasant conviction that we 
alone could be in the right. 

6. The Essays of Montage, the first edition of which 
appeared at Bordeaux in 1580," make in several Eannof 
respects an epoch in literature, less on account •'™"is'»- 
of their real importance, or the novel truths they con- 
tain, than of their influence upon the taste and the opi- 
nions of Europe. They u^ the Gist pnreooatio adpoptdam, 
the iiiet appeal from the porch and the academy to the 
haunts of busy and of idle men, the first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and reflect for himself 
on questions of moral philosophy. In an age when every 
topic of this nature was treated systematically, and in a 
didactic form, he broke out without connexion of chap- 
ters, with all the digressions that levity and garrulous 
egotism could suggest, with a very deiightful, but at 
that time most unusu^ rapidity of transition from scri- 
oiisness to gaiety. It would be to anticipate much of 
what will demand attention in the ensuing century were 
we to mention here the conspicuous writers who, more 
or less directly, and with more or less of close imitation, 
may be classed in the school of Montaigne ; it embraces, 
in fact, a large proportion of Erench and English lite- 
rature, and eepeciaUy of that which has borrowed his 
title of Essays. No prose writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has been so generally read, nor probably has given 
so much delight. Whatever may be our estimate of 
llontaigne as a philosopher, a name which he was far 
&om arrogating, there will be but one opinion of the 
felicity and brightness of his genius. 

7. It is a striking proof of these qualitieB that, in 
reading his Essays, we can hardly help be- mdrdm- 
lieving him to have struck out all lus thoughts '^"''"i'* 
by a spontaneous effort of hia mind, and to have fallen 
afterwards upon his quotations and examples by happy 
accident. X have little doubt but that the process was 
different ; and that, either by dint of memory, though 
ho absolutely disclaims the possessing a good one, or by 
the usual method of oommonplacing, he had made his 
reading instrumental to excite hia own ingenious and 
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ftjarleas understanding. His extent of learning was by 
no means great for tli&t ^e, but the whole of it was 
brought to bear on his object ; and it is a proof of Mon- 
taigne's independence of mind that, while a vast mass of 
erudition was the only regular passport to fame, he read 
no authors but such as were m.o6t fitted to his own 
habits of thinking. Hence he displays an unity, a self- 
existence, which we seldom find so complete in other 
writers. Hia quotations, though they perhaps make 
niore than one half of his Essays, seem parts of himself, 
and are like limba of hia own mind, which could not be 
separated without laceration. But over all is spread a 
charm of a fetecinating simplicity, and an apparent aban- 
donment of the whole man to the easy inspiration of 
gcniuB, combined with a good nature, though rather too 
epicurean and destitute of moml energy, which, for that 
'very reason, made him a &vonrite with men of similar 
dispositions, for whom courts, and camps, and country 
mansions were the proper soil. 

8. Montaigne is superior to any of the anoients in live- 
liness, in that caxeleea and rapid style where one thought 
springs naturally, but not consecutively, from another, 
by analogical rather than deductive connexion ; so that, 
while the reader seems to be following a train of argu- 
ments, he is imperceptibly hurried to a distance by some 
contingent association. This may be observed in half 
his Essays, the titles of which often give us little insight 
into their general scope. Thus the apology for Raymond 
de Sebondo is soon forgotten in the long defence of 
moral Pyrrhonism, which occupies the twelfth chapter 
of the second book. He sometimes makes a show of 
coming back from bis excursions ; but he has generally 
exhausted himself before he does so. This is what men 
love to practise (not advantageously for their severer 
studies) m their own thoughts ; they love to follow the 
casual associations that lead them through pleasant 
labyrinths — as one riding along the high i-oad is glad to 
deviate a little into the woods, though it may sometimes 
happen that he will lose his way, and find himself far 
remote from his inn. And such is the oon versa tional 
style of lively and eloquent old men. We converse 
with Montaigne, or rather hear him talk ; it is almost 
impossible to read his Essays without thinking that he 
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Bpeak9 to vs ; we 8«« his cheerful brow, his sparkling 
eye, his negligent but gentlemanly demeanour; we pic- 
ture him in his arm-chair, with his few books round the 
room, and Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independenoe of his mind produces great part 
of the chann of his writing ; it redeems his ■vanity, with- 
out which it could not have been so fully displayed, or, 
perhaps, so powerfiiUy felt. In an age of litfoiuy servi- 
tude, when every province into which reflection could 
wander was occupied by some despot — ^wheu, to eay no- 
thing of theology, men found Aristotle, or Ulpian, or 
nippooratee, at every turning to dictate their rood, it 
was gratifying to fall in company with a simple gentle- 
man who, wiQi much more reading than generally be- 
longed to his class, had the spirit to ask a reaeon for 
every rule. 

10. Uontugne has borrowed much, besides his quota- 
tions, &om the few ancient authors whom be loved to 
study. In one pass^e he even says that bis book is 
wholly compiled from Plutarch and Seneca ; but this is 
evidently intended to throw the critica off their scent. 
" I purposely conceal the authors from whom I borrow," 
he says in another place, "to check the presumption of 
those who are apt to censure what thoy find in a modern. 
1 am content that they should lash Seneca and Plutarch 
through my sides."* These were bis two favourite 
authors; and in order to judge of the originality of 
Montaigne in any passage, it may often be necessary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with their works. 
" When I write," ho says, " I care not to have books 
about me ; but I can hardly be without a Plutvch." ' 
He knew little Greek, but most editions at that time bad 
a Latin translation : bo needed not for Plutarch to go 
beyond his own language, Cicero he did not much 
admire, except the epistles to Atticus, He esteemed the 
modems very slighfly in comparison vrith antiquity, 
though praising Gnicoiardini and Philip de Comines. 
Dugald Stewart observes, that Montaigne cannot be sus- 
pected of affectation, and therefore must himself have 
believed what he says of the badness of his memory, 
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tbii^ia, and even of those he constantly saw. Bat his 
vanity led him to talk perpetnally of kimself ; and, as 
often happens to yain men, he would rather talk of his 
own fiulinge than of any foreign enhject. He conld not 
have had a very defective memory so &r as it had been 
exercised, thongh he might fall into the common mistake 
of oonfonnding his inattention to ordinary objects with 
weaknees of the facnlty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or diBcriminates ; his 
mind had great quickneBS, but little subtilty ; his care- 
lessness and impatience of labonr rendered hie views 
pnictloally one-sided ; for though he was snfBcientlj free 
ftom prejudice to place the oQects of consideration in 
different lights, he wanted the power, or did not use the 
diligence, to make that comparative appreciation of fitcts 
which is necessaryto distinguish the truth. He appears 
to most advantage in matters requiring good sense and 
calm observation, as in the education of children. The 
twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth, chapters of the first 
book, which relate to this subject, are among the best in 
the collection. His excellent temper made him an enemy 
to the harshness and tyranny so firequent at that time in 
the man^^ement of children, as his clear understanding 
did to the pedantic methods of overloading and mis- 
directing their faculties. It required some courage to 
atgne against the grammarians who had almost mono- 
polised the admiration of the world, OT these men 
Montaigne observes that, thou^ they have strong me- 
mories, their judgment is usually very shallow ; m^iking 
only an exception for Tumebus, who, though in his 
opinion the greatest scholar that had existed for a thou- 
sand years, had nothing of the pedant about him but his 
dress. In all the remarks of Montaigne on human cha* 
racter and manners, we find a liveliness, simplicity, and 
truth. They are such as his ordinary opportunities of 
observation or his reading suggested ; and though several 
writers have given proofe of deeper reflection or more 
watchful discernment, few are so well calculated to lall 
in with the apprehension of the general reader. 

12. The scepticism of Montaigne, conoemii^ which so 
much has been said, is not displayed in rel^on, for he 
was a steady Catholic, though his faith seems to have 
been rather that of acquiescence than conviction, nor in 
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Bucli snbtiltiea of metaphyeioal Pyrrhoiiism aa we find in 
Sanchez, which had do attraction for his careless nature. 
But he had read mnch of Sestns Empiricua, and might 
perhaps have derived Bometiung ^m his favourite Plu- 
tarch. He had also been forcibly struck by the recent 
narratives of travellers, which he sometimes received 
with a credulity as to evidence not rarely combined with 
theoretical scepticism, and which is too much the fault 
of his age to bring oensnre on an individual. It was 
then assumed that all travellera were trustworthy, and, 
atill more, that none of the Greek and Boman authors 
have recorded falsehoods. Hence he was at a loss to 
discover a general rule of moral law, ae an implanted 
instinct, or necessary deduction of common reason, in 
the varying usages and opinions of mankind. But his 
scepticism was lees extiavt^aat aud unreasonable at that 
time than it would be now. Things then really doubtful 
have been proved, and positions, entrenched by authority 
which he dared not to scruple, have been overthrown ;' 
Truth, in retiring from her outposts, has become more 
unassailable in her citadel. 

13. It may be deemed a symptom of wanting a tiiorongh 
love of truth when a man overrates, as much as when he 
overlooks, the difSculties he deals with. Montaigne is 
perhaps not exempt &om this foiling. Though sincere 
and candid in his general temper, he is sometimes more 
ambitions of setting forth his own ingenuity than desirous 
to come to the bottom of his subject. Hence he is apt 
to mn into the fallacy common to tlus class of writers, 
and which La Mothe le Yayer employed much more — 
that of confotinding the variations of the customs of man- 
kind in things morally indifTerent with those which 
affect the principles of duty; and hence the serious 
writers on philosophy in the nest ago, Pascal, Amauld, 
Malebrauchc, animadvert with much severity on Mon- 
taigne. They considered him, not perhaps unjustly, as 
an enemy to me candid and honest investigation of truth, 
both by his sceptical bias and by the great indifference 
of his temperament ; scaroely acknowledging so much as 
was due 1^ service he had done by chasing away tbe 
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Mi-vile pecU&tiy of the schoole, and preparing Uie road 
for cloaer reosonera tJian himself. But the ■very tone of 
their censoTea is Bufficient to prove the vast influence he 
had exerted OTsr the world. 

14. Montaigne ia the earliest classical writer in the 
French language, the first whom a gentleman is ashamed 
not to have read. So long as an unaffected etyle and on 
appearance of the utmost simplicity and good nature 
sn^ oharm, so long as the lovers of desultory and 
oheerfol oonversation shall be more numerous than thoso 
who prefer a lecture or a sermon, so long as reading ia 
sought by the many as an amusement in idleness, or a 
resource in pain, so loi^ will Montaigno be among the 
fevoutite authors of mankind. I know not whether the 
greatest blemiah of his Essays has much impeded their 
popularity; they led the way to the indecency too 
oharacteristio of French literature, but in no writer on 
serious topics, except Bayle, more habitual than in Mon- 
taigne. It may be observed, that a larger portion of 
this quality distinguishes the third book, published after 
he had attained a reputation, than the two former. It is 
alao more overspread by egotiam ; and it ia not agreeable 
to perceive that the two leading faults of his di^sition 
became more imrestnuned and absorbing as he advancetl 
in life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral treatises of this 
Writon nn Period, but chiefly scarce and little read. The 
monista Instituzioni Morali of Alexander Piccolomini, 
'^y- the Instituzioni di Tutta la Vita dell' Homo 
Nato Nobile e in citta Libera, by the same author, the 
Latin treatise of Mazzoni do Triplici Vita, which, though 
we mention it here as partly ethical, seema to be rather 
an attempt to give a general survey of all science, are 
among the least obscure, though they have never been 
of much reputation in Europe.'' But a more celebrated 
work, relating indeed to a minor department of ethics, 
the rules of poUto and decorous behaviour, is the Galateo 
of Casa, bishop of Benevento, and an elegant vrriter of 
considerable reputation. This little treatise is not only 
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acooimted enperior in siyle to most Italian prose, but 
serves to illustrate the maiuLers of society in the middle 
of the sixteenth oentniy. Some of the improprieties 
which he censures are such a& we should hardly have 
expected to find in Italy, and almost remind ns of a 
strange but graphic poem of one Dedekind, on the man- 
ners of Germany in the sixteenth centuiy, called Gro- 
bianns. But his own precepts in other places, though 
hardly striking us as novel, are more refined, and relate 
to the essential principles of social intercourse, rather 
than to lis oonTentional forma.' Casa wrote also a little 
book on the duties to be observed between friends of 
unequal ranks. The inferior, he advises, should never 
permit himself to jest npon his patron ; bat if be is him- 
self stung by any unpleasing wit or sharp word, ought 
to leceive it with a smiling countenance, and to answer 
so as to conceal his resentment. It is probable that this 
art was nnderatood in an Italian palace without the help 
of books. 

1 6. There was never a geneiution in England which, 
for worldly prudence and wise observation of . ii,rtu,a 
mankind, stood h^her than the subjects of Eliza- 
beth. Eich in men of strong mind, that age had given 
tiiem a discipline unknown to ourselves ; the strictnees 
of the Tudor government, the suspicions tamper of the 
queen, the spirit not only of intolerance, but of inquisi- 
tiveness as to religious dJesent, the uncertaintieB of the 
future, produced a caution rather foreign to the English 
character, accompanied by a closer attention to the 
workings of other men's minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar reasons, had long diatinguished the 
Italians; but it is chiefly displayed perhaps in their 
political writings. We find it, in a larger and more 
philosophical sense, near the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
when our literature made its first strong shoot, prompting 
the short condensed reflections of Burleigh and Baleigh, 
or saturating with mond observation the mighty soul of 
Shakspeare. 

17, The first in time, and we may justly say the first 
in excellence of English writings on moral prudence, are 
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tho Eesays of Bacon. Btit theae, as we now read tiiem, 
Bacod') though not veiy bulky, &re greatly enlarged 
'^"•'*- sine© their firet publication in 1597, They 
then were but ten in number :— entitled, 1. Of Studies; 
2. OfDiflCourse; 3. Of C-eremoniea and Ke^ieeta ; 4, Of 
Followers and Friends ; S, Of Suitors ; 6, Of Expence ; 
7. Of Regiment of Healtli; 8. Of Hononr and Reputation; 
9. Of Faction; 10. Of Negociating, And even these 
few have been expanded in later editions to nearly 
double their extent. The rest were added chiefly in 
1612, and the whole were enlarged in 1625. The pith 
indeed of these ten Essays will be found in the edition 
of 1597 ; the additions being merely to explain, correct, 
or illustrate. But, as a much greater number were in- 
corporated with tliem in the next century, we shall say 
no more of Bacon's Essays for the present. 



Sect. II. — On Poutioal Fbilosofht. 

Fnadctn of WilUiig <m OOTeramtnt it tbli "nnit— Ita Cuuei — Hd««ud— 
langoet—'U Boelie — Bodiuui — Fojwt — Xoh — Uuiuui — Tl» JesalU 
— Bolen Hid Puuta— BodLn — Aoal^ at hli Bepabllc 

18. THBpresent period, especially afterl570, is farmore 
Nombw of ^'"^^ ^^^ *^^ preceding in the annals of poli- 
pouuma tical science. It produced several works both 
wriWH. df temporary and permanent importance. Be- 
fore we oome to Bodin, who is its most conspicuous 
ornament, it may be fit to mention some less ccnaiderable 
books, which, though belonging partly to the temporary 
class, have in several instances survived the occasion 
which drew them forth, and indicate a state of pnblic 
opinion not imworthy of notice. 

19. A constant progress towards absolnte monarchy, 
f. ^ sometimes silent, at other times attended with 
efgovem- Violence, had been observable in the principal 
"^"^ kingdoms of Europe for the last hundred years. 
This had been brought about by variona circumstances 
which belong to civil history ; but among others, by a 
more skilfal management, and a more systematic atten- 
tion to the toaxims of state-oraft, which had sometimes 
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Bfiaumed a sort of scientific form, as in The Prince of 
Machiavel, but were more frequently inculcated in cnr< 
rent rules &miliar to the counsellois of kings. The 
consequence had been not onlj many flagrant instances 
of violated public right, but in some oonntries, especially 
France, an habitual contempt for every moral as well as 
poKticol restraint on the ruler's will. But oppression is 
always felt to be such, and the breach of known laws 
cannot be borne without resentment, though it may 
without resistance; nor were there wanting „^„irit 
Beveral causes that tended to generate a spirit EFnenitd 
of indignation against the predominant despot- °' *'' 
ism. Independent of those of a political nature, which 
varied according to (iie ciroumstancea of kingdoms, 
there were three that belonged to the sixteenth century 
as a learned and reflecting age, which, if they did not 
all exercise a great infiuonce over ttie multitude, were 
BufScient to affect &e complesion of literature, and to 
indicate a somewhat novel state of opinion in the public 

20. I, From the Greek and Soman poets, orators, or 
historians, the scholar derived the principles, p^^^ 
not only of equal justice, bat of equal privi- ftomciando 
leges; he learned to reverence free repablics, '''"'^■ 
to abhor tyranny, to sympathise with a Timoleon or a 
Bratns. A late English hi^rian, who carried to a mor- 
bid excess his jealousy of democratic prejudices, fancied 
that these are perceptible in the versions of Greek au- 
tlkors by the learned of the sixteenth century, and that 
Xylander or Rhodomann gratified their spite against the 
sovereigns of their own time by mistranslating meir test, 
in order to throw odium on Philip or Alexander. This 
is probably unfounded ; but it may still be true that 
men, who had imbibed notions, perhaps as indefinite as 
ex^^rated, of the blessings of freedom in ancient 
Home and Greece, would draw no advantageous contrast 
with the palpable outrages of arbitrary power before 
their eyes. We have seen, fifty years before, a striking 
proof of almost mutinous indignation in the Adages of 
Erasmus ; and I havo littlo doubt that farther evidence 
of it might be gleaned from the letters and writings of 
the learned. 

21. n. In proportion as the antiquities of tiie existing 
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EuTopean monarchies came to bo stndied, it oould not 

^ ^^ bi:t appear that the royal authorily had oat- 
onmuiibe grown many limitations that primittTe usage or 
""'*■ established law had imposed upon it ; and the 
farther back these Tesearchea extended, the more they 
seemed, acoording to some inquirers, to &yonr a populu 
theory of constitutional polity. III. Neither of these 
conaidorationa, "which affected only the patient scholar, 
struck so powerfully on the public mind as the free 
spirit engendered by the Reformation, and especially the 
jiidaiaing turn of me early Protestants, those at least of 
the Calvinistic school, which sought for precedents and 
models in the Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel had &llen away from Behoboam, 
how the Maccabees had repelled the Syrian, how Eglon 
had been smitten by the da^er of Ehud. For many 
years the Protestants of France had made choice of the 
sirord, when their alternative was the stake ; and amidst 
defeat, treachery, and massacre, sustained an unequal 
combat with extraordinary heroism, and a constancy 
that only a persuasion of anting according to conscience 
could impart. That persuasion it was the business of 
their ministers and scholars to encourage by argument. 
Each of these three principles of liberty was aaserted by 
means of the press in the short period between 1570 and 
1580. 

22. First in order of publication is the Franco-Gallia 
j.^^ of Francis Hottoman, one of the most eminent 
Oaiu» o[ lawyers of that age. This is chiefly a collection 
HotuDim. of paasages from the early French historians, to 
jffove the share of the people in government, and espe- 
cially their right of electing the kings of the first two 
races. No one in such inquiries would now have re- 
course to the Franoo-Gallia, which has certainly the 
defect of great partiality, and an unwarrantable exten- 
sion of the author's hypothesis. Sut it is also true that 
Hottoman revealed some facts as to the ancient mo- 
narchy of France, which neither the later historians, 
flatterers of the court, nor the lawyers of the parliament 
of Paris, against whom he is prone to inveigh, had suf- 
fered to transpire. 

23. An anonymous treatise, Vindici» contra lyrannoe, 
vindiciBot Auctore Stephano Junio Brute Celfa, 1579, 
**"«"'■ commonly ascribed to Hubert Longuet, th« 
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Mend of Sir Philip Sidney, breathes the stem spirit. 
of Judaical Huguenotiam.* £ingB, that lay weate the 
church of God, and Bupport idolatiy, kings, that trample 
upon their sabjects' privileges, may be deposed by the 
Etates of their kingdom, trho indeed are bound in dnty 
to do BO, though it ia not lawful for private men to 
take up arms without anthori^. As kings derive their 
pre-eminence from (he will of the people, they may be 
considered as feudally vassals of their subjects, so far 
that they may forfeit their crown by felony against 
them. Though Languet apeaka honourably of ancient 
tyrannicides, it seems as if he could not mean to justify 
aasassination, ainoe he refuaea the right of resistance to 

24. Hottoman and Lai^uet were both Protestants ; 
and, the latter especially, may have been greatly contrTn 
influenced by the perilous fortunes of their re- "' ^«"*' 
ligion. A diort treatise, however, came out in 1578, 
written probably near thirty years before, by Stephen de 
la Boetie, best known to posterity by the aJdent praises 
of hie Iriend Montaigne, and an adherent to the church. 
This ia called Le Contr'Un, ou Discours de la Servitude 
Volontaire. It well deserves its title. Roused by the 
flagitious tyranny of many contemporary rulers, and few 
were worse than Henry II,, imder whose reign it was 
probably written, La Boetie pours forth the vehement 
indignation of a youthful heart, full of the love of virtue 
and of the brilliant illusions which a superficial know- 
ledge, of ancient histoiy creates, against the voluntary 
abjectneSB of mankind, who submit as slaves to one uo 
'wiser, no braver, no stronger th{^ any of themaelves. 
" He who so pkjs the master over you has but two eyes, 
has but two hands, has but one body, has nothing more 
than the least among the vast number who dwell in our 
cities ; nothing has he better than you, save the advan- 
tage that you give him, that he may ruin yon. Whence 
has he so many eyes to watch you, but that you give 
them to him ? How has he so many hands to strike 
you, but that he employs your own ? How does he come 
by the feet which trample on your cities, but by your 
means? How can he nave any power over you, but 

* n* Clem hjj » dlBtrUiMon printed VlBKl>lIom.ywroM OnTlndidB oontim 
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wUat you give him ? How could he venture to peraecnttt 
yoii, if ho had not an understanding with yourselves? 
What harm could he do you, if you were not receivere 
of the rohber that plunders you, accomplices of the mur- 
derer who killB you, and traitors to your own selves ? 
You, you sow the &uits of the earth, that he may waste 
them; you furnish your houses, that he may pill^e 
them; yon rear your daughters, that they may glut his 
wantonness, and your boob, that he may Ic^ them at the 
best to his wars, or that he may send Qtem to execution, 
or make them the instruments of his concupiscence, the 
ministers of his revenge. Yon exhaust yonr hodieB with 
labour, that he may revel in luxury, or wallow in base 
and vile pleasures ; you weaken yourselves, that he may 
become more strong, and better able to hold you in check. 
And yet from so many indignities, that the boasts them- 
selves, could they be conscious of them, would not en- 
dure, you may deliver yourselves, if you but make an 
effort, not to deliver yourselves, but to show the will to 
do it Once resolve to be no longer slaves, and you are 
already free. I do not say that you should assail him, or 
shake his seat ; merely support him no longer, and you 
will see that, tike a great Colossus, whose basis has been 
removed from beneath him, he will fall by his own 



who is in the least familiar with the history of that 
period will think inexcusable, are much unlike what we 
generally expect fium the French writers. La Boetie, 
in fact, is almost a single instance of a thoroughly 
republican character till nearly the period of the Revo- 
lution. Montaigne, the staunchest supporter of church 
and state, excuses his friend, " the gi'eatest man, in my 
opinion, of our age," assuring ns that he was always a 
loyal subject, though, if he had been permitted his own 
choice, " he would ratijer have been bom at Venice 
than at Sarlat." La Boetie died young, in 1661 ; and 
his Discourse was written some years before ; he might 
have lived to perceive how much more easy it is to 
inveigh against the abuses of government than to bring 
about any thing better by rehcUioa. 

" Ls CiKitrTlu vt La B«li« li pabUahtd tt Ui« end at kid» cdiUoa tl 
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26. The tlireo great sonrces of a free spirit in politice, 
admiration of antiqnity, zeal for relicion, and ^ ^ 
perenasiou of positive right, which Beparately i>e jum 
had animated La Boetie, Languet, and Hotto- ^^'■ 
man, united their streams to produce, in another country, 
the treatise of George Buchanan (De Jure Begni apud 
Scotoa), a scholar, a Protestant, and the subject of a 
very limited monarchy. This is a dialogue elegantly 
written, and designed, first, to show the origin of roytJ 
government from popular election ; then, the right of 
putting tyrannical kings to death, according to Scripture, 
and the conditional alle^anoe due to the crown of Scol> 
land, as proved by the coronation oath, which implies 
tiiat it is received in trust from the people. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which 
goes very materially farther than Languet had presumed 
to do : — " Is there, then," says one of the interlocutors, 
" a mutual compact between the king and the people? 
M. Thus it seems. — B. Does not be who first violates 
the compact, and does anything against his own stipu- 
lations, Dreeik his agreement P M. He does. — B. If, 
then, the bond which attached the king to tlie people is 
broken, all rights he derived from the agreement are 
forfeited? M. They are forfeited. — B. And he who was 
mutually bound becomes as free as hefore the ^p^ement ? 
H. He has the same rights and the some freedom as he 
had before. — B. But if a king should do things tending 
to the dissolution of human society, for the preservation 
of which he has been mode, what name should we give 
Tiint ? M, We should call >)im a tyrant. — B. But a 
tyrant not only posBesses no just authority over his 
people, but is their enemy? M. He is surely their 
enemy. — B. Is there not a just cause of war ogwnst an 
enemy who has inflicted heavy and intolerable injuries 
upon ns ? M". There is. — B, What is the nature of a 
war against the enemy of all mankind, that is, against 
a tyrant? M. None can be more just. — B. Is it not 
lawful in a war justly commenced, not only for the 
whole people, but for any single person, to kill an 
enemy? M. It must be confessed. — B. What, then, 
ihall we say of a tyrant, a public enemy, with whom aU 
good men are in etenul warfare ? may not any one of 
all nmnkind inflict on h'Tn every penally of war? M. I 
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observe that all nations have been of that opinion, for 
Theba is extolled for having killed her husband, and 
Timoleon for his brotber's and Gaasins for his eon's 
death." ■ 

27. We may inclnde among political treatises of thia 
j_^ class some pnblisbwl by the English and Scot- 
Kiimqu tish exiles during the persecution of their 
Power. religion by tho two Maries. They are, indeed, 

prompted by circiimstances, and in some instances have 
too much of a temporaiT character to deserve a place in 
literary history. I will, however, give an account (rf 
one, more theoreticcJ than the rest, and characteristio 
of the bold spirit of these early Protestants, especially as 
it is almost wholly unknown except by name. This is 
in the title-page, " A Short Treatise of Politique Power, 
and of the true obedience which subjects owe to kings 
and uther civil governors, being an answer to seven 
questions: — ' 1. Whereof politique power groweih, 
wherefore it was ordained, and the ri^t use and duty 
of the same? 2. Whether kings, princes, and other 
governors have an absolute power and authority over 
9ieir subjects ? 3. Whether kings, princes, and other 
politique governors be subject to God's laws, or the 
positive laws of their coTmtries ? 4. In what things and 
now far subjects are bound to obey tbeir princes and 
governors ? 5. Whether all the subject's goods be the 
emperor's or king's own, and that they may lawfully 
take them for their own? 6. Whether it be lawful to 
depose an evil governor and kill a tyrant? 7. What 
confidence is to be given to princes and potentates ?' " 

28. The author of this treatise was John Poynet, or 
luiibemi Ponnet, as it is spelled in the last edition, 
♦•""rj. bishop of Winchester under Edward VI., and 
who had a considerable share in the Keformation." It 
was first published in 1568, and reprinted in 1642, " to 
serve," says Strype, " the turn of titose times." " This 
book," observes truly the same industrious person, " was 
not over &vourable to princes." Poynet died veiy soon 
afterwards, so that we cannot determine whether ho 
would have thought it expedient to speak as fiercely 
under the reign t&t was to come. The place of publi 
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cation of the first edition I do not know, but I presume 
it was at Geneva or Frankfort. It is closely and 
yigoronsly -written, deserving, in many parts, a high 
place among the English prose of that ago, though not 
entirely free from the usmJ fault— vulgar and ribaldroua 
invective. He determines all the questions stated in 
the title-page on principles adveree to royid power, 
contending, in the sixth chapter, that " the manifold 
and continual examples that have been, from time to 
time, of the deposing of kings and killing of tjrants, do 
most certainly confirm it to be most true, just, and 
consonant to God's judgment. The* history of kings in 
the Old Testament is full of it ; and, as Cardinal Pole 
buly oit«th, England lacketh not the practice and expo* 
rienoe of the same ; for thej- deprived King Edwttrd II., 
because, without law, he killed the subjects, spoiled 
them of their goods, and wasted the treasures of the 
realm. And upon what just cauEcs Bichard II. was 
thrust ont, and Henry IV. put in his plaoe, I refer it to 
their own judgment. Denmark also now, in our days, 
did nobly the like act, when they deprived Christiom 
the tyrant, and committed him to perpetual prison. 

29. " The reasons, argtiments, and laws, that serve 
for the deposing and displacing of an evil ^ 
governor, will do as much for the proof that it for lyrsn- 
is lawful to kill a tyrant, if they may be indif- '**'*■ 
ferentiy heard. As Ood hath ordained magistrates to 
hear and determine private men's matters, and to punish 
their vices, so also willeth he that the m^istrates' doings 
be called to account and reckoning, and their vices 
corrected and punished by the body of the whole con- 
gregation or commonwealth : as it is manifest by the 
memory of the ancient office of the High Constable of 
England, unto whose authority it pertained, not only to 
summon the king personally before the parliament, or 
other courts of judgment, to answer and receive accord- 
ing to justice, but also upon jnst occasion to commit 
him noto ward.' Kings, princes, and governors have 
their authority of the people, as all laws, usages, and 
polioies do declare and testify. For in some places aud 
countries they have more and greater authority; in 
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some plaoes less i and in eome the people have not given 
this authority to any other, but retain and exercise it 
themeelves. And is any man so unreaaonahle to deny 
that the whole may do as much as they have permitted 
one member to do, ot those that have appointed an office 
upon trust have not authority upon just occasion (as the 
abuse of it) to take away what tiiey gave ? All laws do 
agree that men may revoke their proxies and letters of 
attorney when it pleaeeth them, much more when they 
see th^ proctors and attorneys abuse it. 

30. " But now, to prove the latter part of this question 
affirmatively, that it ia lawful to Trill a tyrant, there is 
no man can deny, but that the Ethnics, ^btt^t they had 
not the right and perfect true knowledge of God, were 
endued with the knowledge of the law of nature — for it 
ia no private law to a few or certain people, but common 
to all — not written in books, but grafted in the hearts 
of men, not made by men, but ordained of God, which 
we have not learned, received, or read, but have taken, 
sucked, and drawn it out of nature, whereunto we are 
not taught, but made, not instructed, but seasoned ;i 
and, as St. Paul saith, ' Uaa's conscience bearing witness 
of it,' " &o. He proceeds in a strain of some eloquence 
(and this last passage is not Q-txanslated &om Cicero) 
to extol the ancient ^nrannicides, accounting the first 
nobUify to have been " those who tad revenged and 
delivered the oppressed people out of the hands of their 
governors. Of this kind of nobility was Hercules, 
Theeeys, and such like." '' It must be owned the worthy 
bishop is a bold man in assertions of fact. Instances 
from the Old Testament, of course, follow, wherein 
Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten, for the sake of 
our bloody qneen. 

31. If too much space has been allowed to so obscure 
Tin toati » production, it must be excused on account of 
"fp"^ the illustration it gives to our civil and eoole- 
Sr^^ ' siastical history, though of little importance in ' 
■uocaa. literature. It is ^o well to exhibit an addi- 
tional proof that the tenets of most men, however general 
and speculative they may appear, are espoused on account 
of the position of those who hold them, and the m<H 
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mentary con sequences that th«T may produce. In a 
few years' time the Cburoh of SneloDd, strong in the 
protection of that royalty which Puynet thus assailed 
in his own esile, enacted the celebrated homily against 
rebellion, which denounces every pretext of resistance 
to gOTemora. It rarely happens that any parties, even 
the best and pnrest, will, in the strife to retain or recover 
their ascendency, weaken themselves by a scmpuloua 
examination of the reasoning or the testimony which is 
to serve their purpose. Those have lived and read to 
little advantage who have not discovered this. 

32. It might appear that there was some peculiar 
asBociation between these popular theories of 
resistance and the Protestant faith. Perhaps, in tcwu 
truth, tiiey had a degree of natural connexion ; J™"* JJ|* 
but circumstances, more than generalprinciples, 
affeot the opinions of mankind, Tlie reoellion of the 
League against Henry III., their determination not to 
acknowledge Henry iV., reversed the state of parties, 
and displayed, in an opposite quarter, the republican 
notions of Languot and Buohacan as fierce and as un- 
limited as any Protestants had maintained them. Henry 
of Bourbon could only rely upon his Intimate descent, 
upon the indefeasible rights ^ inheritance. K France 
was te choose for herself France demanded a Catholio 
king ; all the topics of democracy were thrown into that 
scale ; and, in fiict, it is well known that Henry had no 
prospect whatever of success bat by means of a conver' 
sion, which, though not bearing much semblance of 
sincerity, the nation thought fit to accept. But during 
tiiat struggle of a few ye%rs we find, among other writ- 
ings of less moment, one ascribed t^ some to Rose, 
Bishop of Senlis, a strenoons partisan of the League, 
which may perhaps deserve to arrest our attention.* 

■ Tfaa nlbor talU Uugelf Romtiu. work ot ■ Fimchmiia than > timlgnH' ; 

■ad Dol, u bu b«en BiKTt«d. blahop of bat 1 han not ptld miicb AtteDtkfD to h> 

fleuIlL Bijt niA attribnlH Uils book unimportant 4 qneatlon. Jugl«r, In bli 

Id EalnoliU (brolJiBr of Ihe man <»1»- Htalori* Ulmmrii. c », *»• nol even 

tnMdDT.John B*liKiUit),vbol) Hid to name Roaa. B^ > puiaEe In Schelhorn, 

h><n otUed blDMlf Koobiu. Tlis Bio- liU. lu, the book aeenu to hue tneo 

gnplile UnlcerKlle (art. Riac) laya lometimei aKrlbed to OFnebrud. — 

Ibti oplidoQ bag not gHlonl gnmnd ; bat [Hcrbart namefl Ralnolda u tbe int2»oT, 

It la ceitafaity favoured ^ M. BarbJer, and eaj> that It la^Buppoaed to hava bnn 

Id tha DictloDnalre del Anonjmea, and printed at Edlnbnr^. but I caoDot IbUik 

vme gnnnda for tt are aJleRAd. Prom tlda at bQ pmbable.— IMl} 
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33. This book, ' De Justa Beiptiblicse Chrietiaiue in 
EowonUie Reges Potestate,' published in 1590, must haT6 

^jjjjjwof been partly written before the death of Henry 
Biiiia over III. in. the preceding year. He begins with 
^"^^ iho origin of human society, which ne treats 
with some eloquence, and on the principle of an election 
of mtwifltrates by the commnni^, that they might live 
peacetSily, and in enjoj-ment of uieir posBesaione. The 
different forms and limitations of government have 
spmng from the choice of the people, except where they 
have beea imposed by conquest. He exhibits many 
instances of this variety : bnt there are two dangers, one 
of limiting too much the power of kings, and letting the 
populace change the dynasty at their pleasure; the 
other, that of ascribing a sort of divinity to kings, and 
taking from the nation all the power of restraining them 
in whatever crimes they may commit. The Scottish 
Galvinists are an instance of the first error ; the modern 
advocates of the house of Valois of the other. The 
servile language of those who preach passive obedience 
has encouiag^ not only the worst Roman emperors, 
but such tyrants as Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth of England. 

S4. The anfhor goes, in the second chapter, more 
fully into a refutation of this doctrine, as contrary to the 
practice of ancient nations, who always deposed tyrants, 
to the principles of Christianily, and to the oonstitution 
of European communities, whose kings are admitted 
under an oath to keep the laws and to reign justly. 
The subject's oath of allegiance does not bind him, 
unless the king observe what is stipulated &om bim ; 
and this right of withdrawing obedience fi^jm wicked 
kings is at the bottom of all the public law of Europe. 
It is also sanctioned by the church. Still more has the 
nation a right to impose laws and limitations on kings, 
who have certainly no superiority to the law, so that 
they can tran^ress it at pleasure. 

36, In the third chapter he inquires who is a tyrant ; 
and, after a long disoussion, comes to this result, that a 
tyrant is one who despoils hia subjects of their poasea- 
sione, or offends pubKo decency by immoral life, but 
above all, who assails the Christian feith, and uses his 
aathority to render his subjects herelioal. All these 
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bhfliBoters are finmd in Henir of Talois. He then 
urges, m the two following chapters, ihat all Profes- 
taDtbiu ia worse than poganum, mosmnch as it holds 
oat lees inducement to a virtiions life, but that CalTinism 
is much the worst foim of the Protestant heresy. The 
Hugneuots, he proceeds to prove, are neither parts of 
the French choroli nor commonwealth. He infers, in 
tiie seventh chapter, that the king of Navarre, being a 
herefdo of this description, is not fit to rule over Chris- 
tians. The remainder of the book is designed to show 
that every king, being BchiBmatic or heretical, may be 
deposed ay the pope, of which he brings many ex- 
amples ; nor has any one deserred this sentence more 
than Henry of Navarre. It has always been held lawful 
that an heretical king ahonld be warred upon by his 
own subjects and by all Christian sovereigns ; and he 
maintains that a real tyrant, who, after being deposed 
by the wiser part of his subjects, attempts to preserve 
his power by force, may be pnt to death by any private 
person. He adds that Julian was probably killed by a 
Christian soldier, and qaotes sever^ fathers and ecclesi~ 
astical historians who justify and commend the act. 
Ho ooQoludes by exhortii^ the nobility and other orders 
of France, siace Henry is a relapsed heretic, who is not 
to be believed for' any oaths he may make, to rally round 
their Catholic king, Charles of Bourbon. 

36. The principles of Bose, if he were truly the 
author, both as to rebellion and tyrannicide, -^.. 
belonged natnr^y to those who took up arms soodKr in 
gainst Heiwy ifl., and who applanded his ^I'J™ 
assassin. They were adopted, and perhaps ex- 
tended, by Boucher, a leagoer still more furious, if pos- 
sible, than Boeo himself, in a book published in 1689, 
De Jnsta Henrici III, Abdioatione a Franoomm Regno. 
This book is written in the spirit of Lauguet, asserting 
1^ general right of the people to depose tyrants, rather 
than confining it to the cose of heresy. The deposing 
power of the pope, consequently, does not come much 
into question. He was answered, as well as other 
writers of the same tenets, by a Scottish Catholic residing 
fit Paris, William Barclay, &ther of the more Aimwind 
celebrated author of the Aigenis, in a treatise "' B"«'w. 
" De Begno et Begali Potestate adverans Buchausnum, 
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Bmitim, Bonchenim et Beliqaos MonaTcLomachoG," 
1600. Barclay aif^ea oa the prinoiples onrrent in 
France, tliat Ha IriTig has no enperior in temporalB; 
that the people are bonnd in all cases to obey him; 
that the laws owe their validity to his will. The settle 
tnent of France by the submission of the League on ihe 
one hand, and by the Edict of Nantes on the other, 
naturally pnt a Btop to tbe discussion of qnesUons which, 
theoretical and universal as they might seem, would 
never have been bronght forward out throi^h tbestimti- 
lating influence of immediate circmnstancee. 

37. But while the war was yet raging, and the fate of 
The jaioiM *''® Catholic religion seemed to hang upon its 
Kiopt tbog snccess, many of the Jesuits had been strenuous 
**°"^ advocates of the tyiannioidal doctrine ; and the 
strong spirit of party attachment in that order renders it 
hardly uncandid to reckon among its general t«net8 
whatever was taught by its most conspicnoua members. 
The boldest and most celebrated assertioa of these 
HHriau maxims was b^ Mariana, in a book, De Eege et 
^ **«^ . B«gia Inatitntione. The finat edition of this re- 
markable book, and which is of considerable ecAroity, 
was published at Toledo in 1699, dedicated to Philip 
m., and sanctioned with more than an approbation, 
with a warm eulogy, by the censor (one of the same 
order, it may be obeerved), who by the king's authority 
had perused the mannsoript. It ia, bowever, not such 
as in an absolute monarchy we should expect to find 
countenance. Uariana, after inquiring what is the beet 
form of government, and deciding for hereditary mo- 
narchy, but only on condition that the prince shall call 
the l>est oitisens to his cotmcils, and administer all 
af&dre according to the advice of a senate, comes to 
show the difference between a king and a tyrant. His 
invectives gainst the latter prepare ns for tiie sixth 
chapter, which is entitied, Whether it be lawfiil to over- 
throw a tyrant ? He begins by a short Bketch of the 
oppression of France under Henry IH., which had pro- 
voked his assassination. Whether the act of James 
Clement, " the eternal glory of France, as most reckon 
him,"° were in itself warrantable, he admits to be a 
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controveirted tjuestioii, stating the ai^^iimeiits on both 
Bides, bnt placing last those m &vonr of the murder, to 
which he evidently loans. All philoaophera and theolo- 
gians, he eays, agree that an usurper may be put to 
death by any one. But in the case of a lawful king, 
governing to the great iiijiuy of the commonwealth or of 
religion (for we ought to endure his vices so long aa 
they do not reach an intolerable height), he thints that 
the states of the realm should admonish him, and on his 
n^lect to reform his life, may taie up arms, and put to 
death a prince whom they have declared to be a public 
enemy ; and any private man may do the same. He 
concludes, therefore, that it is only a question of fact 
who is a tyrant, but not one of ri^t, whether a tyrant 
may be lulled. Nor does this maxim give a licence 
to attempts on the lives of good priuces ; since it can 
never be applied till wise and experienced men have 
conspired with the public voice in declaring the prince's 
tyranny. "It is a wholesome thing," he proceeds, 
" that sovereigns should be convinced that, if they 
oppress the state, and become intolerable by their 
wictedoeea, their assaeeination will not only be lawful 
but glorious to the perpetrator." * This language, what- 
ever indignation it mi^t excite against Manana and his 
order, is merely what we have seen in Buchanan. 

38. Mariana discuaaes afterwa^^ the question, whe- 
ther the power of the king or of the commonwealth be 
the greater; and after intimating the danger of giving 
offence, and the difficulty of removing the blemishes 
which have become inveterate 1^ time (with allusion, 
doubtless, to the change of the Spanish constitution 
under Charles and Fhilip), declares in strong terms 
for limiting the royal power by laws. In Spain, he 
Bsserte, the king cannot impose taxes against the will 
of the people. " He may use his influence, he may 
offer rewards, sometimes he may threaten, he may solicit 
with promises and bribes (yre will not sav whether be 
may do this rightly), but if they refuse, he must give 
way; and it is the same with new laws, which require 
the sanction of the people. Nor could they preserve 
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tiieir right of deposmg and putting to death a tyrant, if 
ihey had not retained the superior power to themeelvcs 
when they del^pited a part to the king. It may be the 
case in some nations, who have no public assemblies of 
the states, that of neoesaity the royal prerogative muBt 
compel obedienoe — a power too great, aad approaching 
to tyranny — but we speak (says Mariana) not of barba- 
rians, but of the monarchy which exists, and onght to 
exist among us, and of that form of polity which of 
itself is the best." Whether any nation has a right to 
surrender its liberties to a king, he declines to inquire, 
observing only that it woold aot lashly in making snch 
a snrrender, and the king almost as much bo in accept- 
ing it. 

39. In the second boob Mariana treats of the proper 
education of a priace ; and in the third on the due ad- 
ministration of hie government, inveighing vehemently 
against excessive taxation, and against debasement of 
the coin, which he thinks ought to be Uio last remedy in 
a public crisis. The whole work, even in its reprehen- 
sible exaggerations, breathes a spirit of liberty and 
regard to the common good. Nor does Mariana, diough 
a Jesuit, lay any stress on the papal power to depose 
princes, which, I believe, he has never once intimated 
through the whole volume. It is absolutely on political 
principles that he reasons, unless we except that he 
oonEideni impiety as one of the vices which constitute a 
tyrant.^ 

40. Neither of the oonflictiug parties in Great Britain 
Popniu l""J neglected the weapons of their contempo- 
ttwrinsin raries ; the English Protestants under Mwy, 

*^' the Scots under her unfortunate namesake, the 
Jesuits and Catholic priests imder Elizabeth, appealed 
to the nafairal rights of men, or to those of British 
citizens. Poynet, Goodman, Knox, are of the first 
description ; Allen and Persons of the second. Yet this 
was not done, by the latter at least, so boldly, and so 
mnch on brood principles, as it was on the Continent ; 
and Persons, in his celebrated Conference, under the 
name of Doleman, tried the different and rather inoon- 

' Buyle. at. Mirimu. no 
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Bistent path of heroditai; right. The timme of Eliza- 
beth aeemed to stand m Boed of a BtronKly monarchical 
UDtiment in th« nation. Yet we find uiat the popular 
origin of government, and the aeoesaity of popular con- 
eent to its due exercise, are laid down by Hooker iu the 
first and eigbtli boo)^ of the Ecclesiastical g^„^„ 
Polity, with a boldness not Teiy usual in her 
reign, and, it must be owned, with a latitude of ezprea- 
sion that leads us forward to the most unalloyed demo< 
craoy. This theory of Hooker, which he endeavoured 
in some places to qualify, with little jBuocess or con- 
ebtenoy, though it excited, perhaps, not much attention 
at the time, became the basis of Locke'e more celebrated 
Essay on Oovemment, and, through other atagoe, of the 
political creed which actuates at present, as a poaseseing 
spirit, the great mass of the civilised world.' 

41. The bold and sometimes passionate writers, who 
possibly will be thonght to have detained us pduiiui 
too long, may be contrasted with another class m™"""' 
more cool and prudent, who sought rather to moke the 
most of what they found established in civil polity than 
to amend or snbvert it. The condition of France was 
BQch aa to force men into thinking, where nature had 
given them the capacity of it. In some of the memoira 
of the age, such aa those of Castelnan or Tavannes, we 
find an habitual tendency to reflect, to observe the chain 
of causes, and to bring history to bear on the passing 
time. De Gomines had set a precedent ; and the fashion 
of studying his writings and those of Machjovel con- 
spired with the force of circumstances to make a thought- 
ful generation. The politick and military dis- j^^,^ 
oouiBce of La None, being tlirown into the 
form of dissertation, come more closely to our purpose 
than merely historical works. They are full of good 
sense, in a high moral tone, without pedantry or preten- 
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uon, and throw mncli light on the first period of the 
civil wars. Th« eexlieBt edition is referred \>j the Bio- 
gniphie UniTerBelle to 1587, vhich I believe should be 
1568 ; but th« book seems to have been finiahed long 
before. 
42. It would carry ns beyond the due proportions of 

this chapter were I to seek out every book 
"" belonging to the class of political philosophy, 
and we are yet h,r &om its termin&tion. The Politica 
of Juatus Lipsiua deserve little regard ; they are chiefly 
a digest of Aristotle, Tacitns, and other anoient writers. 
Clumron has incorporated or abridged the greater part of 
this work in his own. la one passage Lipsius gave 
great and just offence to the best of the Protestant party, 
whom he was about to desert, by recommending the 
_ extirpation of heresy by fire and sword. A 

political writer of the Jesuit school was Qio- 
vanni Botero, whose long treatise, Bagiono di SCato, 
1589, while deserving of considerable praise for acute- 
neae, has been extolled by Gingnen^, who had never 
read it, for Bome merits it is far firom possessing.* The 
tolerant spirit, the ""nriTnH of good juth, the enlarged 
philosophy, wbJch, on the credit of a Fiedmontese pane- 
llist, be ascribes to Boteio, will be sought in vain. 
This Jesuit justifies the massaore of St. Bartholomew 
and all other atFOcities of that ^e ; observing that the 
duke of Alba made a mistake in the public execution of 
Horn and Egmont, instead of getting rid of them pri- 
vately.^ Conservation is with him, as witii Machiavel, 
the great end of government, which is to fot so as 
neither to deserve nor permit opposition. The imme- 
diate piuiishment of the leaders of sedition, with as 
much silenoo and secrecy as possible, is the best remedy 
where the sovereign is sufficiently powerful. In CEtses 
of danger, it is necessary to conquer oy giving way, and 
to wait for the cooling of men's tempers, and the die- 
nnion that will in£d]ibly unpair tiieir force ; least of all 
should he absent himself, like Henry III., from the 
soeno of tumult, and thns give oourt^ to the seditious, 
^tile he diminishes their respect for himself. 
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43. Botero had thought and observed much ; he ie, ia 
extent of reading, second only to Bodin, and HiBtemarki 
his views are eoraetimee luminons. The most onpupuii- 
remarkable passage that has occurred to me is ""■ 

on the subject of population. No encouragement to 
matrimony, he observea, will increase the numbOTB of 
the people without providing also the means of sub- 
sistence, and without due care for breeding children up. 
If this be wanting, thej either die prematurely, or grow 
up of little eervice to tJieir country,' Why else, he asks, 
did the humtm race reach, iliree thousand years f^, as 
great a population as exists at pr<«eiit? Cities b^in 
with a few inhabitants, increase to a certain point, but 
do not pass it, as we see at Home, at Naples, and in 
other places, ^jven if all the monks and nuns were to 
marry, there woiild not, be thinks, be more people in 
the world than there are ; two things being requisite for 
their increase— generation and education (or what we 
should perhaps rather call rearing), and if the multipli- 
cation of niMTiages may promote the one, it certainly 
hinders the other.^ Botero must here bave meant, 
though ho does not fiilly express it, that the poverty 
attending upon improvident marriages is the great im- 
pediment to rearing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his DiscorBi Politici, Venice, 
1699, is perhaps less vigorous and acute than _ ^^ 
Botero; yet he may be reckoned among judi- "^ 
ciouB writers on general politics. The first book of 
these discourses relates to Itoman, the second chiefly to 
modem history. His turn of thinking is independent 
and unprejudiced by the current tide of opinion, as 
when ho declares against the conduct of Hannibal in 
invading Italy. Paruta generally states both sides of a 
political problem very feirly, as in one of the most 
remarkable of his discourses, where he puts the famous 

" n on the usefulness of fortified towns. His final 
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eonolnsion is fiivonralile to them. He was a subject of 
Venice, and after holding considerable offices, was one 
of those historianB employed by the Senate, whose 
writings fonn the series entitled Istorici Veneziani. 
46. John Bodin, author of several other less valuable 
_^ works, acquired so disfingaished a. reputation 

by his Republic, published in French in 1677, 
and in Jjatin, with many additions, by himself in 1586,* 
and has in fact so far outstripped the political writers of 
his own period, that I sh^ endeavour to do justice to 
hia memory by something lite an analysis of this treatise, 
which is &r more known bj name than generally read. 
Many have borne testimony to his extraordinary reach of 
learning and reflection. " I know of no political writer 
of the same period," says Stewart, " whoso eiteneive, 
and various, and diacriroioating reading appears to me 
to have contrihuted more to facilitate and guide the 
researches of his suoceasorR, or whose references to 
ancient leamii^ have been more frequently transcribed 
without acknowledgment,'" 

46. What is the object of political society? Bodin 

begins by inquiring. The greatest good, he 
wj^™u» answers, of every citizen, which is that of tho 
^ij^ The whole state. And this he places in the exeroiae 
^° '' of the virtues proper to man, and in the know- 
ledge of things natural, human, and divine. But aa all 
have not agreed aa to the chief good of a single man, nor 
whether the good of individuals be also that of tiie state, 
this bail caused a variety of laws and cust4>nis acoordii^ 
to the humoure and passions of rulers. This first chapter 
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is in a mora metaphjraoal tone than we nsnally find in 
Bodin. He proceeds in the nert to the rights of iamiliea 
(jus familiare), and to the distinotioii beWeen a &mily 
and a commonwiealth. A fiunily is the right goTemment 
of many persons under one head, as a commonwealth is 
that of many families.' Fatxiarchal authority ^„(j,5^„ 
he raises high, both marital and paternal, on of buk .it 
each subject ponring out a vast stream of ^''^'*- 
knowledge : nothing that sacred and pro&ne history, 
the accounts of travellers, or the Roman lawyers could 
supply, ever escapes the comprehensive researches of 
Bodin.'' He intimates his opinion in favoor of the right 
of repudiation, one of the many proo& that he paid more 
regard to the Jewish than the Qiristian law,' and vindi- 
oates the fall extent of the paternal power in the Boman 
repuhlio, deducing the decline of the empire &om its 
relaxation, 

47. The patriarohal government includes the relation 
of master to servant, and leads to the question doidmUo 
whether slavery should be admitted into a well- »o^"*- 
constituted oommonwealth. Bodin, discussing this with 
many arguments on both sides, seems to think that the 
Jewish law, with its limitations as to time of servitude, 
ought to prevail, since the divine rules were not laid 
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down for the boimdarieB of Palestine, but being bo wise, 
HO salutary, uid of Buch authority, ought to be preferred 
above the conBtitiition« of men. Slavery, therefore, is 
not to be permanently established ; but where it already 
exists, it will be expedient that emancipation &hould he 
gradual.' 

48. These last are the rights of persons in a state of 

nature, to be regolated, bat not created by the 
^^1^ law. " Before thero was either city or citizen, 
we^ihjL Qp ^jjy fojjjj pf ^ commonweallh amongst men 
(I make nee in this place of Knolles's very good transla- 
tion), every master of a lamily was master in his own 
hoose, having power of life and death over his wife 
and children; but, after that force, violence, ambition, 
covetousnesa, and desire of revenge had armed one 
against another, the issues of wars and combats giving 
victory unto the one eide, made the other to become 
onto them slaves ; and amongst them that overcame, he 
that was chosen chief and captain, under whose conduct 
and leading they had obtained the victory, kept them 
also in his power and command as his faitljiil taiA 
obedient servants, and the other as his slaves. Then 
that full and entire liber^, by nature given to every 
man to live as himself best pleased, was altogether 
taken &om the vanquished, and in the vanquishers 
themselves in some measure also diminished in regard 
of Hie conqueror ; for that now it concerned eveiy man 
in private to yield hia obedience unto his chief sove- 
reign ; and he that would not abate anything of his 
liberty, to live under the laws and commandments of 
another, lost all. So the vrords of lord and servant, of 
prince and subject, before unknown to the world, were 
first brought into use. Yea, reason, and the very light 
of nature, leadeth us to believe very force and violence 
to have given cause and beginning unto conunon- 
wealths." " 

49. Thna, therefore, the patriarchal simplicity of 
PiiviiegM government was overthrown by conquest, of 
ofdtiuu. -^iiicb Ninirod seems to have been the earliest 
instance ; and now fathers of families, ( 
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Kcpieme goTenunent of another." Those who enjoy 
more privileges than others are not citizens more than 
tfiey. " It is tile acknowledgment of the sovereign by 
his &ee enbject, and the protection of the sovereign 
towards him, that makes the citizen." This iB one of 
the fandamental principles, it may be observed by us in 
passing, which distinguish a monarchical from a repnb- 
lican q)irit in constitutional juriapmdence. Wheiever 
mere subjection, or oven mere nativity, is held to give a 
claim to citizenship, there is an abandonment of the 
republican principle. This, always reposing on a real 
or imaginary contract, distinguishes the nation, the 
successors of the first community, &om alien seUlers, 
and, above all, from those who are evidently of a dif- 
ferent race. Length of time most, of course, ingrafb 
many of fore^n origin upon the native tree ; but to 
throw open civii privileges at random to new-comers, ia 
to convert a people into a casual a^regation of men. 
In a monarchy the hereditary principle maintains an 
unity of the commonwealth; which may better permit, 
though not entirely without danger, an equality of 
privileges among all its subjects. Thus under Oaracalla, 
but in a period in which we should not look for good 
precedents, the great name, as once it had been, of 
Boman citizen was extended; east and west, to all the 
provinces of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation betjwcen patron 
and client, and to those alliwices among states f,^^^^ ^ 
v^ch bear an analogy to it. But he is careful iwereigs 
to distinguish patronage or protection from p°"*'- 
vassalage. Even in unequal alliances the inferior is 
still sovereign ; and, if this be not reserved, the alliance 
must become subjection." Sovereignty, of which he 
treats in the following chapter, he defines a supreme 
and perpetual power, absolute and subject to no law,' 
A limited prince, except so far as the limitation is con- 
fined to the laws of nature, is not sovereign. A sovereign 
cannot bind his successor, nor can he be bound by his 
own laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for we must not 
confound the laws and contracts of princes — the former 
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- defend upon his will, bnt the latter oblige his o 
It IS conveaioiit to call parliamento or meetingB of states- 

renil for advice and coDAent, but the king is not bound 
them; the contnuy notion has done much hanu. 
Even in England, where lawe made in parliament can- 
not be repe^d without its conBent, the king may reject 
any new one without regard to the desite of the nation.i 
And though DO taxes are im|>OBed in England without 
consent of parliament, this is the case also in other 
countries, if necessity does not prevent the meeting of 
the states. He oonclndes that tDe English parliament 
may have a certAin authority, but that the sovereignty 
and legislative power are solely in the ting. Whoever 
legislates is sovereign, for this power includes all other. 
T^ether a vassal or tributary prince is to be called 
sovereign, is a question that leads Bodin into a great 
quantity of feudal law and history; he determines it 
according to his own theory.' 

51. The second book of the Bopublio treats of the dif- 
f^^^^ ^ ferent species of oivil government. These, ao- 
goicm- cording to Bodin, are but three, no mixed form 
°™'' being possible, since sovereignty or the legisla- 
tive power ia inoivisible. A democracy he defines to be 
a government where the majority of the citizens possess 
the sovereignty. Borne he holds to have been a demo- 
cratic republic, in which, however, he is not exactly 
right; and he is certainly mistaken in his general 
fheoiy, by aiding as if the separate definition of each 
of the three forms must be applicable after their combi- 
D«n»iism i^t'oti.' ^ ^s chapter on despotic monarchy, 
■nd mo- he again denies that governments were founded 
"'^' on original contract. The power of one man, 
in the origin of political society, was absolute; and 
Aristotle was wrong in suppodim; a fabulous golden age, 
in which kings wero chosen by suffi-age." Despotism is 
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distinguished from maatachj by Hie nibjects being 
trnly slaves, without a right OYor their raoperties ; but 
as the despot may nse them well, even this is not neces- 
sarily a tyraimy.'' Monarchy, on the other hand, is the 
role of one man according to the law of nature, who 
maintains the liberties and properties of others as much 
aa his own.' As this definition does not imply any 
other restraint than the will of the prinoe imposes on 
himself, Bodin labours under the same difficulty as 
Montesquieu, Every English reader of the £e]>rit des 
Iioix has been struck by the want of a precise distinction 
between despotism and monarchy. Tyranny differs, 
Bodin says, trcna despotism, merely by the persontd 
oharacter of the prince ; but severity to^wds a seditious 
popolace is not tyranny ; and here he censures the lax 
government of Henry II. Tyrannicide he justifies in 
respect of an usurper who has no title except force, but 
not as to lawful princes, or snoh as have become so by 
prescription.' 

52. An aristocracy he conceives alwa^ to exist where 
a smaller body of the citizens governs the Ariito- 
greater.' This definition, which has been "*^- 
adopted by some lata writers, appears to lead to con- 
sequences hardly compatible wiUi the common use of 
language. The electors of the House of Commons in 
England are not a majority of the people. Are they, 
therefore, an ariatocratical body? The same is still 
more strongly the case in France, and in most repre- 
sentative governments of Europe. We might better 
say, that the distinguishing characteristio of an aris- 
tocracy is the enjoyment of privileges which are not 
«ommimicabLe to other citizens simply by anything they 
ctm themselves do to obtain them. Thus no government 
would be properly aristocratical where a pecuniary 
qualification is alone sui&cient to confer political power; 
nor did the ancients ever use the word in such a sense. 

63. Sovereignty resides in the supremo legislative 
authority ; but tius requires the aid of other g^^^,^ ^ . 
inferior and delegated ministers, to the con- mmiciii of 
sideration of which the third boot of Bodin is '*"*■ 
directed. A senate he defines, "a lawful assembly of 
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ooniuelloTs of Btate, tet give advioe to Utem wbo h&va 
the sovereignty in every common-wealth; we say, to 
give advice, that we may not ascribe any power of com- 
mand to snch a senate." A council is neceeeary in a 
monarchy ; for mnch knowledge is generally mischievous 
in a king. It is rarely united ■with a good disposition 
and with a moral discipline of mind. Kone of the 
emperors were bo illiterate as Trajan, none more learned 
than Nero. The counselloTB ehoald not be too numerous, 
and he advises that ihey should retain their offices for 
life. It would be dangerous as well as ridiculous to 
choose young men for such a post, even if they coidd 
have wisdom and experience, since neither older persona, 
nor those of their own ^e, would place confidence in 
them. He then expatiates, in his usual manner, upon 
all the councils that have existed in ancient or modem 
states.* 

54. A me^strate is an officer of the sovereign, pos- 
DoUb of sesaing public authority.' Bodin censures the 
™^*'"'**- usual deflnitionB of magistracy, distinguishing 
irom m^strates both those officers who possess no right 
of command, and such oommitisioners as have only a 
temporary delegation. In treating of the duty of magi- 
strates towards the sovereign, he pnuses the role of ^s 
law of France, that the judge is not to regard private 
letters of the king against the justice of a civil suit' 
But after stating the doubt, whether this applies to 
matters affecting the public, he concludes that the ju^e 
must obey any direction he receives, unless contrary to 
the law of nature, in vrhich case he is bound not to for- 
feit his integrity. It is however better, as far as we can, 
to obey all the commands of the sovereign than to set a 
bad exMnplo of resistance to the jwople. This has pro- 
bably a regard to the frequent opposition of the parlia- 
ment of Paris to what it deemed the unjust or illegal 
ordinances of the court Several questions, discussed in 
these chapters on m^straoy, are rather subtle and 
verbal ; and, in general, the ai^mentative part of Bodin 
is almost drowned in his erudition, 

55. A state cannot subsist without colleges and eor- 
Corponi. porations. for mutual affection and friendship is 
u™«- the necessary bond of human life. It is true 
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that miscluefB have Bpmng &om iheBe institntions, and 
they are to be regulated by good laws ; but as a iiiinily 
is a oommTinity natural, «o a college is a commnnity 
civil, and a ccFnimonwealth ie but a community goTemed 
by a sovereign power ; and thus the word commimity is 
common tmto all throe." Ta Qua chapter vb have a full 
discussion of the subject; and, in adverting to the 
Spanish Cort«s and English Hanae of Commons bs a sort 
of ooUeges in the state, he praises them as useful insti- 
tntions, obeerviug, with somewhat more boldness than ie 
ordinary to him, that in several provinces in France 
there had been assembUes of the states, which had been 
abolished by those who feared to see their own crimes 
and peculations brought to light. 

56. In the last chapter of the third book, on the de- 
grees and orders of citizens, Bodin seems to siith, pirt 
tixinkthat slaves, being eubjecto, ought to be "t"""^- 
reckoned ports of the state.* This is, as has been inti- 
mated, in oonformity with Mb monarchical notions. He 
then enters upon the different modes of acquiring nobility, 
and inveighs against making wealth a passport to it ; 
dificussing also the derogation to nobility by plebeian 
occupation. The division into three orders is useful in 
every form of government. 

67. Perhaps the best chapter in the Eepublio of Bodin 
is the first in the fourth book, on the rise, pro- jy^ ^^ 
gress, and stationary condition, revolutions, fail of 
decline, and fell of states, A commonwealth *"** 
is said to be changed when its form of polity is altered ; 
for its identity is not to be determined by the long 
standing of the city walls j but when popular govern- 
ment beoomes monarchy, or aristocracy is turned to de- 
mocracy, the commonwealth is at an end. He thns uses 
the word nspuUica in &e sense of polity or constitution, 
which is not, perhaps, strictly correct, though sMictioned 
by some degree of us^^, and leaves his proposition a 
tautological ' truism. The extinction of states may be 
natural or violent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen ; since there is a determinate period to all things, 
and a natural season in which it seema desirable that 
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they should oome to an end. The beat revolution is that 
which takes place by a Toluntary oeeaion of power. 

56. Aa ihe forms of government are three, it fbllowa 
CiuH of that the possible revolntione from one to wiother 
twoiaUau. j^jg g£^ -poj. anarchy is the extinotion of a 
government, not a ravolntioB in it. He proceeds to de- 
velope the causes of revolutions with great extent of 
historical learning and with judgment, if not with bo 
much acuteness or 80 much vigour of style as Maohiavel. 
Great misfortnnee in vnir, he obBervee, have a tendency 
to change popular rule to arietooraoy, and success has an 
oppoBite effect ; the same seems applicable to all public 
adversity and prosperily. Democracy, however, more 
commonly ends in monarchy, as mooarohy does in de- 
mocracy, especially when it has become tyrannical ; and 
SQch changes are usually aocompanied by civil war or 
tumult. Nor can aristocraoy, he thinks, be changed 
into democracy without violence, though' the converse 
revolution sometimes happens quietly, as when the la- 
bouring classes and traders give up public afiaits to look 
after their own ; in this manner Venice, Lucca, Bagnsa, 
and other cities have become aristocracies. The great 
danger for an aristocracy is, that some ambitious person, 
either of their own body or of the people, may arm the 
latter ^^ainst them: and this is moat likely to occur 
when honours and magistracy are conferred on unworthy 
men, which affords the beat topic to dem^oguee, espe- 
cially where the plebeians are wholly excluded; which, 
though always grievous to them, ia yet tolerable so long 
as power is intrusted to deserving persons ; hut when 
bad men are promoted, it becomes easy to excite the 
minds of the people gainst the nobility, above aH, if 
there are already factions among the latter, a condition 
dangerous to all states, but mostly to an ariatocracy. 
Bevolutiona are more frequent in small states, because a 
small number of citizens is easily aplit into parties ; 
hence we shall find in one age more revolutions among 
the cities of Greeoe or Italy than have taken place during 
many in the kingdoms of France or Spain. He thinks 
the ostracism of dai^erous citizens itself dangerous, and 
recommends rather to put them to death, or to render 
them friends. Monarchy, he observes, has this peculiar 
to it, that if the king be a prisoner, the ooustitution is 
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not lost ; ■whereaa, if the seat of government in a republio 
be taken it is at an end, the subordinate cities never 
making resistance. It is evident that iiae can only be 
applicable to the case, hitherto the more common one, 
of a republic, in which the capital city entirely pre- 
dominates, " There is no kingdom which shall not, in 
oontinuance of time, be changed, and at length also be 
overthrown. But it is best for them who least feel their 
changes by little and little made, whether from evil to 
good, or li^m good to evil." 

69. If this ia the beat, the next is the worst chapter 
in Bodiu. It professes to inquire, whether the .—j^i^ 
revolutions of states can be foreseen. Here he feS^w^*^ 
considers whether the stare have such an in- ^°^^ 
fluence on Uuman affiiirs that political changes can be 
foretold by their means, and declares entirely gainst it, 
with such expressions as would seem to indicate his dis- 
belief in astrology. If it were true, he says, that the 
conditions of commonwealths depended on the heavenly 
bodies, there could be yet no certain prediction of them j 
since the astrologers lay down their observations with 
such inconsistency, that one will place the same star in 
direct course at the moment that another makes it retro- 
grade. It is obvious that any one who could employ 
this ai^nment must have perceived that it destroys the 
whole science of aatrolt^y. But, after giving instances 
of the blunders and contradictions of these pretended 
philosophers, he so &t gives way as to admit that, if all 
the events feom the banning of the world could be 
duly compared with the planetary motions, some infer- 
ences might be deduced from them; and thus, giving 
up his better reason to the prejudices of hia age, he 
acknowledges astrology aa a theoretical truth. The 
hypothesis of Copernicus he mentions as too absurd to 
deserve refiitation ; since, being contrary to the tenets of 
all theologians and philosophers, and to common sense, 
it subverts the foundations of every science. We now 
plunge deeper into nonsense ; Bodin proceeding to a long 
arithmetical disquisition, founded on a passage in Plato, 
aaoribing the iall of states to want of proportion.' 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of sudden revo- 
lutions in the entire government, asserts that even the 
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moet determined astroIt^eiB agree in denying; that a wiso 
j^^ ^ man ia subjugated by the atarry influencea, 
•utMeD thongh they may govem those who are led by 
'^"^e^ paseion like wild beasts. Therefore a wise ruler 
may foreeeo revoluticiiiB and provide remedies. It ia 
doubtful whether aa eatablished law ought to be changed, 
thou^ not good in itself, lest it should bring others into 
contempt, especially such as affect the form of polity. 
These, if possible, ^ould be held immutable ; yet it is 
to be remembered that laws are only made for the sake 
of the community, and public safety is the supreme law 
of laws. There is therefore no law so sacred that it may 
not be changed through necessity. But, as a general 
rule, whatever change is to be made ahotdd be effected 
gradually.* 

61. It is a disputed question whether magistrates 
jmidW ^"^^l^^ temporary or perpetual. Bodinthinis 
power of it essential that the council of state should be 
™s"'«- permanent, but high civil commands ought to 

be temporary." It is in general important that 
ma^tratea shall accord in their opinions i yet there 
are circumstances in which their emulation or jealousy 
may be beneficial to a state.' Whether the sovereign 
ought to exeroise judicial functions may seem, he says, 
no difficult question to those who are agreed that Hugs 
were established for the sate of doing justice. This, 
however, is not bia theory of the origin of government s 
and after giving all the reasons that can be urged in 
favour of a monarch-judge, inclnding as usual all his- 
torical precedeute, he decides that it is incKpedient for 
the mfer to pronounce the law himself. His reasons 
are sufQciently bold, and grounded on an intimate know- 
ledge of the vices of court«, which he does not hesitate 
to pour out,' 

62. In treating of the part to be taken by the prince, 
Toiem. "' ^y * S^°^ citizen, in civil fectlons, after a 
tion of long deUil &om history of conspiracies and 
niigions. ae^tioiiB, he comes to disputes about religion, 

and contends against the permission of reasoning on 
matters of &ith. What can be more impious, he says, 
than to suffer the eternal laws of God, which ought to 
be implanted in men's minds with the utmost certainty, 
*«.! "ti. .ts. ko.a 
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to be called in qneation by probable reasonings ? For 
tliero is nothirig bo demonsti&ble, whictt men nill not 
undermine by u^oment. Bnt the principles of religion 
do not depend on demonstrations and ugoments, but on 
iaith alone ; and wkoevet attempts to prove them by a 
train of reasoning, tends to subvert the foundations of 
the whole fabric. Bodin in this sophistry was undoubt- 
edly insincere. 9e goes on, however, having pnrposely 
sacrificed this cock to .iSsculapius, to contend that, i£ 
several religions exist in a state, the prince should 
avoid violence and pei^eoution ; the natural tendency of 
man being to give his assent voluntarily, but never by 
force." 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, on the adapta^ 
tion of government to the varieties of race and 
climate, has excited more attention than most of cMnuts 
others, from its being supposed to have given "" 8""=™- 
rise to a theory of Montesquieti. In tact, how- 
ever, the geneml principle is more ancient ; but no one 
had developed it so fully aa Bodin. Of this he seems to 
be aware. No one, he says, has hitherto treated on this 
important subject, which shonld always be kept in mind, 
lest we establish institutions not suitable to the people, for- 
getting that the laws of nature will not bend to the fkncy 
of man. He then investigates the peculiar characteristics 
of the northern, middle, and southern nations, aa to physi' 
cat and moral qualities. Some positions he has laid down 
erroneously ; but, on the whole, he shows a penetrating 
judgment and comprehensive generalisation of views. 
He conclndes that bodily strength prevails towards the 
poles, mental power towards the tropics ; and that the 
nations lying between partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just; bnt he ai^es from the great 
armies that have come from the north, while arte and 
sciences have been derived from the south. There is 
certainly a considerable resemblioice to Montesquieu in 
this chapter ; and like him, with bettor excuse, Bodin 
accnmulatos inaccurate stories. Force prevails most 
with northern nations, reason with the inhabitants of a 
temperate or middle climate, superstition with those of 
the south; tbns astrology, magic, and all mysterious 
Boiences, have come Irom the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 
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Atecliaiucal arte and inyentions, on the other hand, 
floorish best in northern coimtriea, and the natives of 
tho south hardly know how to imitate them, their genius 
being wholly speculative, nor have they bo mach in- 
dustry, quickness in peroeiTing what is to be done, or 
worldly prudence. The stars appear to exert some in- 
fluence over nation^ peculiarities ; but even in the same 
latitudes great variety of character is found, which arises 
&om a mountainous or level soil, and from other physical 
ciroumstanceH. We learn by experience that the in- 
habitants of hilly countries and the northern nations 
generally love freedom, but having less intellect than 
strength, submit readily to the wisest among them. 
Even winds are not without some effect on national 
character. Bat the barrenness or fertility of the soil ia 
more important; the latter producing indolenoe and 
effeminacy, while one effect of a barren soil is to drive 
the people into cities, and to the exercise of handicrafta 
for the sake of commerce, as we see at Athens Mid 
Narembeig, the former of which may be contrasted with 
Bceotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a proftision of evidence 
drawn from the whole world, that it ia necessary not 
only to oonsider the general character of the climate sa 
affecting an entire region, but even the peculiarities of 
' single districts, and to inquire what effects may be 
wrought on the dispositions of the inhabitants by the air, 
the water, the moimtainsand valleys, or prevalent winds, 
as well as those which depend on their rel^on, ttieir 
customs, their education, their form of government ; for 
whoever should oonclade alike as to all who live in the 
same climate would be frequently deceived ; since, in 
the same parallel of latitude, we may find remarkable 
differences even of countenance and complexion. This 
chapter abounds with proofe of the comprehension aa 
well as patient research which distingnishes Bodin &om 
every political writer who had preceded him. 

65 In the second chapter, which inquires how we 
Heuu ot ""^y avoid the revolutions which an excessive 
nbvuuDg inequality of possessions tends to produce, he 
iu»T»i'ij. inveighs against a partition of property, as in- 
consistent with eivil sooie^, and against an abolition o£ 
debte, beoanse there can be no justice where oontraota 
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are not held iuvioUble ; and observes, that it ib abeurd 
to expect a division of all posaesdona to bring about tran- 
quillity. He objecui also to any endeavour to limit the 
number of the citizens, except by coloniaation. In de< 
ference to the authority of the Mosaic law, he is friendly 
to a limited right of primt^niture, but disapproves the 
power of testamentary diapoeitiona, as tending to inequa- 
lity, and the admission of women to equal shares in the 
inheritance, lest the same consequence should come 
throng marriage. Usury he would absolutely abolish, 
to save the poorer classes from ruin. 

66. Whetiier tbe property of condemned persons shall 
be confiscated is a problem, as to which, having f^j^^^ 
given the arguments on both sides, he inclines ikm— 

to a middle coui-se, that the criminal's own i™"**- 
acquiaitiona should be fbifeited, but what has descended 
from his ancestors should pass to his posterity. He 
speaks with great freedom against unjust prosecutions, 
and points out tbe dangers of the law of forfeiture." In 
the next, being the fourth chapter of this book, he treats 
of rewards and puuisbments. All states depend on tbe 
due distribution of these ; but, while many books are full 
of the latter, few have discussed the former, to which he 
here confines himself. Triumphs, statues, public thanks, 
offices of trust and command, are the most honourable ; 
eiemptioue from service or tribute, privileges, and the 
like, the most beneficial. Tn a popular government, the 
former are more readily conceded than the latter ; in a 
monarchy, the reverse. The Roman triumph gave a 
splendour to the republic itself. In modem times the 
sale of nobility and of public ofQces, renders them no 
longer so honourable a^ they should be. He is here 
again very free-spoken as to the conduct of the French, 
and of other governments." 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to a nation, and 
the utility of fortresses, are then investigated, rorhtmni 
Some have objected to the latter, as injurious 

to the course of the people, and of little service against 
an invader; and also, as famishing opportunities to 
tyrants and usurpers, or occaeionally to rebels. Bodin, 
however, inclines in their favour, especially as to those 
on the frontier, which may he granted as feudal benefices. 
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but not in inheritance. The qneation of cnltiTating a 
military spirit in the people depends on the fotm of 
polity : in popular states it is neoeSBary ; in an aristo- 
cracy, nnst^e. In monarohiee, the position of the etate 
with respeot to its neighboars is to be considered. The 
capital city ought to be strong in a republic, because its 
oooupation is apt to carry with it an en'dre change in the 
oommonwealth. But a citadel is dangerous in such a 
state. It is bettor not to Buffer castles, or strongholds of 
private men, as is the policy of England ; nuleea when 
the custom is so estaMished, that they cannot be dis- 
mantled without danger to the state.' 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come next under 
SvxmStiQt review. He points out witji his nsnal prolixity 
v^ '^"^ the difference between eqiial and unequal com- 
pacts of this kind. Bodin contends strongly for the 
rigorous maintonanoe of good &ith, tmd reprobates the 
civilians and canonists who induced the council of Con- 
stance to break their promise towards John Hnss. No 
one yet, he exclaims, has been so oonsummately impu- 
dent as to assert the right of violating a fitir promise ; 
but one alleges the deceit of the enemy ; another, hie 
own mistake ; a third, the change of circumstances, 
which has rendered it impossible to keep his word ; a 
fourtb, the ruin of the state which it would entail. But 
no excuse, according to Bodin, can be sufBcient, save the 
unlawfiilnesB of the promise, or the impossibilitv- of ful- 
filling it. The most difficult terms to keep are between 
princes and their subjects, which generally require the 
guarantee of other states. Faith, however, onght to be 
kept in such cases ; and he censures, thoi^ under an 
erroneous impression of the fact, as a brea<Si of engage- 
ment, the execution of the duke of York in the reign of 
Henry VI. ; adding, that he prefera to select foreign in- 
stances rather than those at home, which he would wish 
to be buried in everlasting oblivion. In this he probably 
alludes to the day of St. Bartholomew.i 

€9. The first chapter of the sixth book relates to' a 
Ceans of periodical census of property, which he recom- 
T'^p^y- mends as too much neglected. The Boman 
censorship of manners he extols, and thinks it peculiarly 
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required, whea all domestio coeroiou ia come to an end. 
Bnt he would give no coercive jurisdiction to his oenBors, 
and plainly intimates hie dislike to a similar authority in 
the church.' A more important disquisition follows on 
public revenues. These may be derived from i>nbLie re- 
seven sources : namely, national domains ; oon- "■"!"■ 
fiscation of enemies' property ; gifts of friendly powers ; 
tributes from dependient allies ; foreign trade carried on 
by the state ; tolls and customs on exports and imports ; 
or, lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. The first 
of these is the most secure and hononrable ; and here wa 
have abundance of ancient and modem learning, while 
of courae the French principle of inalienability is brought 
forward. The second source of revenue is justified by 
the rights of vfar and practice of nations ; the third has 
. sometimes occurred ; and the fourth is very frequent. It 
is dishononrable for a prince to be a merchant, and thus 
gain a revenue in the fifth mode, yet the kings of Portu- 
gal do not Hwlain this ; and the mischievous usage of 
selling offices in some other countries seems to fall under 
this head. The different taxes on merchandise, or, iu 
our language, of customs and excise, come in the sixth 
place. Hete Bodin adviaes to lower the import duties on 
articles with which the people cannot well dispense, but 
to lay them heavily on manufeotured goods, that tiiey 
may learn to practise these arts themselves, 

70. The last species of revenue, obtained from direct 
taxatjcoi, is never to be chosen but from neces- Tutuon. 
sity ; and as taxes are apt to be kept up when 
the necessity is passed, it is better that the king shonld 
borrow money erf subjects than impose taxes upon them. 
He then enters on the history of taxation in different 
countries, remarking it as peculiar to France, that the 
burthen is thrown on the people to the ease of the noblea 
and olei^, which is the case nowhere except vrith the 
French, among whom, as Ctesar Innly wrote, nothing is 
more despised than the common people. Taxes on luxu- 
ries, which serve only to corrupt men, are the best of all ; 
those also are good which are imposed on proceedings at 
law, BO as to restrain unnecessary litigation. Borrowing 
at interest, or by way of Emnuity, as they do at Venice, is 
ruinous. It seems, therefore, that Bodin recommends 
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loans withowt interest, which mnst be compulsory. In 
the remainder of thia chapter he treats of tbe best mode 
of expending the public revenue, and adtiees that royal 
grants should be closely examined, and, if excessive, be 
rescinded, at least after the death of the reigning king.' 

71. Every adulteration of coin, to which Bodin pro- 
Addiiantiiiii oeeds, and every change in its value, is danger- 
of (ota. Q^^ gg {^ affecte the certainty of contracts, and 
renders every man's properly insecure. The different 
modes of allojong coin are then explained according to 
practical metallaigy, and, assuming the constant ratio of 
gold to silver as twelve to one, he advises that coins of 
both metab should be of the some weight. The alloy 
shonld not be above one in twenty-four ; and the some 
standard should be naed for plate. Uany cnrioua facts 
in monetary history will be found coUected in this 
chapter.* 

72. Bodin next states fully, and with apparent fair- 
8ap«r>or^ ness, the advantages and disadvantages both of 
ofmonireSj. democracy and ariBtocracy, and admitting that 
some evils belong to monarchy, contends that they are 
all much less than ia the two other forms. It must be 
remembered, that he does not acknowledge the poBsi< 
lolity of a mixed government ; a singular error, which, 
of course, vitiates his reasonings in this chapter. Bnt it 
contains many excellent observations on democratical 
violence and ignorance, which histoiy had led him duly 
to appreciate." The best form of polity he holds to be a 
monarchy by agnatic succession, such as, in contradio' 
tion to Hottoman, he maintains to have been always 
established in li'mnce, pointing ont also the mischiefs 
that have ensued in other countries for want of a Salio 
law." 

73. In the concluding chapter of the work, Bodin, 
CondiuiMi with too mach parade of mathematical lai^age, 
of iheirorfc. descants on what be calls arithmetical, geome- 
trical, and harmonic proportions as applied to political 
regimen. As the snbstance of all this appears only to 
be, that laws ought sometimes to be made according to 
the circnmHtances and conditions of different ranks in 
society, sometimes to be absolutely equal, it will pro- 
bably be thoiight by most rather incumbered by tlm 
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philosophy, which, however, he borrowed from the an- 
eienta, aud found conformable to the spirit of learned 
men in bis own time. Several interesting queatione in 
the theory of jurieprudence are incidentally aiHCUseed in 
this chapter, such as that of the due limits of judicial 
discretion. 

74. It moat appear, even from this imperfect analysis, 
in which much nae been curtailed of its fair bwUdmid- 
pToportion, and many both curious and judi- i^^ ""^ 
eiousobeervationsomitted, thatBodinpossessed M>a°MKhi- 
a highly philosophical mind, united with the "''• 
moet ample stores of history and jurispradence. No 
former writer on political philosophy had been either so 
comprehenBive in his scheme or so copious in his know- 
ledge ; none, perhaps, more original, more independent 
and fearleea in his inquiries. Two names alone, indeed, 
could be compared wili his— Aristotle and Machiavel. 
Without, however, pretending that Bodin was equal to 
the former in acuteness and sagacity, we may say that 
the experience of two thousand years, and the maxims of 
reason and justice, suggested or corrected by the Gospel 
and it« ministers, by the philosophers of Greece and 
Borne, and by the civil law, gave him advantages, of 
which his judgment and industry fully enabled him to 
avail himself. Machiavel, again, has discussed so few, 
comparatively, of the important qiiostions in polilioal 
theory, and has seen many things so partially, according 
to the narrow experience of IttJian republics, that, with 
all his superiority in genius, and still more in effective 
eloquence, we can hai-dly say that his Discourses on 
Livy are a more useful study than the Eepublic of 
Bodin. 

75. It has been often alleged, as we have mentioned 
above, that Montesquieu owed something, and ^^^ ^^ 
especially his theory of the influence of climate, Mudih- 
to Bodin. But, though he had unquestionably '°'™' 
read the Republic with that advantage which the most 
fertile minds derive from others, this ought not to detract 
in our eyes from bia real originality. The Republic and 
tiie Spirit of Lawa bear, however, a more close compari- 
son than any other political systems of celebrity. Bodin 
and Montesquieu are, in this province of political theoiy, 
the most philosophical of those who have read so deeply, 
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tbe most learned of thoae who have thoogM so mncli. 
Both acute, ingeniouB, little respeotrng authority ia mat- 
t«Ta of opinion, but deferring to it in established power, 
and heao6 apt to praiee the fountain of waters whoee 
hittamees they expoeed; both in advance of their age, 
hut one eo much that hia genius neither kindled a fire in 
the pnhlio mind, nor gained its own due praise, the other 
more fortnnate in being the immediate herald of a gene- 
ration which he stimuUt^d, aod which repaid him by its 
a.dmiration ; both converEant with ancient and medieeval 
history, and with the Roman aa well as national law ; 
both just, benevolent, and sensible of the great object o£ 
civil society, but dispiaj-ing this with some variation ac- 
cording to their times ; both sometimes seduced by &lae 
analogies, but the one rather through respect to an erro- 
neous philoBophj, the other through personal thirst of 
Cifie and affectation of originality ; bott aware that the 
is of the philoeophy of man is to be laid in the records 
of his past existence ; but the one prone to accumulate 
historical examples without sufBcient discrimination, and 
to overwhelm, mstead of convincing the reader by their 
redundancy, the other aiming at an induction from select 
experience, but hence appearing aometimea to reason 
generally from particular premises, or dazzling the 
student by a proof that does not satisfy his reason,' 
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76. The latter pirt of the sixteentli century, deuomi- 
Tiat«d by Andres the golden age of juriBpru- ^^^^ 
dence, produced the men who completed what otjutiB- 
Alciat and Augnstjnns had begun in the pre- p"*™"- 
ceding generation, by elucidating and reducing to order 
the d^rk chaos whicb the Bomaa law, enveloped in its 
own obscurities and those of its earlier commentators, 
had presented to the stndent. The moBtdietiu- -j^ 
guished of these, Cnjacius, became professor at 
Boui^ies, the chief scene of his renown, and the prin- 
cipal seminary of the Eoman law in France, about the 
year 1555. His works, of which many had beeu sepa- 
rately published, were collected in 1577, and they make 
an epoch in the annals of jorisprudeuce. This greatest 
of aU civil lawyers pnrsned the track that Alciat had so 
snccesafolly opened, avoiding all soholaatic subtleties of 
interprelaticm, for whioh he eubelittited a general em- 
dition, that rendered the science at once more intelli- 
gible and more attractive. Though his works are volu- 
minous, Gnjaoius has not the reputation of diffuseness; 
on the contrary, the art of lucid explanation with bre- 
vity, is said to have been one of his great characteristics, 
Thne, in the Pamtitla on the Digest, a little book which 
Hottoman, his rival and enemy, advised his own son to 
carry constantly about witi. him, we find a brief expo- 
sition, in voiy good Latin, of eveiy title in order, but 
with little additional matter. And it is said that he 
thought nothing requiaite for the Institutes but short 
clear not^B, which his thorough admirers afterwards 
contrasted with the oelebrated but rather verbose com- 
mentaries of Vinnina. 

77. NotwiUtstanding this conciseness, his works ex> 
tend to a formidable length. For the civil law jj^^,,^^ 
itself ii, for the most part, very concisely betto-wi 
written, and stretches to such an extent, tliat "p™ '"°'- 
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his indefatigable diligence in illnatrating fvery porticm 
of it could not be satisfied within narrow bounds. 
" Had Cujacius been bom sooner," in the words of the 
most elegant of his sacoessors, " be would have sufficed 
instead of every other interpreter. For neither does he 
permit ua to remain ignorant of anything, nor to know 
anything which he has not taught. Ho alone instructs 
us on every subject, and what he teaches is always his 
own. Hence, though the learned style of jnrispradence 
began with Alciat, we shaU call it Cnjacian." ' "Though 
the writings of Cnjacius are so volnminous," says Heinec~ 
cius, " that scarce any one seems likely to read them 
all, it is almost peculiar to him, that the longer any of 
his boots is, the more it is esteemed. Nothing in them 
is trivial, nothing such as might be found in any other ; 
every thing so well choBen Uiat the reader can feel no 
satiety ; and the truth is seen of what he answered to 
his disciples, when they asked for more diffuse commen- 
taries, tihat his lectures were for the ignorant, his writings 
for the learned."' A later writer, Gennari, has given a 
more fiilly elaborate character of this illustrious lawyer, 
who might seem to have united every excellence with- 
out a failing,'' But without listening to the enemies 
whom his own eminence, or the polemical fierceness of 
some disputes in which he was engaged, created among 
the jurists of that age, it has since been observed, that 
in his writings may be detected certain inconsistencies, 
of which whole books have been invidiously compiled, 
and that he was too prone to abuse his acuteness by con< 
jectural emendations of the text; a dangerous practice, 
as Bjnkershoek truly remarks, when it may depend 
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npoa a dngle particle whedier the olaim of TitinB or of 
A^iuB shall pi«vaU.° 

78. Such was the renown of CnjaciuB that, in the 
public schoolB of Germany, when his name was (^.^i^, 
mentioned, eveir one took o£F his hat/ The m im»' 
continual bickerings of his oontempoTaries, not C'^'^^gr 
only of the old Accursian school, among whom uun > 
AlberiouB Gentilis was prominent in dispa- "**'"■ 
raging him, but of those who had been trained in the 
steps of Alciat like himself, did not affect this honest 
admiration of the general student.* But we must not 
consider Oujacioa exactly in the light of what we now 
eall a great lawyer. He rejected all modem forensio 
experience with scorn, declaring that he had misspent 
his youth in snch studies. We have, indeed, fifty of his 
consultations which appear to be actual cases. But in 
general, it is observed by Grayina, that both he and the ■ 
greatest of his disciples " are but ministers of ancient 
juriapnidenoe, hardly deigning to notice the emergent 
questions of modem practice. Hence, while the elder 
jurists of the school of Bartolus, deficient as th%y are in 
expounding the Boman laws, yet apply them judiciously 
to new cases, these excellent interpreters hardly regard 
anything modem, and leave to the others the whole 
honour of advising and deciding rightly." Therefore he 
recommends that the student who has imbibed the 
elements of Eoman jurisprudence in all their purity 
from the school of Cujacius, should not neglect die in- 
terpretations of Accursius in obscure passages; and, 
above all, should have reoonree to Bartolus and his 
disciples for the ai^uments, authorities, and illustrations 
whii^ ordinary forensio questions will require.' 

79. At some distance below Cujacius, but in places of 
hononr, we find among the great French inter- FnocHtw- 
preters of the civil law in ^s age, Duaren, as JS" 'l*'™ 
devoted to ancient learning as Cujacius, but qotmkiii 
differing from him by inculcating the necessity ''"w^ 

of forensio practioe to form a perf'ect lawyer f Govea, 
who, thou^ a Portuguese, was always r " 
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Franoe, whom some have set even above Cnjaoins for 
ability, and of whom it haa been said that ho ia the only 
jurist who ought to have written more ;" Brisson, a mtn 
of variona learning, who became in the seditions of 
Paris an unfortunate vicdm of his own weak ambitioa ; 
Baldnin, a stienuoua advocate for unitiiig the study of 
ancient history with that of law ; Godefroi, whc»e Gor- 

Ci Juris Civilifi makes an epoch in jurispiudenoe, 
ng the test-book universally received ; and Connaii, 
who is at least much quoted by the principal writers on 
the law of nature and nati<ms. The boast of Oennauy 
was Giianins. 

80. These " ministers of ancient jurisprudence " 
j_,_^_ii^ seemed to have no other office than to display 
oit^^ the excellences of the old masters in their on- 
"*"'•"■ ginal purity. Ulpian and Papinian were to 
them what Aristotle and Aquinas were to another class 
of worshippers. But the juiists of the age of Sevems 
have come down to ns through a compilation in that of 
Justinian ; and Alciat himBeli bad b^^ to discover the 
interpolations of Tribonian, and the corruption which, 
through ignoronoe or design, had penetrated the vast 
reservoir of the Pandects. Augustinus, Cnjacius, and 
other French lawyers of the school of Bonrges, followed 
in this track, and endeavoured not only to restore tiie 
text &om errors introduced by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, a neoessaiy and arduous labour, but from such 
as had sprung out of the presumptuousness of the law- 
giver himself, or of those whom he had employed. This 
excited a vehement opposition, led by some of the chief 
lawyers of France, jealous of the fiune of Cujaoius. But, 
while they pretended to rescue the orthodox vulgate 
from the innovations of its great interpreter, another 
sect rose up, far bolder than either, which assuled the 
law itself. Of these the moet determined were Faber 
and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber, or Fabre, a lawyer of Savoy, who 
Fubir of became president of the court of Chamberi in 
siTiiy. 1610, acquired his reputation in the sixteenth 
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century. He waged war agaioBt the wfaolo body of com ■ 
mentatore, and eveo treated the civil law itself as bo 
mutilated and corrupt, bo inapplicable to nxjdeni times, 
that it would be better to lay it altogether aside. Gen- 
nari says, that he would have been the greateet of 
lawyers, if he had not been too desirous to appear such ;' 
hia temerity and self-confidenco diminislied the eSect of 
his abiliity. His mind wets ardent and unappalled by 
difiicnltieB ; no one had more enlarged views of juris- 
prudence, but in hia interpretationa he was prone to 
make the laws rather what they ought to have teen than 
what they were. His love of paradox is hardly a greater 
fault than the perpetual carping at his own master Cuja- 
cins, as if he thought the refoim of jurisprudence should 
have been reserved for himself.*^ 

82. But the most celebrated production of this party 
is the Anti-Tribonianua of Hottoman. This , ,. ^^ 
was written in 1567, and, though not published bmiuntor 
in French till 1609, nor in the original till B""™"- 
1647, seems properly to belong to the sixteenth centnry. 
He begins by a(^owledging the merit of the Romans m 
jurisprudence, but denies that the compilation of Justi- 
nian is to be confounded with the Soman law. He 
divides his inquiry into two questions: first, whether 
the study of thoBe laws is nsefiil in France; and, 
secondly, what are their deficienoiee. These laws, he 
observes by the way, contain very little instmotion 
about Roman history or antiquities, so thait in books on 
those subjects we rarely find them cited. Ee then ad- 
verts to particular branches of the civil law, and shows 
that numberless doctrines are now obsolete, such as the 
state of serritade, the right of arrogation, the ceremo- 
nies.of marri^e, the peculiar law of guardianship, while 
for matters of daily occurrence they give us no aseist- 
aQce. He points out tlia useless distinctions between 
things mancipi and non lacaicipi, between the dominium 
qutritarium and bonitarium ; the modes of acquiring pro- 
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perty by maucipatioa, ceisio injure, wracopui, and the like, 
the imprcifitable doctrinas about Sdei commissa and tlie 
jui aecrescendi. He dwells ou tliQ blly of keeping up the 
old forms of Btipulation in contracts, and those of legal 

{irocees, from which no one can depart a Byllable without 
raring his suit. And ou the whole he concludes that 
not a twentieth part of the Boman law surviTes, and of 
that not one-tenfli can be of any utility. In the second 
part Hottomau attacks Tribonian himself for suppressing 
tiie genuine works of great lawyers, for barbwoiis lan- 
guage, for perpetually mutilatinz, transposing, and in- 
terpolating the pasB^;es which be inserts, so that no 
cohesion or consistency is to be found in these figments 
of materials, nor is it possible to restore them. The 
evil has been increased by the herd of commentators 
and interpreters since the twelfth century; those who 
have lately appeared and applied more emdition rarely 
sgrecitig tn their oonjectunl emendations of the text, 
which yet frequently varies in diffei'ent manuscripts so 
as lo give rise to endless disputes. He ends by recom- 
mendijag that some jurisconsults and advocates should 
be. called together, in order to compile a good code of 
laws ; taking whatei'er is valuable in the Roman system, 
and adding whatever from other sources may seem 
worthy of reception, drawing them up in plain lan- 
guage, without too much subtilt?, and attending ohicdy 
to Vaa principles of equity. He thinks that a year or 
two would suffice for the instruction of students in such 
a code of laws, which would be completed afterwards, as 
was the case at Borne, by forensic praetioe. 

83. Those opinions of Bottoman, so reasonable in 
themselves, as to the inapplicabilily of much 
not BHinte- of the BoDian law to the aotual state of society, 
"""im were congenial to the prejudices of many 
lawyers in Franco. That law had in fiict to 
struggle against a system already received, the feudal 
customs which had governed the greater part of the 
kingdom. And this party sa mucb prevailed, that by 
the ordinance of Blois, in 1579, the university of Pans 
was forbidden to give lectures or degrees in civil law. 
This was not wholly regarded ; but it was not till a 
century afterwards uiat public lectures in that science 
were re-established in tiie university, on account of the 
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uncertainty which the neglect of the civU law was 
allied to have produced. 

84, France now stood fer pre-eminent in her lawyers. 
But Italy wa« not wanting in men once conspi- Tununi I 
CU0U8, whom we cannot afford time to mention. 
One of them, Tnraiaini, profeHsor at Ferrara, though his 
name is not found in I'lrahoschi, or even in Oraviua, 
seems to hare had a more lumina'aB conception of the 
relation which should subsist between positive laws and 
those of nature, as well as of their distinctive provinces, 
than was common in the great jurists of that genaiation. 
His commentary on the title De Legibns, in the first 
book of the Pandects, gave him an opportunity for 
philosophical illnstration. An aocotmt of his writings 
will be found in Comiami.- 

86. The canon law, though by no means a province 
sterile in the quantity of its produce, has not f|_,^„i^^ 
deserved to arrest onr attention. It vras studied 
conjointly with that of Borne, from which it borrows 
many of its principles and rules of proceeding, though 
not servilely, nor without such variations as the inde- 
pendence of its tribunals and the different nature of its 
aathorities might be expected to produce, Covarruvias 
and other Spaniards were the moat eminent canonists ; 
Spain was distinguished in this line of jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to observe, that in 
this period we find a foundation laid for the 
great science of international law, the deter- ^ouai. 
minii^ authority in questions of right between JJJ^* 
independent states. Whatever had been deli- 
vered in books on this subject, had rested too much on 
theological casuistry, or on the analogies of positive 
and local law, or on the loose practice of nations, and 

Erecedenta rather of arms than of reason. The fecial 
iw, or rights of ambassadors, was that which had been 
most respected. The customary code of Europe, in 
military and maritime questions, as well as in some 
others, to which no- state could apply its particular 
jurisprudence with any hope of reciprocity, grew up hy 
degrees to be administered, if not upon solid principles, 
yet with some uniformity. The civil jurists, as being 
conversant with a system more widely difiused, and w 
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whioli the equity was more generally recogmsed than 
any other, took into their hands the adjndication of all 
these OBses. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the progreM of international relatione, and, we may 
add, the &eqnency of wars, thor^ it did not at ooce 
create a common standard, BLowed bow mnch it was 
required- War itself, it was perceived, even for the 
advantage of tlie belligerents, had its rnlea ; an ^lerny 
had his rights ; the stndy of ancient histoi^ furnished 
precedents of magnanimity and justice, which pat the 
more recent examples of Christendom to shame; tlie 
spirit of the Gospel coald not be wholly sappreBsed, ftt_ 
least in theorj' ; the strictnees of casnistty was applied' 
to the dntiea of sovere^ns ; and perh^e the scandal 
given by the writings of Machiavel was not without its 
influence in dictating a nobler tone to the molality of 
international law, 

87. Before we come to works strictly belonging to this 
Fnnciis kind of jurisprudence, one may be mentioned 
victoria, illicit connects it with theolo^cal casuistry. 
The ReleotioneB Theologicae of Francis a Victoria, a 
professor in Sahuunnca, and one on whom Nicolas 
Antonio and many other Spanish writers bestow the 
highest eulogy, as the restorer of theological studies in 
their country, is a book of remarkable scarcity, though 
it has been published at least in four editions. 0-rotius 
has been supposed to have made use of it in his own 
great work ; but some of those who since his time have 
mentioned Viotoria's writings on this subject lament 
that they are not to be met with. Dupin, however, has 
given a short account of the Belectiones ; and there are 
at least two copies in England — one in the Bodleian 
Library, and another in that of Dr. Williams in Bed- 
oross Street. The edition I have used is of Venice, 
1626, being probably the latest ; it was published £rst 
at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, and again at 
Lyons in 1587, but had become scarce before its repub- 
lication at Venice." It consists of thirteen relections, 

" TUi 19 nld an Ihe nuUujtHy of ths Re il» Btya Hal the Eekilloiifa in 
Vnetlui edillim. Bat Nt»lu AsIobIo tK«W« Is nnmlier. Fuha{iabe1wliHTn 
meDtloiu iin alltl<iii at , IngokbUill in leen the bock, bat be iaet not idvni 
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as Victoria calls tliem, or diseertatioiiB od different sub- 
jects, relftted in Bome lueaHure to theology, at least by 
the mode ia which he treats them. The fifth, entitled 
De Indie, and the sixth, De Jure Belli, are ,the most 
importaat. 

88. The ihiid is entitled, De Fotestate Ci^i. In 
this he derives government and monarchy &om „. 
divine institution, and holds that, as the majo- oumi on 
rity of a state may choose a king whom the ''"''"° ""■ 
minority are bound to obey, bo the majority of Christians 
may bind the minority hy the choice of an universal 
monarch. In the chapter concerning the Indians, he 
strongly asserts the natural right of those nations to 
dominion over their own property and to sovereignty, 
denying the argument to tlie contrary founded on their 
infidelity or vices. He treats this question methodi- 
cally, in a scholastic manner, giving the reasonings on 
both, sides. He denies that the emperor, or the pope, 
is lord of the whole world, or that the ^ope has any 
power over the barbarian Indians or other infidels. The 
right of sovere^ty in the king of Spain over iheee 
people he rests on such grounds as he can find ; namely, 
the refusal of penmasiou to trade, which he holds to be 
a just cause of war, and the cessions made to him by 
aDies among the native powers. In the sixth relection 
on the right of war, he goes over most of the leading 
questions, discussed aftorwards by AlbericuB Gentilis 
and GrotiuB. His dissertation is exceedingly condensed, 
comprising sixty sectionB in twenty-eight pages; wherein 
he treats of the general right of war, the difieTenoo 
between public war and reprisal, the just and unjust 
causes of wax, its proper ends, the right of subjects to 
examine its grounds, and many more of a similar kind. 
He determines that a war cannot be just on both sides, 
except through ignorance ; and also that subjects ought 
not to serve their prince in a war which they reckon 
unjust. Grotius has adopted both theBC tenets. The 
whole relection, as well as that on the Indians, displays 
an intrepid spirit of justice and humanity, which seems 
to have been rather a general characferistic of the 
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Spanisb iheol<^an8. Dominic Soto, alwajrs inflexibly 
on the eide of right, liad already sustained by his autho- 
rity the noble euthusiasm of Lao Casas. 

89. But the first book, so far as I am aware, that 
. Bj'stematicallj' reduced the praclioe of nations 
H^ri^of in the conduct of war to legitimate rulee, is a 
*"■ treatise by BalthsEar Ayala, jndge-advocate (as 

■we use the word) to the Spanish army in the Netherlands, 
under the prince of Parma, to whom it is dedicated. 
The dedioation bears date 1681, and the first edition is 
said to have appeared the next year. I have only seen 
that of 1597, and I apprehend every edition to be veiy 
scarce. For this reason, and beoanse it is the opening 
of a great subject, I shall give the titles of his ohaptets 
in a note," It will appear, that the second book of 
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Ayala relates more to politics and to atratt^ than to 
international jurisprudence; and that in the third he 
treats entirel7 of "what 'we call martial law. But in the 
first be aspires to lay down great principleB of public 
ethics ; and Grotius, who refers to Ayala with commen- 
dation, is snrel; mistaken in saying that he has not 
touched the grounds of justice and injustice in war.' 
His second diapter is on this snhject, in thirty-four 
pages ; and though he neither sifts the matter so ex- 
acUy, nor limits the right of hostility bo much as 
OrotiuB, he deserves the praise of laying down the 
general principle without snbtilty or chicaneiy. Ayala 
positiTely denies, with Victoria, the right of levying 
war agaiiflt infidels, even by authority of the pope, on 
the more ground of their religion ; for their infidelity 
does not deprive them of their right of dominion ; nor 
was that sovereignty over the earth given originally to 
the fiiithful alone, but to every reasonable creature. 
And this, he says, has heeu shown by Covarruvias to 
be the aentinient of the majority of doctors.^ Ayala 
deals abundantly in examples &om ancient history, and 
in authorities from the jurists, 

90, We find next in order of ohronolc^jy a treatise by 
Albericus 0«n tills, De Legationibus, published ., 
in 1583. Oentiiis was an Italian Protestant, ueDiiuaoii 
who, through the Earl of Leicester, obtained *^'»»*™- . 
the chair of civil law at Oxford in 1582. His writings 
on Boman jurisprudence are numerous, but not very 
highly esteemed. This work, on the Law of Embassy, 
is dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, the p^trou of so many 
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diatinguished strangeTB. Thd fint book contains an ex- 
planation of the different kinds of embassies, and of the 
ceremonies anciently oonneoted with them. His aim, 
as he profeHses, is to elevate the importance and aonctily 
of ambassadors, by showing the practice of former times. 
In the second book he enters more on their peonliar 
rights. The envoys of rebels and piratee are not pro- 
tected. But difference of religion do^ not take away 
the right of sending ambassadoiB. He thinks that cItiI 
suits against public ministers may be brought before the 
ordinary tribunals. On the delicate problem as to the 
criminal jorisdiction of these tribunals over ambassadors 
oonspiring agaLast the life of Uie sovereign, GeatUis 
holds, that they can only be sent out of the oonntry, as 

' the Spanish ambassador was by liHizabeth. The civil 
law, he maintains, is no conclusive authority in tiie case 
of ambassadors, who depend on that of nations, which in 
many respects is different from the other. The second 
book is the most interesting, for the third ohiedy relates 
to the qoalifioations required in a good ambassador, 
TTia instances are more frequently taken &om ancient 
than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Albericos Gentilis is 

his treatise, De Jure Belli, first pnblidied at 

tiBeontbe Lyons, 1589. Qrotius acknowledges his obli- 

■ wk""' gations to Gentilis, as well as to Ayala, but in 
a greater d^ree to the former. And that this 
comparativ^y obscure writer was of some use to the 
eminent founder, as he has been deemed, of international 
joiisprudence, were it only for mapping his subject, 
will be evident fi^m the titles of his chaptore, which 
run almost parallel to those of the first and third books 
of Grotins.' They embrace, as the reader will perceive. 
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the whole field of pnblio foith, Ukd of the rights both of 
war and viotory. But I donbt whether the obligation 
baa been bo ezteosive as has sometimea been insiiiaated, 
Orotius does not, as far as I have compared them, bor- 
row many quotations from Qentilia, though he cannot 
but sometimeB allege the same historical examples. It 
will also be found in almost every chapter, that he goes 
deeper into the subject, reasons much more &om etmoal 
principles, T«lies less on the authority of precedent, and 
)S in lact a philosopher where the other is a compiler. 

92. Much that bears on the snl^ect of international 
law may probably be latent in the writings of the jurists 
Baldus, Covarmvias, Vasquez. especially the two latter, 
who seem to have combined the science of casuistry 
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witb that <^ the oiril law. QentiliB, and even Grotius, 
refer much to them; and the former, who is no great 
philosopher, appears to have borrowed &om that source 
some of his general principles. It is honourable to these 
men, as we have already seen in Soto, Victoria, and 
Ayala, that they streauoosly defended the maxima of 
politioal justice. 
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CHAPTER V. 
msTOET OF Hwray raoii um to i«m 



Sect. L — Os Italian Pobtet. 

CtmacUr at Oa a^iiu PoeU dT thU Age ~ Some ol the bot a 
jurdLfw KoU— Gupan atompa — Benuido Tdbso — GlcniHAle 
TDrqwlo TasKi. 

1. The school of Petrarch, restored by Bembo, waa pre- 
valent in Italy at tbe b^inning of this period, qsigai 
It wowld demand tJie nee of a library, formed ^J^fJJin 
pectdiarly for this purpose, as well as a great po^u in 
expenditure of time, to read the original yolumes "^ '^ 
which this immensely numerouB claas of poets, the Ita- 
lians of the sixteentii oentury, filled with their sonnets. 
In the lists of Crescimbeni, they reach the number of 
661. We must, therefore, judge of them chiefly through 
selections, which, though they may not always have 
done justice to every poet, cannot but present to »ie au 
ade<jtiat« picture of the general style of poetry. The 
majority are feeble copyists of Petrarch. Even -metr naiui 
in most of those who have been preferred to the ^""* 
rest, an affected intensity of passion, a monotonous repe- 
tition of customary metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to 
commonplaces by familiarity, of mytiiological aUnsiona, 
pedantic without novelty, cannot be denied incessantly 
to reeur. But, in observing how much they generally 
want of that which is essentially the best, we might be 
in danger of foigetting that there is a praise due to 
selection of words, to harmony of sound, and to skill in 
overcoming metrical impedimenta, which it is for natives 
alone to award. The authority of Italian critics should, 
therefore, be respected, though not without keeping in 
mind both their national prejudice, and that which the 
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habit of admiring a very artiEcial style mtiat always 



2. It is perhape hardly fair to read a number of these 
Tbeir compoBitioiu in BucceBsion. Every aonnet bas 
*™'""- its own xmitvj and ie not, it might be pleaded, 

to be charged with t«dioufineB8 or monotony, becanse the 
same structure of veree, or even the same general senti- 
ment, may recur in an equally independent production. 
Even oollectiyely taken, the minor Italian poetry of the 
sixteenth century may be deemed a great repertory of 
beantiful language, of sentiments and images, that none 
but minds finely tuned by nature produce, and that will 
ever he dear to congenial readers, presented to us with 
esquisite felicity and grace, and sometimes with an 
original and impressive vigour. The sweetness of the 
Italian versifioation goes far towards their charm ; hut 
are poets forbidden to avail themselves of this felicity of 
their native tongue, or do we invidioualy detract, as we 
might on the same ground, from the praise of Theocritus 
and Bion ? 

3. " The poets of this ago," says one of their best 
Qu,ij„^ critics, " had, in general, a just taste, wrote 
S'miotL ^^ el^ance, employed deep, noble, and 

" natural sentiments, and filled their composi- 
'tions with well-ohosen ornaments. There may be ob- 
served, however, some difierence between the authors 
who lived before the middle of the century and those 
who followed them. The former were more attentive 
to imitate Petrarch, and, unequal to reach the fertility 
and imagination of this great master, seemed rather dry, 
with the exception, always, of Casa and Costanzo, whom, 
in their style of composition, I greatiy admire. The 
later writers, in order to gain more applanse, deviated 
in some measure from the spirit of Petrarch, seeking 
ingenious thoughts, florid oonoeits, splendid ornaments, 
of which they became so fond, that they fell sometimes 
into the vicious extreme of saying too much," ■ 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori seems to place 
FMtiT ot in the earlier part c£ the century, belong, by 
'^"^ the date of publication at least, to this latter 

period. The former was the first to quit the style of 

• Mnntori. della Fcrfelta FDeili, L la. 
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Fetrarch, which Bembo lutd rendered so popular. Its 
smoothness evideatly wanted vi^or, and it was the aim 
of Caaa to inqtire a more maaouluie tone into the sonnet, 
at &e en>eiise of a harsher versification. He occasionally 
ventured to cany on the sense without panse from the 
first to the second tercet; an innovation praised by 
many, hat which, at that time, few attempted to imitate, 
though io later ^es it has become common, not mnoh 
perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. The poetry of 
Casa speaks less to the unwination, the heart, or the ear, 
than to the nndeistanding. 

5. Angeto di Coatanzo, a Neapolitan, and author of a 
well-known history of his country, is highly OfCo*. 
extolled by OeBoimbeni and Muratori ; per- *'™^ 
haps no one of these lyric poets of the sixteenth century 
is BO much in &vour with the critics. Costanzo is so 
regular in his versification, and bo strict in adhering to 
the unity of subject, that the Society of Arcadians, when, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, they en- 
deavoured to rescne Italian poetry &om the school of 
Marini, selected him as the oest model for imitation. 
He is ingenions, bat perhaps a little too refined ; and by 
no means free from that coldly hyperbolical tone in 
addressing his miBtress, which most of these sonnetteeis 
afiaume. Costanzo is not to me, in general, a pleasing 
writer; though aometimos he is very beautiful, as in the 
sonnet on Virgil, " Quella cetra gentil," justly praised , 
by Muratori, and which will be found in moat coUec- 
tiouB ; remarkable, among higher merits, for being con- 
tained in a single sentence. Another, on the same 
subject, " Cigni felici," is still better. The poetry of 
Camillo Pellegrini nmch resembles that of Co6tanzo.° 
The sonnets of Baldi, especially a series on the g^^_ 
ruins and antiquities of Eome, appear to me 
deserving of a high place among those of the age. They 
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may be read amoi^ his poems ; bnt few have found their 
way into the coUections by Gobbi and Bubbi, which are 
not made with the beet taste. Caro, says Crescimbeni, js 
Q^^ less roogb than Casa, and more original than 
Bembo. Salfi extols the felicity of his etyle, 
and the harmony of his Tereification ; while he owns 
that his thoi^its are often forced and obecnre.'' 

6. Among the canzoni of this period, one^by Celio 

Q^^^ M^no on the Deity stands in the eyes of 

oeiio foreigners, and I believe of many Italians, pro- 

*'*«™- minont above the rest. It is certainly a noble 

ode.* Bubbi, editor of the Pamaso Italiano, says that he 

would call Celio the greatest lyric poot of his age, if 

he did not dread the olamonr of the Petrarchists. The 

poetry of Celio Magno, more than one hundred pages 

extracted from which will be found in the thLrty-aecond 

volume of that collection, is not in general amatory, 

and displays much of that sonorous rhytlim and copious 

expression which afterwards made Chiabrera and Guidi 

JamouB. Some of his odes, like those of Pindar, seem to 

have been written for pay, and have somewhat of that 

frigid exa^eratton which such conditions produce. 

Crescimbeni thinks that Tansillo, in the ode, has no 

rival but Petrarch,' The poetry in general of Tansillo, 

ospecially La Balia, which contains good advice to 

motheiB about nursing their infents very prosaically 

- delivered, seems deficient in spirit.* 

7. The amatory sonnets of this &g6, forming the neater 
coidqaj of 'i'"°l>®''. *r^ '^T frequently cold and affected, 
Um imKTj This might possibly be ascribed in some measure 
■™"'* to the state of manners in Italy, where, with 

<l Crsechnbwil.K, 4Z«. Olngu^nd (con- he dJ«l In IBlt. He [MlseB also Sdpki 

tlDoatlaD psr^jilfl). 11.13. Con'e Kimeu OuUnD (net tbe paldleriir tbit Dime), 

on Culetvem. urtlten anting lielrqoar- whoM poenHwrro paWiehed, bnt poit- 

nl, an full of furloaa ibiiee wUh no wit. huinonalj', In the lame jeai. 
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abrmdont lioentiousneas, there was still mncli of jealousj', 
and pnblio eontiment applauded alike the BQCceaeful lover 
and the vrndictiTe hnafaand. A respeut for the honour 
of familiee, if not for virtue, would impoee on the poet 
who felt or aasamed a passion for any distinguished lady, 
the conditions of Taaso'a Olindo, to desire much, t« hope 
for little, and to ask nothing. It is also at least very 
doubtful whether much of the amoions sorrow of the 
Bonnetteers were not purely ideal. 

8. Lines and phrases &om Petrarch are as studiously 
introduced as we find those of classical writers ou^,^ 
in modem Latin poetry. It cannot be said that imiutionof 
this is nnpleasing; and to the Italians, who ^'""i'- 
knew every passage of their &Tourite poet, it must have 
seemed at once a grateful homage of respect, and an 
ingenious artifice to bespeak attention. Xhey might 
well look up to him as ttisir master, but could not hope 
that even a foreigner would ever mistt^e the hand 
tbrongh a mngle sonnet. He is to his disciples, espo- 
ciallv dtose towards the latter part of the century, as 
Quido is to Franceechini or Elisabetta Serena ; an effe- 
minate and mannered touch enfeebles the beauty which 
still lingers round the pencil of the imitator. If they 
produce any effect upon us beyond sweetness of sound 
and delicacy of expression, it is &om some natural feel- 
ing, some real sorrow, or from some occasional originality 
of thought in which they cease for a moment to pace the 
banks of their favourite Soi^ It would be easy to 
point out not a few sonnets of this higher character, 
among those especially of Francesco Coppetta, of Claudio 
Tolomei, of Ludovico Patemo, or of Bernardo Taseo. 

9. A school of poets, that bos little vigour of senti- 
ment, blls readily into description, as painters Yixi^ (q^j. 
of history or portrait that want ezpressioQ of J™*". 
chaiaoter endeavour to please by tiieir land- ^""^ 
scape. The ItaUaos, especially in ttis part of the nix- 
teenlh century, are profiise in the song of birds, the 
murmur of waters, tiie shade of woods ; and, as these 
images are always delightful, they shed a charm over 
mudi of their poetry, whioh only the critical reader, 
who knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that to hia 
own loss of gratification. The pastoral character, which 

. it became customary to assume, gives much opportunity 
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for ^dse seoondaty, ;«t Tery seducing beauties of style. 
They bebng to the decline of the art, and have some- 
thing of the Tolaptaoos chaim of evening. UnfortU' 
nately they generally preaage a dull twilight, or a thick 
darkness of creative poetry. The Greeks had much of 
this in the Ftolemaio Oigd, and again in that of the fiist 
Byzantine emperors. It is confipicuous in Tansillo, 
Fatemo, and both the Taeeos. 

10. The Italian critics, Crescimbeui, Muratoii, and 
ju^meni Quadrio, have given minute attention to the 
of ii'Uu beauties of particular sonnets culled from the 

vast stores of the Bist«entb century. But as 
the development of the thought, the management of the 
four constituent clauses of the sonnet, especially the 
last, the propriety of every line, for nothing digressive 
or merely ornamental should be admitted, constitute in 
their ©yes the chief merit of these short compositions, 
they extol some which in our eyes are not so pleasing, 
as what a less regular taste might select. Without 
presumii^ to rely on my own judgment, defective both 
as that of a foreigner, and of one not so extensively 
acquainted with the minor poetry of this age, I will 
mention two writers, well known, indeed, but less pro- 
minent in the critical treatises than some others, ae 
possessing a more natural sensibility and a greater tmlh 
of sorrow than most of their contemporaries — Bernardino 
Bota and Gaapara Stompa. 

11. Bernardino Bota, a Neapolitan of ancient linea^ 
Bmuidino and considerable w«^th, left poems in Latm 
^** as well as Italian ; and among the latter his 
eolc^es are highly praised by hia editor. But he is 
chiefly known by a series of sonnets intermixed with 
oauzoni, upon a single subject, Portia Capece, his wife, 
'whom, " what is nnnsnal among our Tuscan poets (says 
his editor), he loved with an exclusive affection." But 
be it understood, lest the reader should be discouraged, 
that the poetiy addressed to Portia Capece is all written 
before their marriage, or ■after her death. The earlier 
division of the series, " Rime in Vita," seems not to rise 
much above the level of amorous poetry. He wooed, 
was delayed, complained, and won— the natural history 
of an equal and reasonable love. Sixteen years inter- 
vened c^ that tranquil bliss which contents the heart 
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without moving it, Etsd seldom affords much to the poot 
in which the reader uan find interest. Her death in 
1559 gave rise to poetical Borrows, as real, and certainly 
full as lutiontd, as those of Petrarch, to whom some of his 
contemporaries gave him the second place ; rather pro- 
bably from the similarity of their subject, than from the 
graces of his language. Bota is by no means free from 
concoitB, and uses sometimes affected and unpleaeing 
espreasions, as mia ddce guerra, speaking of his wife, 
even after her death ; but bis images are often striking :'' 
and, above all, he resembles Petrarch, with whatever 
inferiority, in oomhiDing the ideality of a poetical mind 
with the naturalness of real grief. It has never again 
been given to man, nor will it probably be given, to dip 
his pen in those streams of eUiereal purity which have 
made the name of Laura immortal ; bat a sonnet of Bota 
may be not disadvantageously compared with one of 
Milton, which we jnsUy admire for its general feeling, 
though it b«^ins in pedantry and ends in conceit.' For 

io t' ippaTeotUo qui doglkm e 
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toy own part, I would mncli rather read again tiiO collec- 
tion of Bota'B Bouueta then those of Goetanzo. 

12. The Borrowi of Gaspara Stampa were of a different 
kind, bnt not leaa genuine than thoee of Bota. 
Huu!^ She was a lady of tlie Padnan temtoiTT li'nng 
^J^™ near the Bmall river Anaso, &om which ahe 
adopted the poetical name of Anaailla. Thie 
stream bathes the foot of certain lofty hills, from wfaioh 
a distinguished family, the counts of Collalto, took their 
appellation. The repreaentatiTe of this honse, himself 
a poet as well as soldier, and, if we believe his fond 
admirer, endowed with every virtue except constancy, 
was loved by Gaspara with enthusiastic passion. Un- 
happily she learned only by sad experience the wont of 
generosity too common to man, and sacrificing, not the 
honoor, but the pride of her sex, by eubmissive affection, 
and finally by querulous importunity, she estranged a 
heart never so susceptible as her own. Her sonnets, 
which seem arranged nearly in order, begin with the 
delirium of sanguine love ; they are extravagant efTu- 
sions of admiration, mingled with joy and hope ; but 
soon the sense of Collalto's coldness glides in and over- 
powere her bliss.^ After three years' espeotation of 
seeing his promise of marriage fulfilled, and when he 
had already caused alann by his indifference, she was 
compelled to endure the pangs of absence by his entering 
the service of France. This does not seem to have been 
of long continuanoe; but his letters were infrequent, 
and her complaints, always vented in a sonnet, become 
more fretful. He returned, and Anasilla exults with 
tenderness, yet still timid in the midst of her joy, 

0*n4 lo, am q«Me Sde tmcdi, 

ClDgnU II CUD DfUo, ed uwatin 
U mla tnniute all! nu TtvB tndi F 
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lier donbly nusenilile. GoUtdto became more harsh, 
aTOwed his indifferenoe, forbade her to jmpor- u lu n- 
tnne him with her complamta, and in a iow i"^"**- 
montliB eepoiued another woman. It is said by the histo- 
rians of ItaUon litemtnre, that the broken heart of Gas- 
para Hunk very soon under these aooumulat«d sorrows into 
the grave.' And such, no doubt, is what my readers ex- 
pect, and (at least the gentlerof them) wish to find. Bat 
inexorable tmth, to v&m I am the sworn vassal, com- 
pels me to say that the poeme of the lady herself contain 
nseqaivocal proob that she avenged herself better on 
Collalto — by falling in love again. We find HerRcond 
the acknowledgment of another incipient pas- '°^°' 
Bion, which speedily comes b> matnnty ; and, white de- 
claring that her present flame is much stronger than the 
last, t£e dismiBses her Pithless lover with the handsome 
compliment, that it was her destiny always to fix her 
affections on a noble object. The name of her second 
choice does not appear in her poems ; nor has any one 
hitlierto, it would seem, made the very easy discovery of 
his existence. It is tme tliat she died young, " bat not 
of love."" 

13. The style of Gaspara Stampa is clear, simple, 
gracefid; thelttflian critics find something to st^jggf 
censure in the versification. In parity of taste, Oupu* 
I should incline to set her above Bernardino """^ 
Bota, though she has less vigour of imagination. Cor- 
niani has applied to her tbe well-known lines of Horace 
upon S^pEo.' But the fires of guilt and shame, that 
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glow along the strings of the ^oUan lyre, ill resemble 
the pore sorrows of the tender Auasilla. Her paeeiou 
for Collalto, ardent and undiagnieed, w«a ever virtuouB; 
the sense of gentle birth, though bo inferior to his, as 
perhaps to make a proud mas teax disparagement, eii&- 
lained her against diahonoorable sabmifision, 

E ben T?r, die 1 daaio, con che buw toI, 
F(Rbi (Urtlimila un miks tn poL' 

But not less in elevation of genius than in dtoiity of 
character, she is very far inferior to Vittoria Golouna, 
or even to Veronica Gambara, a poefees, who, without 
equalling Tittoria, had mnch of her nobleness and purity. 
We pity the Gasparas ; we should worship, if we could 
find them, the Vtttorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which Italy produced 
LtNintJa in this period two may be selected. The Art 
of BiidL of Navigation, La Nautioa, published by Ber- 
nardino Baldl in 1590, is a didactic poem in blank Terse, 
too minute sometimes and prosaic in its details, like 
most of that class, but neither low, nor tm^d, nor 
obscure, as many others have been. The deecriptioue, 
though never very animated, are sometinies poetical and 
pleasing. Baldi is diffuse ; and this conspires with the 
triteness of his matter to render the poem somewhat 
uninteresting. He by no means wants the power to 
adorn his subject, but does not always trouble himself 
to exert it, and is tame where he might be spirited. 
Few poems bear more evident marks that their substtmce 
had been previously written down in prose. 

15. Bemafdo Tasso, whose memory has almost been 
AiDKiid f ®^*'^^ with the majority of mankind by the 
BenuMo" Splendour of his son, was not only the most 
tm«o. conspicuous poet of lite age wherein he lived, 
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but was placed by ita oritics, !d some poiata of view, 
above AnoBto himself. His minor poetry is of consider- 
able merit.'! But that to which he owed most of bis 
lepntation is an heroic romance on the story of Amadie, 
written about 1540, and first published in 1560, L* Ama- 
digi is of prodigious length, containing 100 cantos, and 
kbont 57,000 lines. The praise of facility, in the beet 
sense, is fally due to Bernardo. His narration is flnent, 
rapid, and clear; his style not in general feeble or low, 
though I am not aware that many brilliant passages will 
be found. He followed Ariosto in his tone of relating 
the story : his lines perpetually remind us of the Orlando ; 
and I believe it would appear on close examination that 
muoh has been borrowed with slight change. My own 
aoqnaintance, however, with the .^ladigi is not enfEcient 
to warrant mine than a general judgment. Gingudn^, 
who rates this poem very highly, praJBes the skill with 
which the disposition of the original romance has been 
altered and its canvas enriched by new insertioiiB, the 
beauty of the ioiages and sentiments, the variety of the 
descnptionB, the sweetness, though not always free fi-om 
languor, of the style, and finally recommends its pemeal 
to all loveta of romantio poetry, and to all who would 
appreciate that of Italy/ It is evident, however, that 
the choice of a subject become firivolous in the eyes of 
mankind, not less than the extreme length of Bernardo 
TasBo's poem, must render it almost impossible to follow 
this advice. 
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16. The Batiros oi Bentivt^io, it ia ^reed, &U eliort 

of those hy Ariosto, though some have placed 
ta?l^m them above those of Alamanni.' But all these 
^^> are satires on the regtilar model, assmoing at 

least a half-Beriooa tone. A style more oonge- 
nial to the Italians was that of borlesque poetry, some- 
time poignantly Batirical, but as destitute of any grave 
aim, as it was light and fttmiliar, even to popular vulga- 
rity, in its espTessiun, though capable of grace in me 
midst of its gaiety, and worthy to en^oy the best masters 
of Tuscan language.' But it was ^graced by some of 
its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aietin. 
The character of this profligate and impudent person is 
vrell known ; it appears extraordinary that, in an age so 
little BorupulouB as to political or private revenge, some 
great princes, who had never spared a worthy adversaty, 
thought it itot nnbeoomii^ to purchase the silence of an 
odious libeller, who called himself their scourge. In a 
literary sense, the writings of Aretin are unequal ; the 
serious are for tiie most part reckoned wearisome and 
prosaic ; in his satires a poignancy and spirit, it is said, 
frequently breaks out ; and though bis popularity, like 
that of most satirists, was chiefly founded on Uke ill- 
nature of mankind, he gratified this with a neatness and 
point of expression, which those who oared notiiii^ for 
the satire might admire." 

17. Among the writers of satirical, burlesque, or licen- 
Oiier tmi^ iiooB poetry, after Aretin, the most remarkable 
i«q<w are Firenzoola, Casa (one of whose compositions 

""' passed so much all bounds as to have excluded 
him &om the purple, and has become the subjeot of a 
sort of literary controvert, to which I can only allude),' 
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Franco, and Grazzmi, aunutmed II Losca. I must refer 
to the r^ular histoiians of Italian literatnre for ac- 
counts of these, as veil m for the styles of poetry colled 
macarottha and pedaateaca, which appear wholly yji^,,^ 
contemptible, and the attempts to introduce u iailo 
Xiatin metres, a folly with wluch every nation "^'^^ 
has been inoonlated in it« tnm.' Claudio Tolomei, and 
Angelo Costanzo himself, hy writing sapphics and hexa- 
meters, did more honour to so strange a pedantiy than 
it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid by 
Angnillara seems to have acquired the highest p«ikai 
name with the critics ; ' but that of the .Sneid '"■""•uoi* 
by Caro is certainly the best known in iEhirope. It is 
not, however, very feithfnl, though written in blank 
verse, which leaves a translator no good excuse for de- 
viating from hie original ; the style is difinse, and, upon 
the irSole, it is better that those who read it should 
not remember Vii^. Many more Italian poets onght, 
possibly, to be commemorated; but we must hasten 
forward to the- greatest of ttiem all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from these pages by 
the rule I have adopted ; hnt I cannot suppose Torquto 
any reader to be ignorant of one of the most ''•^^ 
infereating and affecting stories that lit«rary biography 

firesents. It was in the first stages of a morbid me- 
finoholy, almost of intellectual denkngement, ttiat the 
Gioms^emme Liberata was finished ; it was during a 
confinement, harsh in all its circumstuiceB, though per- 
haps necessary, that it was given to the world. Several 
portions had been clandestinely published, in conse- 
quence of the author's inabilily to protect his rights ; 
nnd even the first complete edition, in 15B1, seems to 
have been without his previous consent. In the later 
editions of the same year he is said to have been cou- 

O NsJiDl, 0Glfliuil,oOl>aDiiui,o<i[jiii- scHpt, paid lilm tbe compUmeDt, u he 

Co™ rt'i ta lo tmthi, peffito fal. yiigli. Folengo, In > rage, threw liii 

Cbe^««U(™tol«»,epegglMi™BO. p«n mto the Sn, «.d «1 down for Uhi 

FuLoDgD.!!! the fliat part of Utftf^nturj. na^ deb Savans, Dec- 1831. 
lilts worthy bad wiliten u epfc pqmo, * Salfl (mntliiuatloB de Glucu^j), i. 
>hlcli liiittiDii|!!itiiip«laTli] Ihc^^neld. IBO. CoiiilaDl,Tl. 113. 
A rrioHl, to wboQ he itiowed tbe mnm- 
VOL. II. 
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Eulted; bnt ioB disorder was then at A ludght, &oiu 
which it afterwards receded, leaving hia genius undi- 
minished, and hia reason somewhat more sound, ihongh 
always unsteady. Tasso died at Home in 1595, already 
the object of the world's enthusiaatio admiration, rather 
than of its kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is the great epio poem, in the strict 
tiM Jem- sense, of modem times. It was justly observed 
"'ir't'ta ^^ Voltaire, that in the choice of his subject 
SJa m Tasso is superior to Homer. Whatever interest 
miiea. tradition migbt have attached among the Greeks 
to the wrath of Achilles and the death of Hector, was 
slight to those genuine recollections which were asso- 
ciated with the first onisade. It was not the tiieme of a 
single people, but of Europe ; not a fluctuating tradition, 
hut oertun history ; yet hbtory so far remote from the 
poet's time, as to adapt itself to his purpose witb almost 
the flexibility of fable. Nor could the subject have been 
chosen HO well in another age or country ; it was still 
the holy war, and the sympathies of his readers weio 
easily excited for religious chlv^ry; but, in Italy, this 
was no longer an absorbing sentiment; and the stem 
tone of bigotry, which peihaps might still have been 
required ftom a Castilian poet, would have been dis- 
sonant amidst the soft notes that charmed the court of 
Ferrara. 

21 . In the variety of occurrences, the chiEuige of scenes 

and im^es, and of the trains of sentiment 
n^eMmd connected with them in the reader's mind, we 
^'nB""iiii3. *''™^**'' P^ce the Hiad on a level with the 

Jerusalem. And again, by the manifest nnily 
of subject, and by the continuance of the crusading 
army before the walls of Jerusalem, the poem of Taaso 
has a coherence and singleness, which is comparatively 
wanting to that of Vi^I, Every circumstance is in itK 
place ; we expect the victory of the Christians, but ac- 
knowledge the mibability and adequacy of the events 
that delay it. The episodes, properly so to bo called, 
are few and short; for the expedition of those who recall 
Rinaldo from the anna of Armida, though occupying too 
large a portion of the poem, unlike the fifth and sixth, 
or even the second and third books of the .^hieid, is an 
indispensable link in the chain of its narrative. 

„ C»>wlc 
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22. In the deUneatioB of oharacter, at onoe natuntl, 
dlBtinct, and original, Taaeo must give vay to ludi^ 
Homer, perliaps to some odierepio and TOmo&tio ™"™- 

rtfi. There are some indioatioiis of the age in which 
wrote, some want of that tra^ to nature, by which 
the poet, like the painter, must give reality te tho 
conceptionB of his fejicy. Yet here also the sweetness 
and uobleseee of his mind and hia fine seiiBe of moral 
beauty are displayed. The female warrior had been an 
old invention ; and few, except Homer, had missed the 
opportunity of divereifying their battles with such a 
character. But it is of diffioult management; we know 
not how to draw tite line between the savage virago, 
from whom the imagination revolts, and the gentler feir 
one, whose feats in arms are ridicnlously incongroons to 
her person and disposition. Virgil first threw a romuitio 
chami over his Camilla ; but he did not render her the 
object of love. In modem poetry, this seemed the 
necessary compliment to every lady ; but we hardly 
envy Hogero the possession of Bradamante, or Arthegal 
that of Britomart, Taseo alone, with litUe sacrifice of 
poetical probabiliiy, has made his readers sympathise 
with the enthusiastio devotion of Tancred for Clorinda. 
She is so bright an ideality, so heroic, and yet, by tho 
enchantment of verse, so lovely, that no one follows her 
through the combat without delight, or reads her death 
without sorrow. And how beautifiil is the contrast of 
this character with the tender and modest Erminial 
The heroes, as has been hinted, are drawn with lefis 
power. Godfrey is a noble example of calm and faults 
less virtue, but we find little distinctive character in 
Kinaldo. Tancred has seemed to some rather too much 
«nfeebled by his passion, yet this may be justly consi- 
dered as part of the moral of the poem, 

23. The Jerusfdem is i«ad with pleasure in almost 
every canto. No poem, perhaps, if we except EiwikKo 
the ^neid, has so few weak or tedious pages ; "^ "• "'''■ 
the worst pass^ee are the speeches, which are too 
diffuse. The native melancholy of TasBo tinges all his 
poem ; we meet with no lighter strain, no comio sally, 
no effort to relieve for an instant the tone of seriousness 
that pervades every stanza. But it is probable, that 
«ome become wearied by this nnifonaity which his 

02 
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metre Berres to augment. The ottava rima has its idcoh- 
veuiences; even its intricacy, when once mastered, 
renders it more moaotonouB, and the recurrence of 
marked rhymes, the breaking of the eenee into equal 
divisions, while they communicate to it a regulmty that 
secures the humblest verse &om sinking to the level of 
prose, deprive it of that variety which the hexameter 
moat eminently possessea. Ariosto lessBned this effect by 
the rapid flow of his language, aud perhaps by its negli- 
gence and inequality ; in Tasso, who is more sustained 
at a high pitch of elaborate expression than any great 
poet except Yii^il, and in whom a prosaic or feeble 
stanza wiU rarely be found, the uniformity of cadence 
may conspire wiOi the lusciousness of style to produce a 
sense of satiety in the reader. This is said rather to 
account for the injustice, as it seems to me, with which 
some speak of Taeso, than to express my own sentiments; 
for there are few poems of great length which I so little 
wish to lay aside as the Jerusalem, 

24. The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration ; 
it is rarely tnrgid or harsh ; and though more figurative 
than that of Ariosto, it ia ao much leas than that of moat 
of our own or the ancient poeta, that it appears simple 
in our eyea. Vii^, to whom we moat readily compare 
him, is far superior in energy, but not in grace. Yet 
his grace is often too artificial, and the marks of the file 
are too evident in the exquiaiteness of his language. 
Lines of superior beauty occur in almost every stanza ; 
pagea after pages may be found, in which, not pretend- 
ing to weigh 3ie style in the scales of the Florentine 
academy, I do not perceive one feeble verse or improper 
cxpi'ession. 

25. The conceits ao often censured in Tasso, though 
S'MM Tanita they bespeak the false taste that had begun to 
Id It prevail, do not seem quite so numerous as his 
critics have been apt to insinuate ; bnt we find some- 
timea a trivial or affected phraae, or, according to the 
«S£^6 of the times, an idle Elusion to mythology, when 
the verse or stanza requires to be filled up. A striking 
juatance may be given from the admirable passage where 
Tancred discovers Clorinda in the warrior on whom h« 
has juat inflicted a mortal blow — 
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Tbe effect ia here complete, and here be would have 
detdred to Btop. But the neceBsity of the verse induced 
him to finish it with feehleness and affectation. Aki 
vista! AM oonoaoema! Such difQoult metres as the ottava 
rima demand these sacrifices too frequently. Ariosto has 
innumerable lines of necessity. 

26. It is easy to censure ue faults of this admirable 
poem. The supernatural macbineiy is perhaps D«icci*ot 
somewhat in excess ; yet this had been charac- ""p*™- 
torietic of the romantio school of poetry, which had 
moulded the taste of Europe, and i& seldom displeasing 
to the reader. A still more unequivocal blemish is the 
disproportionate influence of love upon the heroic cru- 
saden, giving a tinge of effeminacy to the whole poem, 
and exciting something like contempt in the austere 
critics, who have no standard of excellence in epic song 
but what the ancients have erected for us. But while 
we must acknowledge that Tasso has indulged too &r 
the inspirations of his own temperament, it may be 
candid to ask ourselves, whether a subject so grave, and 
by necessity so full of carnage, did not require many of 
the softer touches which he has given it His battles 
are as spirited and picturesque as those of Ariosto, and 
perhaps more so thim those of Vii^ ; but to the taste of 
our times he has a little too much of promiscuous 
slaughter. The Iliad had here set an unfortunate pre- 
cedent, which epic poets thought themselves bound to 
copy. If Ermima and Armida had not been introduced, 
the classical critic might have censured less in the Jeru- 
salem ; but it would have been Ixt less aiso the delight 
of mankind. 

27. IVhatever may be the laws of criticism, every 
poet will best obey the dictates of his own 
genius. The skill and imagination of Tasso i^*^!^^ 
made him equal to descriptions of war ; but his ||J^ "* 
heart was formed for that sort of pensive volup- 
tuousness, which most distinguishes his jwetry, and 
which is very unlike Uie coarser sensuality of Ariosto. 
He lingers around the gardens of Armida, as though he 
had been himself her thrall. The Florentine critica 
vehemently attacked her final reconciliation with fii- 
naldo in the twentieth canto, and the renewal of their 
loves ; for the reader is left with no other expectation. 
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Nor was their censnre tmjust ; Bince it ia a sacrifice 
of what should be the predominant sentiment in the 
conolnsion of the poem. Bnt Tasso seems to have be- 
come fond of Armida, and could not enduro to leave in 
sorrow and despair the creature of his ethereal fenoy, 
whom he had made so fair and so winning. It is pro- 
bable that the majority of I'eaders are pleased with this 
passage, but it can never eEcape the condemnation of 
severe judges. 

28. Tasso, dJoubtlMB, bears a considerable resemblance 
TiHo nm. *** ^"^- 2^'' independently of the vast adr 
wnd to vantages which the Latin language poBsesGes in 

"*'• majesty and vigour, and which render exact 
comparison difBonlt as well as un&ir, it may be said that 
Tirgil displays more justness of taste, a more extensive 
observation, and, if we may speak thus in the absence of 
BO much poetry which he may have imitated, a more 
genuine originality. Tasso did not possess much of the 
self-springing invention which we find in a few great 
poets, and wnich, in this higher sense, I cannot concede 
to Ariosto; he not only borrows freely, and perhaps 
stndioasly from the ancients, but introduces frequent 
lines from earlier Italian poets, and especially from 
Fotraroh, He has also some favourite turns of phrase, 
which servo to ^ve a certain mannerism to his etanzaa. 

29. The Jerusalem was no sooner published than it 
toAriwio- ^^ weighed against the Orltuido Furioso, and 

' neitlier Italy nor Europe bave yet ^reed which 
scale inclines. It is indeed one of those critical problems, 
that admit of no certain solution, whether we look to 
the suffrage of those who feel acately and justly, or to 
the general sense of mankind. We cannot determine 
one poet to be superior ta the other without assuming 
premises which no one is bound to grant. Those who 
read for a stimulating variety of circumstances, and the 
enlivening of a leisure hour, must prefer Ariosto ; Itnd 
he is proHiblT, on this account, a poet of more nniversal 
popnlarily. It might be said perhaps by some, that he 
IS more a favourite of men, and Tasso of women. And 
yet, in Italy, the sympathy with tender and gracefiil 
poetiy is so general, that the Jerusalem has hardly been 
less in fevour with the people than its livelier rival j 
and its fine stanzas may still be heard by moonlight 



jrom the lips of a gondolier, floatmg along the calm 
boaom of the Venetian waters.* 

30. Arioato must be placed mnch more below Homer 
than Tasso &11b short of VirgiL The Orlando has not 
the impetooeitf of the Iliad; each i« prodi^otisly rapid, 
but Homer has more momentum by his weight ; the one 
is a hnnter, the other a war-hoise. The finest stanzas 
in Arioato are fa]ly equal to any in Taaso, but tlie latter 
has by no means so many feeble lines. Yet his language, 
though never ofieotedly obsoure, is not so pellnoid, and 
has a certain refinement which makes ua sometimes 
pause to peroeiTo the meaning. Whoever reads Arioato 
slowly, will probably be offended by his negligence; 
whoever reads Tasso quickly, will lose somethmg of the 
elaborate finish of his style. 

31. It is not eat^ to find a oonnterpart among pointers 
for Ariosto, His brilliancy and fertile inven- tn ina 
tion might remind ua of Tintoret; but b.e is IjJ^gJ^' 
more natural, and less solioitons of effeot. If " "' 
indeed poetioal diction be the correlative of colouring in 
onr comparison of the arte, none of the Venetian school 
can represent the simplioily and averseneas to ornament 
of language which belong to the Orlando Furioso ; and 
it woid!d be impossible, for otlier reasons, to look for a 
parallel in a Boman or Tuscan pencil. But with. Tasan 
Uie case is difierent ; and though it would be an affected 
enaression to call him the founder of the Bologneae 
school, it U evident tliat he had a great influence on its 
chief painten, who came but a UWe after him. Thoy 
imbued themselves vrith the spirit of a poem bo congenial 

* Tha tiiQowjng fumgn mt.j perti^a Tremsa 1« gputoH iCn amme, 
bs MhiMll. Kinipusd, l»tli H being TUl'ia dew i qoeL minor rtmlKiroba. 

ot ttdDk turn 11» tn llH ijiuniio l v.^lto Kn pmTM* tem. 
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to their i^, and so amok admind in it. No one, Z 
think, can consider their vorks without peroeiring both 
the'aoahigy of the phioe each fadd in Ukeir respective 
arts, and ue txaoea of a feeling, oanght directly from 
Taaeo as their prototype and modeL We reoognise his 
spirit in the Hylran shades and ToIiq>taoii8 forats of 
Albano and Domeniohino, in the pure beanty that 
radiat«s from the ideal heads of Gtudo, in the skilfiil 
oompOBitJon, exact design, and noble expression of the 
Garacci. Yet the sohooT of Bologna seems to ftimisL no 
parallel to the enchanting grace and diffused harmony 
of Taeeo; and we must, in this respect, look back to 
Corre^o as his representative. 



Sbct. II. — Oir ^AiTiBH Poetry. 



32. The leigns of Charles and his son have long been 
Pwirrna- reckoned the golden age of Spanish poetry; 
tty^iKi fa^ if the art of verse was not cultivated in tiie 
chiriHi^ latter period by any quite SO successful as Garci- 
iiiiiip. lasso and Mendoza, who belonged to the earlier 
part of the century, the vast number of names that have 
been collected by diligent inquiry show, at least, a 
national taste which deserves some attention, llie 
means of exhibiting a full account of even the most 
select names in this crowd are not readily at hand. In 
Spain itself, the poets of the ago of Philip II., like those 
who lived under his great enemy in ^England, were, 
with very few exceptions, UtUo regarded till after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The Pamaso Espanol 
of Sedauo, the first volumes of which were published in 
1768, made them better known; but Bonterwek ob- 
serves, that it would have been easy to make a superior 
collection, as we do not find seveml poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seeins to have fancied 
the public to be sufficiently acquainted. An imperfect 
knowledge of the luiguage, and a cursory view of these 
volumes, mnst disable me from speaking confidently of 
Castilian poetry; so &r as I feel myself competent to 
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judge, the epecimens choeen by Bontervek do no injus- 
tico to the oompilation.^ 

33. The test lyric poet of Spun in the opinion of 
many, with whom I Tentare to conoor, was Fra Luti d* 
Lnis Ponce de Leon, bom in 1527, and whoee ^'^'^ 
poems were probably written not very long after the 
middle of the century. The greater part are tronslationB, 
but his original produotiona are chiefly religioue, and fidl 
of that Boft mysticism which allies itself so well to the 
emotions of a poetical mJnd. One of his odee, De laVida 
del Gielo, which will be found entire in Boulerwek, is 
an exquisite pieoe of lyric poetry, which, in its peculiar 
line of devout aspiration, has perhaps never been ex- 
celled,' But the warmth of his piety was tempered by 
a classical taste, which he had matured by the habitual 
imitation of Horace. " At an early age," says Bouterwek, 
" ho became intiinately acquainted with the odes of 
Horace, and the elegance and purity of style which dis- 
tinguish thoee comjpoeitione made a deep imjiression on 
his imagination. Classical simplicity and digni^ were 
the modelfi constantly present to hie creative fancy. 
He, however, appropriated to himself the character of 
Hoiace's poetry too naturally ever to incur the danger of 
servile imitation. He dieo^ed the prolix style of the 
canzone, and imitated the brevity of the strophes of 
Horace in romimtio measures of syllables and rhymes : 
more jnat feeling for the imitation of the ancients was 
never evinced hy any modem poet. His odes have, 
however, a character totally different from those of 
Horace, though the sententious air which mai^ the 
style of both authors imparts to them a deceptive resem- 
blance. The religious ansterity of Luis de Leon's life 
was not to be reconciled with the epicurism of the Latin 
poet ; but notwithstanding this very different diaposition 
of the mind, it is not Burprising that they should have 
adopted the same form of poetic expression, for each 

■^re ^ ertllc sqaiU; candla and well- not nncginniuTi tven (or Ibt oMUtf at 
Monaei, " Imt^ndenU; of tboK In- PtilUp IV.'i Udm to ooaverH for aoaiB 
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pouMsed a fine imagmatioDi Bubordinate to the control 
of a Bonnd anderBtanding. Wluch of the two is the 
auperior poet, in the nuwt extended sense of the word, it 
would be diffioolt to determine, as each formed his style 
hj &ee imitation, and neither oTerstepped the boundatiea 
of a certain sphere of practical observation. Horace's 
odea exhibit a superior style of art ; and, Irom the rela- 
tionship between the thou^ts and images, possess a 
d^pee of attraction which is wanting in those of Ltub 
de Leon; bnt, on the other hand, the latter are the 
more rich in that natural kind of poetry which may be 
r^jarded as the overflowing of a pure bouI,- elevated 
to tJie loftiest regions of moral and religious idealism." ' 
Amcmg the fruits of these Horatian etadies of Lois do 
Leon, we must place an admirable ode Buggested by the 
prophecy of Kerens, wherein the genius of the Tagns, 
nsiog firom its waters to Bodrigo, tiiQ last of the Gothio 
kings, as ho lay encircled in the arms of Cava, de- 
nounces the ruin which their guilty loves were to entail 
upon Spain.* 

34, Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and perbapa abovo 
Hemn. ^^ ^ EuTopoan rcnown, we find Herreia, snr- 
named tbe Divine. He died in 157S ; and hia 
poema seem to have been first collectively published in 
1582. He was an innovator in poetical language, whose 
boldness was sustained by popularity, tiiongh it may 
have diminished his &me. " Herrera was a poet," says 
Boutorwek, " of powerful talent, and one who evinced 
undaunted resolution in pnrsning the new path which 
he had struck out for himself. The novel style, how- 
over, which he wished to introduce into Spanish poetry, 
was not the result of a spontaneous essay, flowing fnna 
immediate inspiration, but was tfaeoretiofdly constructed 
on artificial principles. Thus, amidst traits of real 
beauty, his poetiy eveiy where presents marks of afieo- 
tation. The great &ult of bis langus^ is too much 
eingnlarify ; and his espreasion, where it ought to be 
elevated, is merely far-ietcbed." ' Velasquez observes 

' p. m. hATv ngfutcd tlie Cimciije tUdd of tbe 

* TUB «ls I lint iaew mmr yean ^bUot tbe Cups to Ckdhiu; bat the 
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ihttt, notwitlistaiidiDg the geniiu and spirit of Horrera, 
liis extreme core to polish his versification baa rendered 
it sometimeB impleasiiig to tliose who require harmony 
and ease.' 

35. Of Utese defects in the st^le of Herrera I cannot 
judge ; His odes appear to possess a lyric elevation and 
richness of phraee, derived in some measure Axim the 
study of Pindar, or Btill more perhaps of the Old Testa- 
ment, and worthy of comparison with Chiabiera. Those 
on the battle of Lepanto are most celebrated ; they pour 
forth a torrent of resonnding song, in those rich tones 
which the Castilian language so abundantly supplier. 
I cannot so thoroughly admire the ode addressed to Sleep, 
which Bouterwek as well as Sedano extol. The images 
are in themselves pleasing and appropriate, the lines 
steal with a gracefid flow on the ear ; but we should 
desire to find something more raised above the common- 
places of poetry. 

36. The poets of this age belong generally, moi-e or 
less, to the Italian Bohoo]. Manyof them were ^^^^^ 
also translators &om Latin. In their odes, icneuf 
epistles, and sonnets, the resemblance of style, ^^^"^ 
as well as that of the langnages, make ns some- 
times almost believe that we are reading the Italian 
instead of the Spanish Pamaao. There seem, however, 
to be some shades of difference even in those who trod 
the same path. The Castilian amatory verse is more 
hyperbolic^, more fatl of extravagant metaphors, but 
less subtle, less prone to ingeniooa tnfling, less blemished 
by verbal conceits than ttie Italian. Such at least is 
what has struck me in the slight acquaintance I have 
with the former. The Spanish poets are also more 
redundant in descriptions of nature, and more sensible to 
her beauties. I dare not assert that they have less grace 
and less power of exciting emotion ; it may be my mis- 
fortune to have &Uen rarely on pass^es that might repel 
my suspicion. 

37. It is at least evident that the imitation of Italy, 
proptm;ated by Boscan and his followers, was Qj^mw^ 
not the indigenous style of Castile. And of this 

some of hor most distinguished poets were always sen- 
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Biblo. In the IMana of Uontemayor, a romuioe whick, 
as Buch, we AaR have to mentioD hereafter, the poetry, 
largely mterspereed, beara partly the character of the 
new, partly that of ijie old or native school. The latter 
is esteemed superior. CastUlejo endeaTourod to restore 
the gay rhjrthm of the redondUla, and turned into ridi- 
cule the imitators of Petrarch. Boiit«rwek epeaks lather 
slightingly of his general pootio powers; tiwngh some 
of his canciones have a considerable share of elegance. 
His genius, playful and witty, rather than elegaut, 
seemed not ill-fitted to revive the popular poetry." But 
those who claimed the praise of superior talents did not 
cease to cultivate the polished style of Italy. The most 
oonniicuous, perhaps, before the end of the century, were 
Gil Polo, Espinel, Lope de V^^, Barahona de Soto, and 
Figneroa.' Several other names, not witbout extracts, 
will be found in Bouterwek. 

38. Voltaire, in bis early and veiy defective essay on 
Annxu epic poetry, made known to Europe the Arau- 
ot Jireiik. cana of Ercilla, which has ever since enjoyed a, 
certain share of reputation, though condemned by many 
critics as tedious and prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it 
in rather more sweeping a manner than seems consistent 
with the admissions be after^'ards makes.^ A talent for 
lively description and for painting situations, a natural 
and correct diction, which he ascribes to Ercilla, if they 
do not constitute a claim to a high rank among poets, are 
at least as much as many have possessed. An English 
writer of good taste has placed hun in a trinmvirate witb 
Homer and Arioeto for power of narration.™ Baynouard 
observes that Eroilla has taken Ariosto as his model, 
especially in the opening of his cantos. But the long 
digressions and episodes of the Aiaucana, which the poet 

b p. 2gf^ the SpuDlth Ujigatge" toL U p. 33. 
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has not bad the art to connect vitli hia subject, render it 
fatiguing. The first edition, in 1 569, contains but fifteen 
books; the second part was published in 15T8; the whole 
together in 1590.' 

39. The Arauouta is so fiir from standing alone in this 
class of poetry, that not Jess than twenty-five ^^^ 
epio poems appeared in Spain within little more pMnn^ 
than half a century. These will be found onu- ^"■ 
merated, and, as &r as possible, described and charac- 
terised, in Velasquez's History of Spanish Poetry, which 
I always quote in the German translation with the 
x^iiabfe notes of Dieze.° Bout«rwek mentions but a 
part of the number, and a few of them may be conjec- 
tured by the titles not to be properly epic. It is denied 
by the^o writera that Ercilla excelled all his contem- 
poraries in heroic song. I find, however, a different 
sentence in a Spanish poet of that aga, who names him 
as superior to the rest.' 

40. But in Fortngal there had arisen a poet, in compa- 
rison of whose glory that of Ercilla is as nothing, q^^^^^ 
The name of Camoens has truly an European 
reputation, but the Lusiad is written in a language not 
generftlly familiar. From Portngneee critics it would be 
unreasonable to demand want of prejudice in favour of a 
poet so illnstriouB, and of a poem so peculiarly national. 
The iGneid reflects the glory of Kome as from a mirror ; 
the Lusiad is directly and esclusivoly what its name, 
" The Portuguese " (Os Lusiadas), denotes, the praise of 
the Lusitanian people. Their past history chimes in, 
by means of episodes, with the great event of Gama's 
voyage to India. The faults of Camoens, in the manage- 
ment of his feble and the choice of machinery, are suffi- 
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cientlj obvious ; it is, turertlkeless, the fiiat finocesaful 
attompt in modem Europe to oonstmct an epio poem on 
the ancient model ; for the Giernsalemme Liberata, 
though iacomparably Buperior, was not written or pub- 
lished BO Boon. In consequence perhaps of this epic 
form, which, even when imperfectly delineated, long 
obtained, bom. the general venoiation for antiquity, a 
greater respect at the hands of criticB thou perhaps it 
deserved, the celebrity of Camoens has always been con- 
siderable. In point of fame he ranks among the poets of 
iMHti ot the south immediately after the first names of 
■neLiuiMii Italy; nor is the distinctive character that be- 
longs to the poetry of the southern languages anywhere 
more fiilly perceived than in the Lusiad. In a general esti- 
mate of its merits it must appear rather feeble and pro- 
saic ; the geographical and historical details are insipid 
and tedious j a skilful use of poetioal artifice is never 
exhibited ; we are little detained to admire an orna- 
mented diction, or glowing thonghts, or brilliant inia^ 
gery ; a certain negligence disappoints us in the most 
beautiful passages ; and it Ib not till a Eecond perusal that 
their sweetness has time to glide into the heart. The 
celebrated stanzas on Inez de Castro are a proof of this. 
41. These defioienoies, as a taste formed in the English 
iti etxtu school, or in that of classical antiquity, is apt 
lenixj. f^ aooount them, are greatly compensated, and 
-doubtless far more to a native Man they can be to ns, Igr 
a freedom from all diat offends, for he is never tui^d uor 
affected, nor obscure, by a perfect ease and transparency 
of narration, by scenes and descriptions, possessing a 
certain charm of colouring, and perhaps not less pleasing 
from the apparent negligence of the pencil, by a style 
kept up at a level just above common langn^;e, by a 
mellifluous versification, and above all by a kind of soft 
languor which tones, as it were, the whole poem, and 
brings perpetually home to our minds the poetical cha- 
racter and interesting fortunes of its author. As the 
mirror of a heart so full of love, courage, generosity, and 
patriotism, as that of Camoens, the Lusiad can never fiiil 
to please us, whatever place we may assign to it in the 
records of poetical genins.* 
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42. The Lnsiad ia beet knovn in England by ihe 
tcSDBiaiion of Mickle, who has been ihonght to ukite'i 
ha^e done something more than iiutice to hie t™'*'"'™- 
anthor, both by the iinmeaaured eiilt^es he bestows upon 
him, and by the more Gubstantial service of excelling the 
original in hie un&ith^ delineation. The sfylc-of 
Mickle ie certainly more poetical, according to our 
standard, than that of Camoens, that is, more figurative 
and emphatic; bnt it seems to me replenished with 
common-place phrRsee, and wanting in ^e &cility and 
sweetness of the original ; in which it is well Imown 
that he has Interpolated a great deal without a pretence.' 

43. The most celebrated pasaage in the Lusiad is that 
wherein the Spirit of the Cape, rising in the 0,1,,^,^^ 
midst of his stormy seas, threatens the daring mm id 
adventurer that violates their unplonghed """uud. 
waters. In order to judge fairly of this conceptioQ, wo 
should endeavour to fon^t all that has been written in 
imitation of it. Nothing has become more common-place 
in poetry than one of ita highest flights, supernatural 
personification ; and, as chil&en draw notable monsters 
when they cannot come near the human foim, so every 
poetaster, who knows not how to describe one object in 
nature, ia quite at home vrith a goldiu. Considsred by 
itself, the idea is impreeeiYe and even sublime. Nor am 
I aware of any evidence to impeach its originality, in 
the only sense which originality of poetical invention 
can bear ; it is a combination which strikes ns with the 
force of novelty, and which we cannot instantly resolve 
into any constituent elements. The prophecy of Nerens, 
to which we have lately alluded, is much removed in 
grandeur and appropriateness of circumstance from this 
passage of Camoens, tbongh it may contain the germ of 
his conception. It is, however, one that seems much 
above the genius of its author. Mild, graceful, melan- 
choly, he has never given in any other place signs of 
such vigorous imagination. And when we read these 
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lines on iho Spirit of the Cape, it ia imposaible not to 
perceive that, like Frankenstein, he ia tumble to deal 
with the monster he has created. The formidable Ada- 
mastor ia rendered mean hy particularity of description, 
descending even to yellow teeth. The speech put into 
his mouth is feeble luid prolix ; and it is a serious objec- 
tion to the whole, that the awfnl vision answers no pur- 
pose bnt that of ornament, and is impotent against the 
success and glory of the navigators. A spirit of what- 
ever dimensions, that can neither overwhelm a ship, nor 
even raise a tempest, is incomparably less terrible than 
a real huiricane. 

44. Camoens is stil], in his shorter poems, esteemed 
jii^^ the chief of Portugnese poets in this age, and 
aomaat possibly in every other; his countrymen deem 
"™™^ him their model, and judge of later verse by 

comparison with his. In every kind of composition then 
used in Portugal he has left proo& of excellence. " Most 
of his sonnets," says Bouterwek, " have love for their 
theme, and they are of very nnequal merit ; some are 
full of Fetntrchio tenderness and grace, and moulded 
with classical correctness ; others are impetuous and ro- 
mantio, or disfigured by folse learning, or fall of tedious 
piotures of the conflicts of passion with reason. Upon 
the whole, however, no Portnguese poet has bo correctly 
seized the character of the sonnet as Camoens. Without 
apparent effort, merely by the ingenions contrast of the 
first eight with the last six lines, ho knew how to make 
these little effusions convey a poetic unity of ideas and 
impressions, after the model of the best Italian sonnets, 
in so natural a manner, that the first lines or quartets 
of the sonnet excite a soft expectation, which is bar- 
moniously fulfilled by the tercets or last six lines."" 
The same writer praises several other of the miscella- 
neous compositious of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the sixteenth een- 
Fsrrrfnu t^'T^^ come nearto this illnstrions poet, Fer- 

reira endeavoured with much good sense, if 
not with great elevation, to emulate the didactic tone of 
Horace, both in lyric poems and epistles, of which the lat- 
ter had been most esteemed.' The classical school formed 
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by Ferreira prodnoed other poets in the sizteenth cen- 
tury ; but it seemB to have been little in nnison witlk 
the natioiial cliaracter. The reader will find as full an 
account of tbese as, if he is unacquainted with the Por- 
tuguese laaguage, he ia likely to desire, in the auth^ on 
whom I ha^e chiefly relied. 

4S. The Spanish ballads or romances are of very dif- 
ferent ages. Some of them, as has been ob.< spuiA 
served in another place, belong to the fifteenth i*u*<i«- 
century ; and there seems sufficient ground for referring 
a small number to even an earlier date. But by &f the 
greater portion is of the reign of Philip II., or even that 
of his eucGeeaor. The Moorish romancea, in general, 
and all those on the Cid, are reckoned by Spanish critics 
among the most modem. Those published by Depping 
and Duran have rarely an air of the laciness and sim- 
plicity which usually mstinguish tlie poetry of the people, 
and seem to have been written by poets of Yalladolid or 
Madrid, the contemporaries of Cervantes, with a good 
deal of el^ance, though not much vigour. The Moors 
of romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of Granada, wei-e 
displayed by these Castilian poets in atti-active colours ;" 
and much more did the traditioua of their own heroes, 
especially of the Cid, the bravest and most noble-minded 
of them all, funush materials for their popular songs. 
Their character, it is observed by the latest editor, is 
unlike that of the older romances of chivalry, which had 
been preserved orally, as he conceives, down to the 
middle of the sisteenth oentuiy, when they were in- 
serted in the Cancionero de Romances at Antwerp, 
1555." I have been informed that an earlier edition, 
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printed in Spain, has l&tely been discoTered. In tiiese 
there is a certain prolixity and hardness of st^le, a 
want of connexion, a habit of repeating verses or entire 
passages from osiers. Ttxey hare nothing of the mar- 
tbIIoob, nor borrow anything from Arabian sources. In 
some others of the more anoient poetry there are traces 
of the oriental manner, and a pectiliar tone of wild me- 
lancholy. The little poems scattered through the prose 
romance, entitled. Las Guerras de Granada, are rarely, 
as I should conoeive, older than the reign of Philip II. 
Oniese Spanish baUuds are known to our public, but 
generally with inconceivable advantage, by the veiy 
fine and animated translations of Mr. Lockhart.' 



Sect. III. — On Fhench and Geeuak Poetbt. 

French roctiy— noiuud— fflsFidlswen— OetTDBaPuclry. 

47. This was an age of verse in France ; and perhaps in 

no Bubseqnent period do we find so long a cata- 

BMis logue of her poets. Goujet has recowted not 

nmneroM. merely the names, but the lives, in some mea- 
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Eore, of nearly two hondred, whose worke were pub- 
lished in this hftlf centoiy. Of this number scarcely 
more than five or six are muoh remembered in their 
own country. It is possible, indeed, that the fastidious- 
ness of French critics, or their idolatry of the age of 
Louis XIV., and of that of Voltaire, may have led to a 
little injustioe in their estimate of these early TersifierB. 
Our own prejudices are apt of late to take an opposite 
direction. 

48. A change in the character of French poetry, abont 
the commencement of tti<>» period, is referable 
to the general revolution of literature. The me^e°oi 
allogorioal pereonifioations which, from the era ^^ 
of the £oman de la Bose, had been the common ^^^' 
field of veise, became &r leas usual, and gave place to 
an inundation of mythology and classical aUuBion. The 
JJesir and Seme ^Atnoio'oi the older Bchool became Cupid 
with his arrows and Venna with her doyes ; the theolo- 
gical and cardinal virtues, which had gained so many 
victories over Sensutdite and Faux Semblant, vanished 
themselves from a poetry which had generally enlisted 
itself under the enemy's banner. This outtmg off of 
an old resource rendered it necessary to explore other 
mines. All antiquity was ransacked for analogies ; and 
where the images were not wearisomely conmion-place, 
they were absurdly far-fetched. This revolution was 
certainly not inst^taneous ; but it followed the rapid 
steps of philological learning, which had been nothing 
at the accession of Francis I., and was everything at his 
death.' In his court, and in tiiat of hie son, if business 
or gallantry rendered learning impracticable, it was at 
least the mode to affect an esteem for it. Many names 
in the list of French poets are conspicuous for high rank, 
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and a gieftter number are among the fomoiu Bcholars of 
the (^e. These, accustomed to writing in Latin, somo- 
times in verse, and yielding a stiperatitious homage to 
the mighty dead of antiquity, thonght that they eu- 
uobled their native language by destroying her idiomatic 
pifrity. 

49 The prevalence, however, of this pedantry was 
iiMiBMd "^ti^fly owing to one poet, of great though Bhort- 
Uved renown, Pierre Eonsard. He waa the fii-st 
of seven contemporaries in song under Henry II., then 
denominated the French Pleiad ; the others were Jodello, 
Bellay, Baif, Thyard, Dorat, and Belleau. Eonjjard, 
woU acquainted with the ancient languages, and full of 
the most presumptuoos vani^, fimcied that he was bom 
to mould the speech of his Others into new forms more 
adequate to his genius. 



His style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the continual 
adoption of Latin and Greek derivatives renders a mo- 
dem language barbarous, as his allusions are pedantic. 
They are more ridiculously such in his amatory sonnets ; 
in his odes these faults are rather less intolerable, and 
there is a spirit and grandeur which show him to have 
possessed a poetical mind." The popularity of Konsai-d 
was extensive; and, though ho sometimes complained 
of the neglect of the great, he wanted not the approba- 
tion of &060 whom poets are most ambitionfi to please. 
Charles IX, addressed some lines to Bonsard, which are 
really elegant, and at least do more honour to that prince 
than anything else recorded of him ; and the verses of 
this poet are said to have lightened the weaty hours of 
Mary Stuart's imprisonment. On bis death in 1 586 a 
funeral service was performed in Paris widi the best 
music that the king could command; it was attended 
by the Cardinal de Bourbon and an immense concourse ; 
eulogies in prose and verse were recited in the univer- 
sity ; and in those anxious moments, when the crown 
of France was almost in its agony, there was leisure to 
lament that Honsard had been withdrawn. How dif- 
ferently attended was the grave of Spenser I ' 
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&0. Bonurd was ciqwble of conceiving strongly, and 
bringing hia conceptions in clear and forcible, tliougli 
Koldom in pare or well-choeen language, before the mind. 
The iKwm entitled Promesse, which will be found in 
Auguis'ii Becneil des Anuiens Foetes, ia a proof of this, 
and excels what little beeideg I have read of this poef 
Bouterwek, whose criticism on Bonsard appears fair and 
just, and who gives him, and those who belonged to his 
school, credit for perceiving the necessity of elevating 
ihe tone of French yorse above the creeping manner of 
Ihe allegorical rhymers, observes that, even in his errors, 
we discover a spirit striving upwards, disdaining what 
ia trivial, and restless in the putsuit of excellence.' But 
such a spirit may produce very bad and tasteless poeti^-. 
■ La Harpe, who admits Bonsard's occasional beauties and 
hie poedo fire, is repelled by his scheme of verai£cation, 
full of eiyambemetis, as disgusting to a correct French 
ear as they are, in a moderate use, pleasing to out own. 
After the appearance of Malherbe, the poetry of Bonaard 
fell into contempt, and the pore correctness of Louis 
XIV.'s age was not likely to endure his barbarous inno- 
vationa and false tast«.' Balzac not long afterwards turns 
his pedantry into ridicule, and, admitting the abundance 
of the stream, adds that it was turbid.* In later times 
more justice h^ been done to the spirit and inu^nation 
of this poet, without repealing the sentence against his 
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51. The remaining stars of tiie Pleiad, except perlxaps 

Bellay, sometimes called the French Ovid, and 
Freticb whose " Begrets," or lamentations for his ab~ 
*"'*■ senee from France dnring a reaidence at Borne, 
are almoet aa querulous, if not quite so reasonable, as 
those of his prototype on tho Ister,' seem scarce worthy 
of particular notioo; for Jodelle, the founder of the 
Btt^e in France, has deserved much less credit as a 
poet, and fell into the feahionahle absurdity of mating 
French out of Greek. Baynouard besto^ra bothq eult^y 
on Baif/ Those who came afterwards were sometimes 
imitators of Bonsard, and, like most imitators of a ianlty 
manner, far more pedantic and lar-fetclied than himself. 
An unintelligible refinement, whioh every nation in 
£urope seems in succession to have admitted into it« 
poetty, has consigned much then written in France to 
oblivion. As lai^ a proportion of the French verse in 
this period seems to be amatory as of the Italian ; and 
the Italian style ia sometimes followed. But a simpler 
and more lively turn of language, though without the 
naivete of Marot, often distinguishes these compositions. 
These pass the bounds of decency not seldom ; a privi- 
lege whioh seems in Italy to have been reserved for 
certain Fescennine metres, and is not indulged to tho 
eolenmity of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian language 
ia ill-adapted to the epigram, in which the French suc- 
ceed so well," 

52. A few may he selected from the numerous veisifiers 
Db Bartis. "'^^^^ *^^ ^°^^ °^ Henry II. Amadis Jamyn, 

the pupil of Bonsard, was reckoned by bis 
contemporaries almost a rival, and is more natural, less 
inflated and emphatic than his master." This praise ia 
by no means due to a more celebrated poet, Ttvt Bartas. 
His numerous productions, unlike those of his contem- 
poraries, tnim mostly upon aaored history; bat his poem 



> Qovjtt, ilil. 119. Al^a. ttaess Oft; jcait. BonUnrck and L> 
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on the Creation, called La Semaine, is tliat wMoh ob- 
tained most repntation, and hjr which alone he ifi now 
known. The tranGlation by Silvester haa rendered it in 
some meaenre familii"- to the readers of onr old poetry ; 
and attempts have been made, not without snocesa, to 
show that Milton had been diligent in picking jewels 
&>m this mass of bad taste and had writing. Bu Bartas, 
in hia style, was a disciple of Bansard ; he affects words 
derived from tho ancient langaages, or, if fovmded on 
analogy, yet without precedent, and has as little natnral- 
ness or dignity in his images as purity in his idiom. 
But his imagination, though extravagant, is vigorous and 
original.' 

53. Fibrac, a magistrate of great integrity, obtained 
an extraordinaiy reputation by his quatrains; vtbnc; 
a series of moral tetraatichs in the style of »*^5"|™* 
Theognis, These first appeared in 1574, fifty in num- 
ber, and were augmented to 126 in later editions. They 
were continually republiehed in the seventeenth century, 
and translated into many European and even oriental 
languf^es. It cannot be wonderful that, in the change 
of taste and manners, they have ceased to be read,'' An 
imitation of the sixth satire of Horace, by Nicolas Bapin, 
printed in the collection of Auguis, is good and in very 
pure-style.'' Philippe Deaportes, somewhat later, chose 
a better school tiian that of Bonsard; he rejected its 
-pedantry and affectation, and by the study of Tibullus, 
as well as by his natural genius, gave a tenderness 
and grace to the poetry of love wMch those pompous 
versifiers had never sought. He has been esteemed the 
precursor of a 'better era ; and his vereification is rather 
less lawless,' according to La Harpe, than that of his 
predecessors. 

° Oonje^ xlll. 304. The Senulne at itottaadU, qoelqnefoLi Sua one cham- 

nilButuHHprtatedlliMyllniawlIiilD bn.et n meUuil & qnitre pi>tt», snof- 

dx jan. Hid trviBlat^ ialo XAtin. flolt. beunluolt, gmnbadolt, 11»1t da 

Italian, Oenun, and Spauiah. *> veil aa madta. alloll ramble. 1e Irat, le galop, k 

EngUiti. Id. 311, «i tha authully of Ia coorbatle, ft tlcfaoit par tontea Hrta ds 

Dd Baitaa, according to a Fnnch Nand& Cixuld^raUonB eui lea Coupa 
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Iton de cberal ou Q a al blcn icoMBiii, 
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54. The rnles of metre became gradually establiebed. 
_^. Few writers of this period neglect the alternation 
■win u>i of nbsouline and feminine rhymes ;' but the open 
vaniBistiin. -yo^^j -^u \^ found in Boreral of the earlier. 
DuBartas almost aSeota the tnjambement, or continnation 
of the aenae beyond the couplet; and even Desportes 
does not avoid it. Their metres are various ; the Alex- 
andrine, if BO we may call it, or Terse of twelve ayllables, 
was occasionally adopted by Sonsard, and in time dis- 
placed the old verse of ten syllables, which became 
appropriated to the lighter style. The sonnets, as 
mr as I have obeerved, are regular ; and this form, 
which had been very little known in France, after being 
introduced by Jodelle and Ronsord, bocame one of the 
most popular modes of composition.' Several attempts 
were made to naturalise tiie Latin metres; but tliis 
pedantic innovation conld not long have euccess. Spe- 
cimens of it may bo found in Pasqnier." 

55, It may be said, perhapa, of French poetry in 

general, bat at least in this period, that it 
ttunncr of deviates leas from a certain standard than any 
FrcHch other. It is not often low, as may be imputed 
"^ '^' to the earlier writers, because a peculiar style, 
removed from common speech, and supposed to be clas- 
sical, was a condition of satis^nng the critics; it is not 
oiten obscure, at least in syntax, as the Italian sonnet 
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is apt to be, becauEe the genine of the language and the 
habits of society demanded perepicnity. £nt it seldom 
delights TIB by a natural sentiment or unaffected grace 
of diction, because both one and the other were fettered 
by couTentional rnles. 'ITio monotony of amorous soiig 
is more wearisome, if that be poseiblo, than among the 
Italians. 

66. The characteristics of German verse impressed 
npon it by the meister-Ringers still remained, Gcmmn 
though the songs of those fraternities seem to i"*"y- 
have ceased. It was chiefly didactic or religions, often 
satirical, and employing the veil of apologue. Luther, 
Hans Sachs, and other more obscnr© names, ar» counted 
among the fabulists ; but the most successful was Bur- 
card VValdis, whose fables, partly from yEsop, partly 
original, were first published in 1548. The Frosch- 
mauseler of Eollenhagen, in 1545, is in a similar style 
of political and moral apologue mth some livcliiiess of 
description. Fischart is another of the moral satirists, 
but extravagant in style and humour, resembling 
Babelais, of whose romance he gave a free translation. 
One of his poems, Die Gluckliafte Schiff. is praised by 
Bouterwek for beautiful descriptions and happy inven- 
tions; but in general he seems to be the Skelton of 
Germany. Many German ballads belong to this period, 
partly taken from the old tales of chivalry : in these the 
style is humble, with no poetry except that of invention, 
which is not their own ; yet they are true-hearted and 
unaflected, and better than what the next age produced." 



Sect. IV. — Os Emgush Poetry. 

Findise of DkIuIt DovIhs— SockvHle— CELscoyne- e;pen9«r'e Shop! 
— IrapTOT«ment Ln Poetry— Englond'a Belle ~ 

Peel* nrai Dh dme of tbe Cantnrj— TTansl 
Speiuer'i Fau; Qseen. 

57. The poems of Wyatt and Sun-ey, with several more, 
first appeared in 1557, and were published in p,^jg.„, 
a little book, entitled Tottel's Miscellanies. Dainty 
But as both of these belonged to the reign of ^"™*- 
Henry VIII., their poetry has come already under out 
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review. It ia probable tik&t Lord Vam'a ehort piecca, 
wUcb are next to tboee of Surrey &nd Wyatt in merit, 
■were written before the middle of the century. Some 
«f tixeee Eire pablislied in Tottel, and others in a scarco 
collection; the first edition of which was in 1676, 
■quaintly named. The Paradise of Dainly Devices. The 
poeme in this volnme, as in that of Tottel, are not coeval 
-with its publication ; it has been supposed to represent 
the age of Mary, full as much aa that of Elizabeth, and 
one of llie chief contributors, if not fiamere of the 
oollection, Bicbard Edwards, died in 1666. Thirteen 
poems are by Lord Yaux, who certainly did not survive 
the reign of Miwy. 

58. We are indebted to Sir I^rton Biydges for tlio 
ChaiMiB republication, in his British Bibuc^rapher, of 
ofibitcot the Faradise of Dainty Devices, of which, 
lecuon. though there hsMl been ei^t editions, it is said 
tliat not above six copies existed.'' The poems aie 
almost all short, and by more nearly thirty than twenty . 
■different authors. " "Edey do not, it must be admitted, ' 
£ayfl their editcr, " belong to the higher classes ; they 
are of the moral and didactic kind. In their subject 
there is too little variety, as they deal very generally 
in the common-places of ethics, such as the fickleness 
And caprices of love, the falsehood and instability of 
friendship, and the vanity of all human pleasures. But 
many of these are often expressed with a vigour which 

would do credit to any era K my partiality does 

not mislead me, there is in most of these short pieces 
some of that indescribable attraction which springs 
from the colouring of the heart. The charm of imagery 
ia wanting, but the precepts inculcated seem to flow 
from the feelings of an overloaded bosom." Edwards 
bo considers, probably vrith justice, as the best of ttie 
contributors, and Lord Vaux the next. We should bo 
inclined to give as high a place to Williion Hunnis, 
were his productions (dl eq^ual to one little poem;' but 

' I)el<>e*g Anecdiitsa ol IJtsntnre. Tbe Utile poem of lildvudi. called 

■voL V. Anunliain Irs, bM aften tven reprlDb^ 
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too often he fitUs into trivia) morality and a ridiculous 
eicceBS of alUteration. The amorosB poetiy ia the beet 
in this Paradise ; it is not im^natiTe or very graceful, 
or exempt &om Hie fiilee taBte of antitbetioal conceits, 
but Bometimea natural and pleasing; .the seriona pieces 
are in general very heavy, yet there is a dignity and 
strei^th in some of the devotional strains. They display 
the religious eameBtnees of that age with a bind of 
austere philosophy in their views of life. ■Whatever 
indeed be the subject, a tone of sadness reigns through 
this misnamed Paradise of Daintiness, as it does through 
all the English poetry of this particular age. It seems 
as if the confluence of the poetic melancholy of the 
Potrarchista with the reflective seriousness of the Befor- 
mation overpowered the lifter sentimentB of the soul ; 
and some have imagined, I know not how justly, that 
the peisecutionB of Mary's reign oontribnted to this 
«fFf!Ct. 

59. But at the close of that dark period, while bigotry 
might be expected to render the human heart sa^rsie'i 
torpid, and me En^ish nation seemed too fully Induction, 
absorbed in religious and political discontent to take 
much relish in literaiy amusements, one man shone out 
for an instant in the higher walks of poetry. This was 
Thomas SackviUe, many yeora afterwards Lord Buck- 
Ikurst, and high treasurer of England, thus withdrawn 
from the haunts of the Muses to a long and honourable 
career of active life. The Mirronr of Magistrates, pub- 
lished in 1669, is a collection of stories by different 
authors, on the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, De 
Casibns viromm fllustrium, recounting the misfortunes 
and reverses of men eminent in English history. It 
was designed to form a series of drainatic soliloquies 
united in one interlude.* Sackville, who seems to have 
planned the scheme, wrote an Induction, or prologue, 
and also one of the stories, that of the first Duke of 

sir Join HMifogton, lM»rtag lbs dit* ot Ow (tirtf-d^Ui BBi IhrM tollowlBg i«- 
IBI4. If Uiege ue genuine, and I ksow- tiom of Ue mihny of Poetr;. p. 33-lcli. 
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Budds^am. The Induotion diaplt^ best his poetical 
genius ; it is, like mnch earlier poetty, a repreeentation 
of all^orical personages, but witli a fertility of imagina- 
tion, vividness of dracription, and strength of language, 
whioh not only leave his predecessor tar behind, but 
may fairly be comparod wili some of the moat poetical 
passages in SpeuAor. Saokville's Induction forms a link 
which naitea the school of Chancer and Lydgatc to the 
Faory Queen. It would certainly be vain to look in 
Chaucer, wherever Chancer is original, for the grand 
oreatitms of Sackville's fency, yet we should never find 
any one who would rate Saokville above Chaucer. The 
strength of an eagle is not to be measured only by the 
height of his place, but by the time that he continuea on 
the wing. Sackville's Induction consists of a few hun- 
dred lines ; and even in these there is a monotony of 
gloom and sorrow which prevents is from wishing it to 
' be longer. It is tmly styled by Campbell a landscape on 
which the sun never shines. Chancer is various, flexible, 
and observant of all ^ings in outward nature, or in the 
heart of man. Sut Sackville is &r above the frigid ele- 
gance of Surrey ; and in the first days of Elizabeth's 
reign, is tho herald of that splendour in which it was to 

60. English poetry was not speedily animated by the 
infErtwiiy example of Sackville, His genius stands abso- 
ofpoeuiD lutely alone in the ago to which as a poot he 
riri^ii.- belongs. Not that there was any deficiency 
'""^ in the number of versifiers ; the Muses were 

honoured by the frequency, if not by the dignity, of 
their worshippers. A different sentence will be found 
in some books; and it has become common to elevate 
the Elizabethan age in one undiKcriminating paoogyric. 
For wise counsellors, indeed, and acute politicians, we 
could not perhaps extol one part of that famous reign at 
the expense of anotbor. Cecil and Bacou, Walsinghaiu, 
Smith, and Sadler, belong to the earlier days of the 
queen. But in a literary point of view, the contrast is 
groat between the first and second moioty of her four- 
and-forty years. We have seen this already in other 
subjects tluui poetry ; and in that we may appeal to such 
parts of the Mirrour of Magistrates as are not written by 
Sackville, tc tho writings of Churchyard, or to those of 
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Gonge and Tnrberville. Tiwae writeiB Bcarcel; ventare 
to leave ihe ground, or wander in tlie fields of &11C3'. 
The; even abstain from the ordinary conunon-placas of 
veme, aa if afntid that the reader should distroet or mis- 
interpret their images. The first who deserves to be 
mentioned as an exception is Gooi^ Gaeooyne, ^^^^ .^ 
whose Steel Glass, published in 1570, is the '™°'"' 
earliest instance of English satire, and has strength and 
sense enongb to deserve reapect, ChaJmers has praised 
it highly. " There is a vein of sly sarcasm in this piece 
which appears to me to bo original ; and his intimato 
knowledge of mankind enabled him to give a more carious 
picture of tbe dress, manners, amusements, and follies of 
the times, than we meet with in almost any other anthor. 
His Steel Glass ie among the first specimens of blank 
verse in our language." This blank verse, however, is 
but indifierently constnicit«d. Gascoyne'a long poem. 
called the Frufts of War, is in &6 doggerel style of 
his age; and the general commendations of Chalmers 
on this poet seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor 
poems, especially one called The Arraignment of a 
Lover, have much spirit and g^ety;^ and wo may 
leave him a i-espectable place among the Elizabethan 
versifiers, 

01. An epoch was made, if we may draw an inference 
from the language of contemporaries, by the g^^^, 
publication of Spenser's Shepherd's Kalendar in ^^inni'i 
1579.' His primary idea, that of adapting a »'»i™«"- 
pastoral to every month of the year, was pleasing and 
original, though he has freqnently nHflected to o^rvo 
the season, even when it was most abundant in appro* 
priate im^ery. But his Kalendar is, in another respect, 
original, at least when compared ivith the pastoral 
writings of that age. This species of composition had 
become so much tiie favourite of courts, titat no lan- 
guage was thought to suit it but that of conrtiers, which, 
with all its talse beauties of thought and expression, 
was transferred to the mouths of shepherds. A striking 
instance of this had lately been shown in the Aminta ; 

b Ellla'I SpedmaHi. Caopbell'i Sfie- b<r IVbcUtnu in k noDody <n hli dutb. 
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and it wOB a proof of Spenser's judgment, as well as 
genius, that he Btmok out a new line of pastoral, far 
mare natural, and therefore more pleasing, so far as 
imitation of .aatnre is the soorce of poetical pleasure, in- 
stead of 'VTing, in onr more harsh and uncnltivated lan- 
guage, with the consammate elegance of Taseo. It must 
be admitted, however, that he fell too much into the 
opposite extreme, and gave a Doric mdoness to bis dia- 
li^ne, which is a little repulsive to oar taste. The dia- 
lect of Theocritus is musical to our ears, and &ee irom 
vulgarity ; praisee which we cannot bestow on the un- 
couth provincial rusticity of Spenser. He has heen less 
justly censured on another account, for intermingling 
allusions to the poiitioal history and religious difTerences 
of his own times ; and an ingenious critic has assorted 
that the description of the grand and beautiful objects of 
nature, with well-seleoted scenes of rural life, real hut 
not coarse, oonstitnte the only proper materials of pas- 
toral poetry. These limitations, however, seem little 
conforeoahle to the practice of poets or tiie taste of man- 
kind ; and if Spenser has erred in the allegorical part of 
his pastorals, he has done so in company with most of 
those who have toned the shepherd's pipe. Several of 
Villi's Ecl(^ues, and certainly the best, have a mean- 
ing beyond the simple songs of the hamlet ; and it was 
notorious that the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral ro- 
mances, ao popular in Spenser's age, teemed with de- 
lineations 01 real cbaract«r, tmd sometimes were the 
mirrors of real story. In fact, mere pastoral mnat«oon 
become insipid, unless it borrows something from active 
life or elevated philosophy. The mwt interesting })arts 
of the Shepherd's K^endar are of this desonption i 
for Spenser has not displayed the powers of his own 
im^iuation, so strongly as we might expect, in pictures 
of natural scenery. This poem has spirit and beauty in 
many passt^es; but is not much read in the present 
day, nor does it seem to be approved by modem critics. 
It was otherwise formerly. Webbe, in his Discourse of 
English Poetry, 1686, calls 'Spenser " the rightest Eng- 
lish poet he ever read," and thinks he would havo 
surpassed Theocritus and Virgil, " if the coarseness of 
our speech had been no greater impediment to him, flrtT t 
their pure native tongues wore to them." And Drayton 
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sajfl, "Master Edmtmd Spenser had done enough for 
tho unmortalitr of his name, had he only given us his 
Shepherd's Kalendar, a maaterpieco, if any."'' 

62. Sir Philip Sidney, in hie Defence of Poosio, wliich 
may have been written at any time between 

1581 and hifl death in 1686, laments that "poeay cE'rot 
thna embraced in all other places, should only ™nt«iiiic" 
find in our time »bad welcome in England;" "^'"^ 
and, after praising Saokville, Surrey, and Spenser for 
the Sheph^d's Kalendar, does not " remember to have 
seen many more that have poetical sinews in thorn. 
For proof whereof, let but most of the verses be put into 
prose, and then ask the meaning, and it will be found 
that one verse did but beget another, without ordering 
at the first what should be at the last ; which becomes a 
confused mass of words, with a tinklii^ sound of rhyme, 

barely aocompanied vrith reason Truly many 

of such writings as come under the banner of irresistible 
love, if I were a miatresB, would never persuade me they 
were in love ; so coldly they apply fiery speeches as- 
men that had rather read lovers' vmtings, and so caught 
up certain swelling phrases, than that in truth they feel 
those ^ssions." 

63. It cannot be denied that some of these blemiehes 
are by no means onusual in the writers of the 
ll^zabethan age, as in truth they are found also i^St^i 
in much other poetry of many countries. But JJJ^ '•''' 
a change seems to have come over the s^xit of 
English poetry soon after 1580, Sidney, Halei^, Lodge, 
Breton, Marlowe, Greene, Watson, are the" chief contri- 
butors to a collection called England's Helicon, pub- 
lished in 1600, and comprising many of the fugitive 
pieces of the last twen'^ years. Davison's Poetical 
Ehftpsody, in 1602,' is a miscellany of the sumo class. 
A few otiier collections are known to have existed, but 
are still more scarce than these. England's Helicon, by 
fill the most important, has been reprinted in the same 
volume of the British Bibliographer as the Paradise of 
Dainty Devices. In this justa-position the difference of 
tlieir tone is very perceptible. Love occupies by far the 
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- chief portion of tto later iniBc«llany ; and loye no longer 
pining and melancholy, hut sportive and boastfiil. 
Every one ia familiar wifii the beautiful song of Marlowe, 
■" Come live with me and be my love ;" and with the 
hardly leea beautiful answer ascribed to Raleigh. Lodge 
bae ten pieces in this collection, and Breton eight. 
These are generally full of beauty, grace, and simplicity ; 
and while in reading the productions of Edwarda and 
his ooadjutors every eort of allowance is to be made, and 
we can only praise a little at intervals, these lyrics, 
twenty or thirty years later, are among the best in our 
language. The conventional tone is that of pastoral ; 
and thus, if they have less of the depth sometimes shown 
in' serious poetry, they have lees also of obecurity and 
false I'efinement.' 

64, We may easily perceive in the literature of the 
_ 1^ y later period of the queen, what our biographical 
oimoni knowledge confirms, that much of the austerity 
•usisrtif . charaotonstic of her earlier years had vanished 
away. The course of time, the progress of vanity, the 
prevalent dislike, above all, of the Puritans, avowed 
eneioies of gaiety, concurred to this change. The most 
distinguished courtiers, Baleigh, Essex, Blount, and we 
must add Sidney, were men of brilliant virtues, but not 
without licence of morals; while many of the wits and 
poets, such as Kash, Greene, I'eele, Marlowe, were no- 
toriously of very dissolute lives. 

66. TTie graver strains, however, of religion and philo- 
SertoM sophy were still heard in verse. The Soul's 
P°*"7- Errand, printed anonymously in Davison's 
Ehapsody, and ascribed by Ellis, probably without rea- 
son, to Silvester, is characterized by streng^ conden- 
sation, and simplicity.* And we m^ht rank in a respects 
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able place among these Englbh poefe, though I thluk he 
has wen lately overrated, one whom the jealous law too 
prematurely deprived of life, Hobert Southwell, executea 
as a seminary priest in 1691, under one of those perse- 
cuting Btatntes which even the traitorons icBtleasneas of 
the English Jesuits cannot excuse, Southwell's poetry 
wectrs a deep tinge of gloom, which eeems to presage a 
catastrophe too usual to have been unexpected. It is, as 
may be supposed, almost wholly religious; the shorter 
pieces are the best.'' 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of amatory poems by 
Sir Philip Sidney, though written nearly ten rmujat 
years before, was published in 1591, These swuej-. 
songs and sonnets recount the loves of Sidney and Lady 
Hich, sister of Lord Essex ; and it is rather a singular 
circumstance that, in her own and hor husband's life- 
time, this ardent courtship of a married woman should 
have been deemed fit for publication. Sidney's passion 
seems indeed to have been unsucoeesM, but tax enough 
from being platonic' Astrophel and Stella is too much 
disfigured by conceits, but is in some places veiy beau- 
tiful ; and it is strange that Chalmers, who reprinted 
Turherville and Warner, should have left Sidney out of 
his collection of British poets. A poem by the writer 
just mentioned, Warner, with the quaint title, Albion's 
England, 15S6, has at least the equivocal merit of great 
length. It is rather legendair than historical; some 
passages are pleasing, but it is uot a work of genius, 
and Uie style, though natoral, seldom rises above that of 
prose. 
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76. Spenser's Epithalaminm on hie own marriage, 
Eniiiai*- ^""tt^i Perhaps in 1 594, ifi of a far higher mood 
mW Df than anything we have named. It is a straiii 
^P™*"' redolent of a bridegroom's joy, and of a poet'a 
fancy. The English language seems to expand itself 
with a copionsness Tinknown before, while he pours 
forth the varied imagery of this splendid little poem. 
I do not know any othM' nuptial song, anoient or mo- 
dem, of equal beauty. It is an intoxication of ecstaey, 
ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased not Heaven 
that these day-dreams of genius and virtue should be 
undisturbed. 

68. Shakspeare's Tenus and Adonis appears to have 
PoenuDf been published in 1693, and his Kape of Lu- 
Bbikiinn. crece the following year. The redundance of 
blossoms in these juvenile effusions of his unbounded 
fertility obstruots the reader's attention, and sometimes 
almost leads us to give him credit for less reflection and 
sentiment than he will be found to display, llie style 
is flowing, and in general more perspicuons than the 
Elizabethan poets are wont to be. But I am not sure 
that they would beti%y themselves for the works of 
ShaksTOare, had they been anonymously published. 

69. In the last deoad of this century several new poets 
Duitet aa came for^'ard. Samuel Daniel is one of these. 
'"V™- His Complaint of Koounond, and probably many 
of his minor poems, belong to this penod ; cmd it was 
also that of his greatest popularity. On the death of 
Spenser, in 1598, he was thought worthy to succeed him 
as poet-laureate ; and some of tds contemporaries ranked 
him in the second place ; an eminence due rather to the 
purity of his language than to its vigour.* Michael 
Drayton, who fiist tried his shepherd's pipe with some 
snocese in the OHual stylo, public^ed his B^ns' Wars in . 
1 598. They relate to the last years of Edward 11., and - 
conclude with the execution of Mortimer under his son. 
This poem, therefore, seems to possess a sufficient unity, 
and, tried by rulra of critioiem, might be thought not 
tar removed from the class of epio — a dignity, however, 
to which it has never pretended. But in its conduct 
Drayton follows history very closely, and we are kept 
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too much m mmd of a common obnmicle. Thouglt not 
very pleasing, however, in its general effect, this poem, 
The Barons' Wars, ooutains eeveral pasaages of consider- 
able beauty, which men of greater reuown, especially 
Milton, who availed himself largely of all the poetry of 
the preceding age, have been williiig to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of Sir John 
Davies, afterwarda chief-justice of Ireland, en- som 
titled, Nosce Teipeam, published in 1699, Teinnun 
usually, thoi^h rattier inaccurately, called. On "' "'"■ 
the Immortality of the Sottl. Ferhapa no language can 
produce a poem, extending to so great a length, (Kf more 
condensation of thought, or in which fewer languid yersea 
will be found. Yet, according to some definitions, the 
Nosce Teipsum is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch as it 
shows no passion and little foncy. If it reaches the 
heart at all, it is through the reason. But since strong 
argument in terse and correct style fails not to give us 
pleasure in prose, it seems strange that it should lose its 
effect when it gains the aid of regular metre to gratify 
the ear and assist the memory. Lines there are in 
Davies which far outweigh much of the descriptive and 
imaginative poetry of the last two centuries, whether we 
estimate them by the pleasure they impart to as, or by 
the intellectual vigour they display. Experience has 
shown that the &oulties peculiarly deemed poetical are 
frequently exhibited in a considerable degree, bnt very 
few have been able to preeerve a perspicuous brevity 
vrithout stifihess or pedantry (allowance made for the 
subject and the times), in metaphysical reasoning, so 
successfully as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hall's Satires are tolerably known, partly on ac- 
count of the subsequent celebrity of the author 

in a very different province, and partly from a h^u™ 
notion, to which he gave birth by announcing JJj^^^^ 
the claim, that he was the first English satirist. 
In a general sense of satire, we have seen that he had 
been anticipated by Qascoyne ; but Hall has more of the 
direct JuvenaliEui invective, which he may have reckoned 
eesentinl to that speoies of poetiy. They are deserving 
of regard in themselves. Warton has made many ex- 
tracts from HaH'e Satires ; he praises in them " a classi- 
cal precision, to which English poetry had yet rarely 
»2 
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sttained ;" and calls flie yerBificalion " equally energetic 
and elegant."" The former epithet may be admitted; 
but el^anoe is hardly compatible with what Warton 
owns to be the chief fault of Hall, " his obscurity, 
aming from a remote phraseology, constrained com- 
binations, unfamiliar alluBiona, elliptical apoatrophea, 
and abruptneea of expression." Ball is in fact not only 
so harsh and rugged, that ho c^not be read with much 
pleasure, but so obscure in veiy many places that he 
cannot be understood at all, bis lines frequently bearing 
no visible connexion in sense or grammar with their 
neighbonrB. The stream is powerful, but turbid and 
often choked." Maiston and Xkmne may be added to Hall 
in this style of poetry, as belonging to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, though the satires of the latter were not published 
till long afterwards. Withas much obscurity as Hall, he 
has a still more inharmonious Tendfioation, and not nearly 
equal vigour. 
72. The roughness of these satirical poets was perhaps 
studiously affected ; for it was not much in nni- 
iion Df ' son with the general tone of the age. It requires 
English a good deal of caro to avoid entirely the combina- 
tions of consonants that clog our langnt^ ; nor 
have Drayton or Spenser always escaped this eml>arras»- 
ment. But in the lighter poetry of the queen's last years, 
a remarkable sweetness of modulation has always been 
recognised. This has sometimea been attributed to the 
general fondness for music It is at least certain, that 
some of OUT old madri^s are as beautiliil in language as 
they are in melody. Several collections were publwhed 
in the reign of Elizabeth." And it is evident that the 
reg^ to the capacity of his vers© for marriage with 
music, that was before the poet's mind, would not only 
polish his metre, but give it grace- and eenUmeut, while 
it banished also the pedantry, the antithesia, the pro- 
lixin, which had di^^red the earlier lyric poems. 
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Their meagures became more various : tiiough the qua- 
train, alternating by eight and six Byllables, -was still 
very popular, we find tbe troobaio verse of Beven, eoiae- 
tinies ending with a double rhyme, usual towards the 
end of the queen's reign. Many of these occur in Eng- 
land's Helicon, and in the poems «f Sidney. 

73. The translationB of ancient poets by Phaier, Gold- 
ing, Stanyhurst, and several more, do not chal- T,„,taaoD 
lenge our attention ; most of them in &ot being oi Umur br 
very wretched performanoes.' Marlowe, a more '^p'"" ' 
celebrated name, did not, as has commonly been said, 
translate tbe poem of Hero and Leonder ascribed to 
MusnuB, but expanded it into what he calls six Sestiads 
on the same subject ; a paraphrase, in every seAse of the 
epithet, of the most licentious kind. This he left incom- 
plete, and it was flnished by Chapman.'< But the most 
remarkable productions of tbis eiud are tbe Itiad of 
Chapman, and tbe Jerusalem of Fairfuz, both printed in 
1 600 ; the former, bowever, containing in that edition 
but fifteen books, to which tbe rest was subsequently 
added. Pope, after censuring the baste, uegligeuce, and 
fustian langu^e of Chapman, observes, "that which is 
to be allowed him, and which very much contributed to 
cover his defects, ia a Iree daring spirit that animates his 
translation, which is something like wliat one migbt 
imagine Homer himsolf would have written before he 
arrived at years of discretion." He might have added, 
that Chapman's translation, with all its defects, ia often 
exceedingly Homeric; a praise which Pope himself sel- 
dom attained. Chapman deals abundantly in compound 
epithets, some of which have retained their place ; his 
verse is rhymed, of fourteen syllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter bettor than the decasyllable couplet ; 
he is oifen uncouth, often unmusical, and often low; 
but tbe spirited and rapid flow of his metre makes bim 
respectable to lovers of poetry. Waller, it is said, could 
not read him without transport. It miost be added, that 
he is 4n imfaithful translator, and interpolated much, 
besides tbe general redundancy of his style.' 
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74. Faiifax's Taseohae been more praised, and Ib better 
tm», known. Campbell baa called it, in ratber strong 
Fiiibs. ^erms, " one of the glories of Elizabeth's reign." 

It is not tbe first version of tbe Jeniaalem, one very 
literal and prosaic having been made byCarew in 1694.* 
That of Fairfiut, if it does not represent tbe grace of ita 
original, and deviates also too mucb&om its sense, is by 
no means deficient in spirit and vigour. It has b^n 
considered as one of the earliest works, in whiob the ob- 
solete English, which had not been laid aside in the days 
of Sackville, and which Spenser affected to preserve, 
gave way to a style not mncb differing, at least in point 
of single words and phrases, from that of tbe present 
age. Buf this praise is equally due to Daniel, tolh^yton, 
and to others of the later Elizabethan poets. Tbe trans- 
lation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, in 1591, is 
much inferior. 

75. An injudicious endeavour to substitute the Latin 

metres for those congenial to onr language met 
in«n°^~ with no more suocess than it deserved ; unless 
^^^J^ it may be called success, that Sidney, and even 
Spenser, were for a moment seduced into appro- 
bation of it. Gabriel Harvey, best now remembered as 
tbe latter's friend, recommended the adoption of hexa- 
meters in some letters which passed between them, and 
Spenser appears to have concurred, Webbe, a few years 
afterwards, a writer of little taste or ear for poetry, sup- 
ported the same scheme, but may be said to have avenged 
the wrong of English verse «pon our great poet, by 
travestying the ^epherd's Kalendar into Sapphics,' 
Campion, in 1602, still harps upon this foolish pedantry; 
many instances of which maybe fonnd during the Eliza- 
bethan period. It is well known that in German the 
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practice has been in some measnre saccesBfnl, throngli 
the example of a distinguislted poet, and through trans- 
lations from the ancients in meaenres closely oorrespond- 
ing with their own. In this there is doubtless the 
advantage of presenting a tmer mirror of the original. 
But as moat imitations of Latin meaenres, in German or 
Englifih, b^in by violating fheir first principle, which 
assigns an invariable value in time to the syllables of 
every word, and produce a chaos of false quantities, it 
Beems as if they could only di^pst any one acquainted 
with classical versification. In lihe early English hexa- 
meters of £he period before us, we sometiines perceive an 
intention tc arrange long and short syllables according 
to the analogies of the Latin tongne. But this would 
soon be foimd impracticable in our own, which, abound- 
ing in harsh tenninationB, cannot long observe the law 
of position. 

76. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one hundred 
names of poets belonging to the reign of Eliza- j,un,ber ef 
both might be enumerated, besides many that p«u jn 
have left no memorial except their songs, "^"s*- 
This however waa but a moderate computation. Drake 
has made a list of more than two hundred, some few of 
whom, perhaps, do not stiioUy belong to the Elizar 
bethan period." But many of these ore only known by 
short pieces in such miscellaneous collections as have 
been mentioned. Yet in the entire bulk of poetry, 
Ei^land could not, perhaps, bear comparison with Spain 
or France, to say nothing of Italy. She had oome, in 
fact, much later to cultivate poetry as a general accom- 
plishment. And, cousequontly, we find much less of 
the mechanism of style, thoxi in the eontomporaneous 
verse of other languages. The English sonnetteers deal 
less in customary epithets and conventional modes of ex- 
pression. Every thought was to be worked out in new 
terms, since the scanty precedents of early versifiers did 
not supply them. This was evidently the cause of 
many blemishes in the Elizabethan poetry j of much 
that was &lee in taste, much that was either too harsh 
and extravi^ant or too humble, and of more that was so 
obscure as to defy all interpretation. But it saved also 
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that monotonous equability that often woariee us in more 
polished, poetry. Tliere is more pleaeure, more Bense of 
Bympathy with another mind, in the perusal even of 
Gaeooyne or Edwards, than in that of many French and 
Italian verBifiere whom their contemporaries extolled. 
This is all that we oan justly say in their favour ; for 
any comparison of the Elizabethwi poetry, save Bpenser'e 
alone, with that of the nineteenth century, would show 
an extrav^ant predilection for the mere name or dress 
of antiquity, 

77. It would bo a great omJBsion to neglect, in any 

review of the Elizabethan poetry, that exten- 
EDitKsb sive, though anonymous class, the Scots and 
'*''**^ English baUads. The very earliest of these 
have been adverted to in our account of the fifteenth 
century. They became much more numerous in the 
present. The age of many may be dotormined by bisto- 
rioal or other tJlusions; and irom these, availing our- 
selves of similarity of style, we may fix, with some pro- 
bability, the date of such as furnish no distinct evidence. 
This however is precarious, because the language has 
often been modernised, and passing for some time by 
oral tradition, they are fiwjuently not exempt from 
marks of intorjwlation. But, upon the whole, the 
reigns of Mary and James VI., from the middle to the 
close of the sixteenth century, must be reckoned the 
golden a^ ot the Scottish ballad ; and there are many 
of the corresponding period in En^and. 

78. There oan be, I conceive, no question as to the 
superiority of Scotland in her ballads. Those of an 
historic or legendaiy character, especially the former, 
are ardently poetical ; the nameless minstrel is often 
inspired with an Homeric power ofi rapid narration, 
bold description, lively or pathetic touches of sentiment. 
They are familiar to ns through several publications, 
but chiefly through the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der, by one whose genius these indigenous lays had first 
excited, and whose own writings, when the whole 
civilised world did homage to his name, never ceased to 
bear the indelible impress of the associations that had 
thns been generated. The English ballads of the 
northern border, or, perhaps, of the northern counties, 
come near in their general character and cast of mannom 
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to the Scotliah, but, as &r oe I have seen, with a mani- 
fest inferiority. Those again which belong to the south, 
and bear no trace either of the rude mannerB, or of the 
wild BuperutitioDs which the bards of Ettrick and Cheviot 
display, fell generally into a creeping style, which has 
exposed the common ballad to contempt. They are 
sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid of elegtmoe, and 
often pathetic. The beet are known through Percy's 
Beliques of Ancient Poetry ; a collection singularly 
heterogeneous, and very unequal in merit, but from the 
pablicatioa of which, in 1765, acme of high name have 
dated the revival of a genuine feeling for true poetry in 
the public mind, 

79. We have reserved to the last the chief boast of 
this period, the Faery Queen, Spenser, as is Tbe Vnrj 
well known, composed the greater part of his *™°- 
poem in Ireland, on the bamks of his favourite Mulla. 
The first three books were published in 1590 ; the last 
three did not appeM till 1596. It is a perfectly impro- 
bable supposition, that the remaining part, or six books 
required for the completion of his design, have been 
lost. The short interval before the death of this great 
poet was filled up by calamities sufficient to wither the 
fertility of any mind, 

80. The first book of the Faery Queen is a complete 
poem, and &t &om requiring any continuation, g, ^ ., 
IS rather injured by die useless re-appearance at ibe ant 
of its hero in the second. It is generaUy ad- ''"^ 
mitted to be the finest of the six. In no other is (he 
all^ory so clearly conceived by the poet, or so steadily 
preserved, yet with a di^uise so delicate, that no one 
IS offended by that servile setting forth of a moral 
meaning we firequently meet with in allegorical poemx ; 
and the reader has the gratification wbitSk good writing 
in works of fiction always produces, that of exercising 
his own ingenuity wittiont perplexing it. That the red- 
oross knight designates the militant Christian, whom 
Una, the true church, loves, whom Bneesa, the type of 
popery, seduces, who is reduced almost to despair, but 
rescued by the intervention of Una, and the assistance 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, is what no one feels any 
difficulty in acknowledging, but what every one may 
easily read the poem without perceiving or remember- 
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ing. In an allegoiy condnoted with snch propriety, 
and oonoealed or revealed with 8o much art, there can 
surely be nothing to repel our taste; and tioee who 
read the first book of the Faery Queen without pleasure, 
muBt seek (what others perhaps will be at no loss to 
discover for them) a different cause for their insensi- 
bility, than, the tedionsness or insipidity of allegorical 
poetry. Every canto of this book teems with the 
choicest beauties of imagination; he came to it in the 
freshness of his genius, which shines throughout with an 
uniformity it does not always afterwards maintain, 
unsullied as yet by flattery, unobstructed by pedantiy, 
and unqueuched by laognor. 

81. la the following books, we have much less alle- 
na nccHd- gory ; for the personification of ahstract quali- 
ing boota. (jgg^ though often confounded with it, does not 
properly belong to that class of composition ; it requires 
a covert sense beneath an apparent fable, such as tlie 
first hook contains. But of thi^ I do not discover many 
proofs in the second or third, the legends of Temperance 
and Chasti^ ; they are contrived to exhibit these virtues 
and their opposite vices, but with little that is not 
obvious upon the surface. In the fourth and sixth 
books there is still lees ; but a different specie of alle- 
gory, the historical, which the commentators have, with 
more or less sucoess.endeavoured to trace in other portions 
of the poem, breaks out unequivocally in the legend of 
Justice, whioh occupies the fifth. The inend and 
patron of Spenser, Sir Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, is evidently portrayed in Arthegal; and the 
latter cantos of this book represent, not always with 
great felicity, much of the foreign and domestic history 
of the times. It is sufSoiently intimated by the poet 
himself, that his Gloriana, or Faeiy Queen, is the type of 
Elizabeth ; and he has given her another representative 
in the fair himtress Belphcebe. Spenser's adulation of 
her beauty (at some fifty or sisty years of age) may be 
extenuated, we can say no more, by the practice of wise 
and great men, and by his natural tendency to clothe 
the objects of his admiration in the hues of fancy ; hut 
its exa^eration leaves the servility of the Italians &r 
behind. 

82. It has been justly observed by a living writer of 
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the most ardent and enthneiasticgemns, whose eloquence 
ifl as the rush of mighty^ waters, and has left ^ ^^^.^ 
it for others almoet as insidious to praise in £^r ' 
terms of less rapture, as to censure what he has ■**"'?• 
borne along in the stream of unhesitating eulogy, that 
" no poet has ever had a more exquisite sense of the 
beautiful than Spenser," " In Viigil and Tasso this wa« 
not less powerful ; but even they, even the latter him- 
self, do not hang with such a tenderness of delight, with 
such a forgetful delay, over the fiiir creations of theii' 
fancy. Spenser is not averse to images that jar on the 
mind by exciting horror or disgnst, and sometimes his 
touches are rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, 
on holiness and virtue, that he reposes with all the sym- 
pathy of his soul. The slowly sliding motion of hia stanza, 
" with many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," 
beautifully corresponds to the dreamy enchantment of his 
description, when Una, or Belphcebe, or Morimel, or Amo- 
ret, is present to his mind. In this varied delineation of 
female perfectncss, no earlier poet had equalled bim ; nor, 
excepting Shakspeare, has he had, perhaps, any later rival, 
83. Spenser is naturally compared with Aiiosto, 
" Fierce wars and &ithfol lovee did moralise compueiita 
the song" of both poets. But in the conatitu- ■^"'"'^ 
tion of their minds, in the character of their poetry, 
thoy were almost the reverse of each other. The Italian 
is gay, rapid, ardent; his pictures shift like the hues of 
heaven ; even while difinse, he seems to leave in an 
instant what he touches, and is prolix by the number, 
not the duration, of his im^es. Spenser is habitually 
serious ; his slow stanaa seems to suit the temper of his 
genius ; he loves to dwell on the sweetness and beauty 
which his fanc^ portrays. The ideal of chivaliy, rather 
derived from its didactic theory, than from the prece- 
dents of romance, is always before him ; his morality is 
pure and even stem, with nothing of the libertine tone 
of Arioeto. He worked with for worse tools than the 
bard of Ferrara, with a language not quite formed, and 
into which he rather injudiciously poured an unnecessary 
archaism, while the style of his contemporaries was 

' I allnda lien to t nrj bctDIimt lai! ths j«n UM and 1S3S. [TbtT*n 
■Kits of pupera on Uie Fnaj Qoeen, DnltaTuUr iBcribed Is t'TDftaciT WUaon. 
pnblitlud Id Blickwood'a HasuiDe dnr- — IHL] 
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undei^ing a rapid change in ihe opposite direction. 
His stanza of nine lines is particnlarlj inconvenient and 
languid in narration, where the Italian octave ia 
sprightly and vigorous ; though even this beoomee ulti- 
mately monotonous by its regularity, a fault &om 
which only the ancient hexameter and our blank yerae 
are exempt 

84. Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in 
originality of invention, in force and variety of cha- 
racter, in strength and vividnesa of conception, in depth 
of reflection, in fertility of imagination, and above ail, 
in that exclusively poetical cast of feding, which dis- 
cerns in every thing what common minds do not per- 
ceive. In the construction and arrangement of uieir 
£ible neither deserves much praise; but the siege of 
Paris givee the Orlando Furioso, spite of its perpetual 
shillings of the scene, rather more unity in the rmder's 
apprehension than belongs to the Faery Queen. Spen- 
ser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease and liveliness 
of narration, as well aa clearness and felicity of lan- 
guage. But upon thus comparing the two poets, we 
have little reason to blush for our oountryman. Yet the 
&me of Ariosto is spread through Europe, while Spenser 
is almost unknown out of England ; and even in this 
age, when much of our literature is so widely difFiised, I 
have not observed proofs of much acquaintance with 
him on the Continent. 

85. The language of Spenser, like that of Shakspeare, 
style 0/ is an instrument manufactured for the sake of 
Spiaia. [jjg work it was to perform. No other poet 

had written like either, though both have had their imi- 
tators. It is rather apparently obsolete by his partiality to 
certain disused forms, suoh as the r/ before the participle, 
than from any close resemblance to the diction of Chau- 
cer or Lydgate.' The enfeebling expletives do and did, 
though certainly very common in our early writers, had 
never been employed with suoh aa unfortunate predilec- 
tion as by Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence is 
amoi^ the great blemishes of his style. His versifica- 
tion is in many pass^es beautifully harmonious; but 

T.tntiuVlitflMdEiuiliii.'' Thliii 
.tbn In \b» urcHUo lone ■Urnmtcd to 
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he has frequently permitted himself, whether for the 
sake of yariety or &om some other cause, to baulk the 
ear in the concluBion of a etanza.* 

86. The inferiority of the last three books to the 
former is surely very manifest. Hie muee , , _,_, 

T , ."' i <i ' Inftrioriw 

gives graanal signs of weannees, the imagery of uie intwi 
becomes less vivid, the vein of poetical descrip- '™*^ 
tion less rich, the digresBions more frequent and ver- 
bose. It is true that the fourth book ia full of beautiful 
inventions, and contains much admirable poetry; yet 
even here we perceive a comparative deficiency in 
the quantity of esoelling passages which becomes far 
more apparent as we proceed, and the last book falls 
very short of the interest which the earlier part of the 
Faery Queen had excited. There ia, perhaps, less reason 
than some have imagined, to regret that Spenser did not 
complete his original design. The Faery Queen is al- 
ready in the class of longest poems. A double length, 
especially if, aa we may well suspect, the succeeding 
parts would have been inferior, might have deterred 
many readers from the perusal of what we now possess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it is perbaps even in 
Ariosto, when we read much of either, tbat tales of 
knights and ladies, giants and salvage men, end in a 
satiety which no poetical excellence can overcome. 
Arioeto, sensible of this intrinsic defect in the epic ro- 
mance, has enlivened it by great variety of incidents, 
and by much that carries us away from the peculiar 
tone of chivalrous manners. The world he lives in is 
before hb eyes, and to please it is his aim. He plays 
with his characters as with puppets that amuse the 
spectator and himself. In Spenser, nothing is more 
remarkable than the steadiness of his apparent faith in 
the deeds of knighthood. He had little turn for sport- 
iveness; and in attempting it, as in the unfortunate 
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ne^ect, and weary of trouble, loved to refreat itseu 
without reasoniiiK or mocker)' ; he foi^ets the reader, 
and cares little for his taste while he can indulge the 
dream of his own delighted fimoy. It may be hers also 
observed, that the elevated and religious morality of 
Spenser's poem would secure it, in the eyes of every 
man of just taat«, from the ridicule which the mere 
romances of knight-errantry must incur, and against 
which ArioBto evidently guarded himself .by the gay 
tone of his narration. The Orlando Furioso and the 
Faery Queen are each in the Spirit of its age ; but the 
one was for Italy in the days of Leo, the other for Eng- 
land under Elizabeth, before, though but just before, the 
severity of the Beformation had been softened away. 
The lay of Brifomart, in twelve cantos, in praise of 
chastity, would have been received with a smile at the 
court of Ferrara, which would have had almost as little 
sympathy with the justice of Arthegal. 

87. The allegories of Spenser have been frequently 
Aiiwori 'insured. One of their gjreatest offencea, per- 
at e^** haps, is that they gave birth to some tedious 
gj^ and miintereating poetry of the same kind. 

There is usually sometlung repulsive in the 
application of an abstract or general name to a person, 
in which, though with some want of regard, as I have 
intimated above, to the proper meaning of the word, we 
are apt to think that aJlegoricot fiction cunsista. The 
Frenim and English poeta of the middle ages had tar 
too much of this ; and it is to be regretted that Spenser 
did not give other appellations to his Care and Bespair, 
as he has done to Duessa and Talus. In fact, Orgi^lio 
is but a giant, Humilta a porter, Obedience a servant. 
The names, when English, surest something that per- 
plexes us ; but the beings exhibited are mere persons of 
the drama, men and women, whose office or character 
is designated by their appellation. 

88. The general stylo of the Faery Queen is not 
BtemtihH ^*^™pt from several defects besides those of 
In ibc obsoleteness and redundancy. Spenser seeme 
'""'™- to have been sometimes deficient in one attri. 
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bute of a great poet, the contmnal referonce to the truth 
of nature, so that his fictions should be aliraya such as 
might exist on the given coaditions. Thie arieea iu 
great measure &om copying his predecessors too mnch 
in description, not BuJTering his ovn good sense to 
correct their deTiations from trntli. Thus, in the bean- 
tiful description of Una, where she first is intiodnced to 



This absurdity may have been suggested by Ovid's 
Brachia Sithonia candidiora nive ; but the image in this 
line is not brought so distinctly before the mind as to be 
hideous as well as untrue ; it is nlerely a hyperbolical 
parallel.' A similar objection lies to the stanza enu- 
merating as many kinds of trees as the poet could call 
to mind in the d^cription of a forest, 

Ttas HlllDg pine, Oh odir fttta ud UU, 
Tlia Tlnt'pRv tlm. Oh po|Aiit Mm irj, 
Tlia builder oak, Kls klDg of tonita bU. 
Tbe ispiDB EDod fin glaTo, Iht cypme funeral.— 

with thirteen more in the next stanza. Every one 
knows that a natural forest never contains such a variety 
of species ; nor indeed conld such a medley as Spenser, 
treading in the steps of Ovid, has brought together from 
all BoUa and climates, exist long if planted by the hands 
of man. Thus, also, in the last tjanto of the second 
book, we have a celebrated stanza, and certainly a very 
beautiful one, if this defect did not attach to it : where 
winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical instrtunenta are 
supposed to conspire in one hanaony. A good writer 
has observed upon this, that " to a person listening to a 
concert of voices and instnmien'te, the interruption of 
singing birds, winds, and water&lls, would he Utile 
better than the torment of Hogarth's enraged musician." ** 
But perhaps the enchantment of the Bower of Bliss, 
where this is feigned to have occurred, may in some de- 
gree justify Spenser in this instance, by taking it oat of 

■ Vlnoent Bonme, In bk tnnlnHaa Bnt (Ul Ii Bid of ■ ^«L 

Dt WJUIun and MuguEt, hu Due of ths t Twining's Tnuslition at AilttaUe 3 

nwi eltfpnt lines ha evbt wroie i— Poetlce, p. 1*. 
Cuidldlor nlilbci, blgldlorqua muini. 
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tUe common course of nature. The stanza is translated 
from Tasso, whom our own poet has followed with close 
footsteps in these cantos of the second hook of the Faery 
Queen — cantos often in themselTes beautiful, but which 
are rendered stiff by a literal adherence to the original, 
and Ml very short pf its ethereal graco and sweetness. 
It would be unjust not to relieve these strictures, by ob- 
Bcrving that very numerous passages might be brought 
from the Faery Queen of admirable truth in painting, 
and of indisputable originality. The cave of Despair, 
the hovel of Oorceca, the incantation of Amoret, are but 
a few among those that will occur to the reader of 
Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem was unonimoue 
and enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to carp 
Adninmon ** ^^ genius with minute cavilling; no recent 
DttheginTr popularity, no traditional &me (for Chaucer 
'*™*'^ was rather venerated than much in the hands 
of the reader) interfered with the immediate recognition 
of his supremacy. The Faery Queen beoame at once 
the delight of every accomplished gentleman, the model 
of every poet, the solace of every scholar. In the course 
of the next century, by the extinction of habits deriTed 
£-0111 chivalry, and the change both of taste and lan- 
guage, which came on with the civil wars and the 
Hestoration, Spenser lost something of his attraction, 
and much more of his influence over literature ; yet, in 
the most pMegmatio temper of the general rE«der, ha 
seems to nave been one of our most popular writers. 
Time, however, has gradually wrought its work; and, 
notwithstanding the more imaginative cast of poetry in 
the present century, it may be well doubted whether 
the Faery Queen is as much read or as highly esteemed 
as in the days of Anne. It is not perhaps very difGcult 
to account for this; those who seek the delight tbat 
mere fiction presents to the mind (and they are £e great 
majority of readers) have been supplied to the utmost 
limit of their craving by stores accommodated to every 
temper, aud &r more stimulant than the legends of 
Faeryland. But we must not fear to assert, with tho 
best judges of this and of former ages, that Spenser is 
still the third name in the poetic^ literature of our 
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conntiy, and that be has not been surpasaed, except by 
Dante, in any other,' 

90. If we place Tasso and Sponeer apart, the Englieb 
poetry of Elizabeth's reign will certainly not enter into 
competition with that of the corresponding period in 
Italy. It would require not only much na- Ofoerti 
tional prejudice, but a want of genuine (Esthetic fj^'^'^ 
discernment, to put them on a level. But it Eugiiih 
may still be said that oar own muses had their p^'^' 
charmB ; and .even that, at the end of the century, Ihero 
was a better promise for the ihtnre than beyond the 
Alps. We might comjiare the poetiy of one nation to a 
beauty of the court, with noble and regular features, a 
slender form, and grace in all her steps, but wanting a 
genuine simplicity of countenance, and with aomeisliat 
of sickliness in the delicacy of her complexion, that 
seenis to indicate the passing away of the nrst season of 
youth ; while that of the other would lather suggest a 
country maiden, newly mingling with polished society, 
not of perfect lineaments, but attracting beholders by 
the spirit,- variety, and intelligence of her expression, 
and rapidly wearing off the traces of rusticity, which 
are still sometimes visible in her demeanour. 
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Sect. T. — Os Latm Pottet. 

- In Italj — Osiniii7 — Fnac* — end BiIMb. 

91. The cnltiTation of poetry in modem languages did 
not as yet thin the ranks of Latin veroLfiers. 
i^tm They are, on the oontiary, moia numerous in 
|«W In this period than before. Italy, indeed, ceased 
to produce men equal to those who had 
fioorislied in the a^ of Leo and Clement. Some of con- 
siderable merit will be found in the great collection, 
"Garmina Ulustrium Poetarum " (Tlorenti», 171D); 
one too, which, rigorouBly excluding all voluptnous 
poetry, tnakes eome sacrifice of genius to scrupulous mo- 
rality. The brothers Amaitei are perhaps Uie best of 
the ^ter period. It is not always easy, at least without 
more pains than I have taken, to detennine the chrono- 
logy of these poems, which are printed in the alphabet- 
ical order of tbe authors' names. But a considerable 
number must be later Uiau the middle of the century. 
It cannot be denied that most of these poets employ 
trivial im^es. and do not much vary tfieir fonns of 
expression. They often please, but rarely make an im- 

Eression on the memory. They are generally, I think, 
armonious ; and perlmps metrical &ults, though not 
uncommon, are less so than among the Cisalpine Latin- 
ists. There appears, ou the whole, an evident decline 
since the precedmg ^;e. 

02. This was tolerably well compensated in other 
onnnn. parts of EoTope. One of the most celebrated 
^wia aulltors is a native of Germany, Lotiohius, 
Hmotriea. whose poems were first published in 1561, and 
1**=""- with much amendment in 1561. They are 
written in a strain of luscious elegance, not rising far 
above the customary level of Ovidian poetry, and cer- 
tainly not often falling below it. The verification is 
remarkably harmonious and .flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficiently diversified ; the first foot of each 
Terse is generally a dactyle, which adds to the grace, 
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bnt, ao continually repeated, somewhAt ImpaiiB the 
strength.' LoticliiuB is, however, a very elegant and 
classical Teisifier, and perhaps equal in elegy to Joannes 
Seonndna, or any Cisalpine writer of the siiteenth cen- 
iury.* One of bis elegies, on the siege of Magdebuig, 
gave rise to a strange notion — ^that he predicted, by a 
sort of divine enthnsiasm, the calamities of that city in 
1631. Bayle has spun a long note out of this &iioy of 
some Germans.' But those who take the trouble, which 
these critics seem to have spared themselves, of'attending 
to the poem itself, will perceive that the author con* 
eludes it with prognostics of peace instead of capture. 
It was evidently written on the si^e of Magdelmig by 
Maurice in 1550. Gleorge Sabinus, son-in-Uw of Me- 
lanchtlion, ranks second in reputation to Lotichius 
among the Latin poets of Germany during this period, 

03. But France and Holland, especially the former, 
became the more favoured haunts of the Latjn 
muse. A collection jn three volumes by Gruter, ^i!^" 
under the fictitious name of Ranusius Ghents, gKOr^ 
DelioifePoetarumGkllorum, published in 1609, " 
contains the principal writeis of the former country, 
some entire, some in seleotiou. In these volumes there 
are about 100,000 lines ; in the DeUcis» Foetarum Bel- 
garum, a similar publication by Gruter, I find about as 
many ; his third collection, Dellciee Foelarum Italomm, 
seems not so loi^, but I have not seen more than one 
volume. These poets are disposed alphabetically ; few, 
comparatively speaking, of the Italians seem to belong 
to ttie latter half of the centnry, but very much the 
lai^r proportion of the French and Dutch. A fourth 
collection, Delicire Poetarum Gennanorum, I have never 
seen. All these bear the fictitious name of Ghems. 

' [It Ib DM voMh nbllc lo tnm iBilD 
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According to a Ikt in Bullet, the onmber of Italiait 
poets eelected by Grater ia 203 ; of French, 108 ; of 
butch or Be^c, 129 ; of German, 211. 

94. Among the French poet£, Beza, who beam in 

Gniter's collection the name of Adeodatua 
of e™™ Seba, deserves high praise, though some of his 
Gaiio-LsUn early pieces are rather licentious.' Eellay ie 

also au'amatory poet; in the opinion of Baillet 
be has not succeeded so well in Latin as in French, 
The poems of Muretus are perhaps superior. Joseph 
Scaliger seemed to me to write I^tin verse tolerably 
well, bnt he ia not rated highly by Bdllet and the 
authors whom he quotes.'' The epigrama of Henry 
Stephens are remarkably prosaic and heavy. Paaserat 
is very elegant ; his lines breathe a classical apirit, and 
are full of those fragments of antiquity with which Latin 
poetry ought always to be inlaid, but in sense they are 
rather feeble.' The epistles, on the contrary, of the 
Chancellor de I'Hospital, in an easy Horatian ver- 
sification, are more interesting than such insipid effu- 
sions, whether of flattery or feigned passion, as the 
majorily of modem Ltttinista present They are un- 
equal, and ^1 too often into a creeping style: but 
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SometimeB we find a spirit ami nervoiisness of Htrougtli 
and sentiment 'worthy of his name ; and though keeping 
in general to the level of Horatian satice, he rises at 
intervals to a higher piteh, and wants not the ekill of 
descriptive poetry. 

95. The beet of Latin poets whom France could 
boast was SeunmarthanuB (Sainte Marthe), amiimr- 
known also, but less laTouiably, in his own '•^"^ 
language. His Latin poems are more classit^ally elegant 
than any others which met my eye in Gruters collec- 
tion ; and this, I believe, is the general suflrage of 
critics,* Few didactic poems, pi'obably, are superior to 
hia Piedotrophia, on the nnrtnre of children ; it is not a 
little better, which indeed is no high praise, than the 
Balia of Tansillo on the same subject.™ We may place 
Sammarthanns, therefore, at the head of the list; and 
not far from the bottom of it I should class Bonnefons, 
or Bonifonius, a French writer of Latin verso in the very 
■worst taste, whom it would not be worth while to men- 
tion, but for a certain d^ree of repntation he has ac- 
quii^ed. He migTit almost be suspected of designing to 
turn into ridicule the effeminacy which some Italians 
had introduced into amorous jwetry. Bonifonius has 
closely imitated Secnndus, but is much inferior to him 
in everything but his &nltfl. The Latimty is full ol 
gross and obvious errors.* 
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96, The Delioite Foetanun Belgamm appeared to m», 
BugB on rather a onraory iuspeotioQ, mferioi to the 
P°"*' French. SecundoB outehiiiea his sncoesBors. 

Thoee of the younger Donsa, «'hoee prematiire death 
was lamented by all the learned, strnoK me as next in 
merit. Docoiiiio Baudius is humonionB uid el^^t, 
but with Kttle originality or vigour. Theee poeta are 
looee and negligent in veraification, ending too often it 
pentameter with a polysyllable, and with feeble effect ; 
they have aleo little idea of several common rules of 
Latin composition. 

97. The Scots, in oonsequenoe of receiving, very fre- 
^^ quently, a oontinental education, ctdtlvated 
retu; Latin pootry With ardour. It waa the iavourite 
bncbuiM). am^ement of Andrew Melville, who is some- 
times a mere scribbler, at others tolerably classical and 
spirited. His poem on the Creation, in Delicie Poetarum 
Scotorum, is very respectable. One by Hercules Bollock, 
on the marriage of Anne of Denmark, is better, and 
equal, a few names withdrawn, to any of the conteni' 
poraneons poetry of France. The Epistoln Heroidnm 
of Alexander Bodius or Boyd are also good. But the 
most distingnished among the Latin poets of Europe in 
this age was George Buchanan, of whom Joeeph Scaliger 
and several other critios have spoken in such unqualified 
terms, that they seem to place him even above the 
Italians at the beginning of the sixteenth century." If 
such -vrere their meaning I should crave the liberty of 
hesitating. The best poem of Buohanau, in my judg- 
ment, is that on the Sphere, than which few philosophical 
subjects could afford hotter opportunities for ornamental 
digresfiion, He is not, perhaps, in heiamelera inferior 
ia Vida, and certainly 6a superior to Palearins. In this 
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poem Bnchauan descaato on the absurdity of the Pyth^ 

gorean. gyBtem, which euppogee the motioii of the earth. 
Many good paasagee occnr in his elegies, though we may 
not reckon him equal in this metre to several of t}ie 
Italians. His celebrated tnmslation of the Psalms I must 
also presume to think overpraised;' it is difficult, per- 
haps, to find one, except tl^ 137th, with which he has 
taken particular pains, that can be called truly elegant 
or ola^ioal Latin poetry. Buchanan is now and then 
incorrect in the quantity of syllables, as indeed is com- 
mon with his contemporaries. 

98. England was far &om stroi^, since E^e is not to 
claim Buchanan, in the Latin poetry of this age. A 

?>em in ten boobs, De Bepublioa Instaurauda, by Sir 
homas Chaloner, published in 1579, has not, perhaps, 
received so much attention as it deserves, though ttie 
author is more judicious than imnginative, and does not 
preserve a very good rhythm. It may be compared with 
the Zodiaous Vitse of FaliDgeuius, rather tJian any other 
Latin poem I recollect, to which, however, it is certainly 
inferior. Some lines relating to the English constitu- 
tion, which, thoi^h the title leads us to expect more, 
forms only lie subject of the last book, the rest relating 
chiefly io private life, will serve as a specimen of Cha- 
lonerfs powere,'' and also display tlie principles of our 
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goTenunent as ui experienced stateBmaa understood 
3iem. The Anglomm Proelia, hy Ooklaad, which was 
directed by an order of the Privy Council to be read 
excloBiTely in schools, is an hexameter poem, vereified 
from the chroniclea, in a tame etrain, not exceedingly 
bad, bat still fiurther from good. I recollect no other 
Zjatin verse of the queen's reign worthy of notice, 

Qidnpocinliun(MlD|itibUc*cgiiiiIiodii Nun print onUiillni regaJ de mon 

Ket^oa cfltiBib cffluHUoDe Hnrlt, Ut protKnin popuUqoa rito btfin 

NgnitgHpi^nilmni luugqDDblitiull- ordloa toU. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HlSrORT OF DRiMJLTlC UTEBATIIBB FROU V. 



Italiu Tiagedr uid CooKdy— Putonl Driiiik^Spiiiilsli Dnnu— Laps de Tega— 
French DnnutiEU— l^ulf En^lili Dniu— Stcand En ; of UuLowe and hla 



1. Mant Italian tragedies are extant, lielonging to these 
fifty years, though not Teiy generally known, luaiin 
nor can I mieak of them except through Gin- '^'*«^- 
guen^ and Walker, the latter of whom has given a few 
extracts. The Hariaona and Didone of Lodovico Dolce, 
the CEdipua of AnguiUaia, the Merope of Torelli, the 
Seiuiramis of Manfredi, are necessarily bonuded, in the 
conduct of their &ble, by what was received as truth. 
But others, as Ginthio had done, preferred to invent 
their story, in deTiation from the practice of antiquity. 
The Hadriana of Groto, the Acripanda of Secio da Orto, 
and the Torrismond of Taseo, are of this kind. In all 
these we find considerable beauties of language, a florid 
and poetic tone, but declamatory and not well adapted 
to the rapidity of action, in which we seem to perceive 
the germ of that change from common speech to recita- 
tive, which, fixing the attention of the hearer on the 
person of the actor rather than on hia relation to the 
scene, destroyed in great measure the character of dra- 
matic representation. The Italian tragedies are deeply 
imbued with horror ; murder and cruelty, with all at- 
tending circumstances of disgust, and every pollution of 
crime, besides a profuse employment of spectral agency, 
eeem the chief weapons of the poef s armoury to subdue 
the spectator. Even the gentleness of Tasso could not 
resist the contagion in his Torrismond, These tragedies 
^11 retain the chorus at the termination of every act. 
Of the Italian comedies little can be added to wluit has 
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boon said before ; no comic writer of tliis period ia com- 
parable in reputation to Macbiavel, Arioeto, or even 
Aretin.* They are ratiier less licentioiu ; and, in fact, 
the profligacy of Italian matmere began, in consequence, 
proteibly, of a better example in the prelates of the 
churcli, to put on some leg^d for exterior decency in 
the Utter part of the century. 

2. These regular plays, though possibly deserring of 
Futaivi more attention than they have obtained, are by 
dnma. m, meauB the most important portion of the 

dramatic litemture of Italy in this age. A veij different 
style of composition has, tlu'ough two dietingnished 
poete, contributed to spread the fame of Italian poetry, 
and the langattge itself, through Europe. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were abundantly productiTe of 
pastoral verse ; a style pleasing to those who are not 
severe in admittiiig its conYentional fictions. The pas- 
toi«l dialf^e had not much difQculty in expanding to 
the pastoral drama. In the Sicilian gossips of Theo- 
critus, md in some other ancient eclogues, new inter- 
locutors supervene, which is the first germ of a regular 
action. Pastorals of th'i kind bad been written, and 
possibly represented, in Spain, such as tJie Mingo Ee- 
bnlgo, in the middle of the fifteenth century.'' Gingu^n^ 
has traced the progress of similar representatione, becom- 
ing more and more dramatic, in I'bily.'' But it is ad- 
mitted that the honour of giring the first example of a 
true pastoral fiible to tiie 4eatre was due to Agostino 
Beccari of Ferraro. This piece, named H Sagrifizio, 
^as acted at that court in 1554. Its priority in a line 
which was to become &mous appears to be ita chief 
merit. In this, as in earlier and more simple attempts 
at pastorai dialogue, the choruses were set to musio." 

3. This pleasing, though rather eSeminate, species of 
AmiDU of poetry was carried, more than twenty years 
'''"^ a^rwardfl, one or two imimportont imitations 

of Beccari having intervened, to a point of excellence 
which perhaps it has never surpassed, in the Aminta of 
Tasso. Its admirable author was then living at the 
court of Ferrara, yielding up his heart to those seductive 
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illusions of finding happineBS in fhe &voar of the great, 
and even in aml>itionB and ill-asBorted love, wbioh his 
sounder judgment already saw through, the Aminta 
bearing witness to both states of mind. In the character 
of Til's! he has drawn himself, and seems once (though 
with the proud couficiousaeea of genius) to hint at that 
eccentric melancholy, which soon increased so ^tolly 
for his peace. 

Ne gli «H mva degH dl riM 
Sa beu ohb Acta d^» dl Tito. 

The language of all the interlocutors in the Aminta is 
alike, nor is the satyr less el^ant or recondite than the 
learned shepherds. It is in general too difFiiee and 
florid, too uniform and elaborate, for passion; especially 
if considered dramatically, in reference to the story and 
the speakers. But it is to be read as what it is, a beau- 
tiful poem ; the delicacy and gracefulness of many pas- 
sages rendering them exponents of the hearer's or reader's 
feelings, though they may not convey much sympathy 
with the proper subject. The death of Aminta, how- 
ever, fidsely reported to Sylvia, leads to a truly pathetic 
scene. It is to be observed that Tasso was more formed 
by classical poetry, and more frequently an imitator of 
it, ihsa any earlier Italian. The beauties of the Aminta 
are in great measure due to Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, 
Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Taaso's Aminta produced the Pastor 
Fido of Guarini, himself long in me service pntnr Fido 
of the duke of Ferrara, where he bad become "f"*""!- 
acquainted with Tasso ; though, in consequence of some 
disaatis&otion at that court, he sought the patronage of 
the duke of Savoy. The Pastor Fido was first repre- 
sented at Turii; in 1686, but seems not to have been 
printed for some years afterwards. It was received 
with general applaase ; but the obvious resemblance to 
Tasso's pastoral drama could not feil to excite a con- 
tention between their respective advocates, which long 
survived the mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it has 
been said, on readir4; the Pastor Fido, was content to 
observe that, if bis rhal had not read the Aminta, he 
would not have excelled it If bis modesty induced him 
to say no more than this, very few would be induced to 
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dispute hia oUim; the oliaraotors, the eentiiueiits are 
evideiitly imitated ; and in one celebrated instance a 
■whole chorus is parodied with the preservation of every 
rhyme.* But it is for more questionable whether the 
palm of superior merit, independent of originality, should 
be awarded to the later poet. More elegance and parity 
of taste beloi^tti the Aminta, more animatiou and variety 
to the Pastor Fido. The advantage in point of morality, 
which some have ascribed to Tasso, is not very per- 
ceptible ; Guarini may transgress rather more in some 
passages, but the toue of the Aminta, in strange oppo- 
sition to the pure and pious life of its aathor, breathes 
nothing but (be avowed laxity of wi Italian court. The 
Pastor Fido may be considered, in a much greater degree 
than the Aminta, a prototype of the Italian opera ; not 
that it was spoken in recitative; but the short and rapid 
eipressions of passion, the broken dialt^ue, the frequent 
changes of personages and incidents, kee]p the effect of 
representation and of musical accompaniment continu- 
ally before the reader's imagination. Any oiie who 
glances over a few scenes of the Pastor Fido will, I 
think, perceive that it is the very style which Hetas- 
tasio, and inferior coa<ljutotB of musioal expression, have 
rendered familiar to our ears. 

6. The great invention, which, though chiefly con- 
luuui nected with the history of music and of society, 
"•«"■ was by no means withont induence upon lite- 
rature, the melodrame, usually called the Italian opera, 
belongs to the very last years of this century. Italy, 
long conspicuous for such musical science and skill as 
the middle ages possessed, had fallen, in the first part of 
the sixteenth century, very short of some other coun- 
tries, and especially of the Netherlands, from which the 
courts of Europe, and even of the Italian princes, bor- 
rowed their performers and their instructors. But a 
revolution in chnrch music, which had become particu- 
larly dry and pedantic, was brought about by the genius 
of Faleslrina about 1560 ; and the art, in all its depart- 
ments, was cultivated with an increased zeal for all the 
rest of the centmy.' In the splendour that environed 
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the hcmses of Medici and Este, in <lie pageants tliey 
loved to exMbit, mnsio, carried to a higher perfection 
by foreign artiBte, and by the natives who came forward 
to emnlate them, became of indifipensable importance ; 
it had already been adapted to dramatic representation 
in chomsea; interludes and pieces written for scenic 
dUplay were now given with a perpetual accompani- 
ment, partly to the songs, partly to the dance and 
pantomime which intorvened between them,* Finally, 
Ottavio Rinuccini, a poet of r«nsiderable genius, but 
'who is said to have known little of musical science, by 
meditatmg on what is found in ancient writers on the 
accompaniment to their dram&tio dial<mie, struck out 
the idea of recitative. This he first tried in the pastoral 
of Dafne, represented privately in 1694; and its success 
led him to ttie composition of what he entitled a tragedy 
for mosic, on the story of Eurydice, This was repre- 
sented at the festival on the majrif^e of Mary of Medicis 
in 1600. " The most astonishing effects,' says Gin- 
gn^n^, " that the theatrical music of the greatest masters 
has produced, in the perfection of the science, ai* not 
comparable to those of this representation, which exhi- 
bited to Italy the creation of a new art." '' It is, how- 
ever, a different question whether this immense enhance- 
'ment of the powers of mnsio, and consequently of its 
popularity, has been favourable to the development of 
poetical genius in this species of composition ; and in 
general it may be said that, if musio has, on some ocoa- 
sions, been a serviceable handmaid, and even a judicious 
monitress, to poetry, she has been apt to prove bnt a 
tyrannical mistress. In the melodrame, Oomiani well 
observes, poetry became her vassal, and has been ruled 
with a despotic sway. 
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0. The strnggl^ that seemed ardaous in tiie earlier 
Tbe iw P*rt m thia oentniy between the claesical and 
tii^ tuu national sohoola of dramatic poetiy in Spain 
?i. B^ntj. proved of no long dtinttioa. The latter be- 
^""^ came soon deoiaiTely superior ; and before the 
end of the present period, tl^t kingdom was in posses- 
sion of a pecnliar and extensive literatnre, which has 
attracted the notice of Jihirope, and has enriched 
both the French theatre and onr own. The spirit of 
the Spanish drama is far different &om that which 
animated the Italian writers ; there is not much of 
Hachiavel in their comedy, and stiU less of Cinthio in 
their tragedy. They abandoned the Greet chorus, 
which atill fettered uieir contemporaries, and even the 
division into five acts, which later poeta, in other coun- 
tries, have not ventored to renounce. They gave more 
complication to the fable, .sought more unexpected 
chaj^^ of circnmatance, were not soUcitous in tr^edy 
to avoid colloquial language or familiar incidents, 
showed a preference to the tragl-oomio intermixture of 
light with serious matter, and cultivated grace in 
poetical diction more than vigour. The religioiu) mys- 
teries, once common in other parts of Europe, were de- 
voutly kept up in Spain ; and under the name of Autos 
Sacramentales, make no inconsiderable portion of the' 
writings of (heir chief dramatiata.' 

7. Andr^, favourable as he is to his country, ie &r 
from enthusiaatio in hie praises of the Spanish theatre. 
Its exuberance has been its ruin ; no one, he justly 
remarks, can read some thousand plays in the hope of 
finding a few that are tolerable. Andr^, however, is not 
exempt from a strong prejudice in favour of the French 
stage. He admits the ease and harmony of the Spanish 
versification, the purity of the style, the abundanoe of 
the thoughts, and the ingenious complexity of the in- 
cidents. Thia is peculiarly the merit of the Spanish 
comedy, as its great defect, in his opinion, is the want of 
truth and delicacy in the delineation of the passions, and 
of power to produce a vivid impression on the reader. 
The best work, he concludes rather singularly, of the 
comic poets of Spain has been the French theatre.^ 

8. The most renowned of these is Lope de Tega, so 

1 Bontomk. k TuL v. p. IM.. 
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many of ^hoBO dramas i^peared within the present 
centnry, tliat althongh, like Bhakgpeare, he i/iptda 
is equally to be claimed by tbe next, we may ^'^' 
place Lis name, once for all, in this period. Lope de 
Vega is called by Cervantes a prodisy of nature ; and 
such he may justly be reckoned ; not u^t we can ascribe 
to him a Bubbme genius, or a mind abounding with fine 
original thought, but his fertility of invention y,„,„D,^ 
and readiness of versiiyiijg are beyond oom- dfn«7 '"- 
petition. It was said foolishly, if meant as ^' 

E raise, of Sbakspeare, and we may be enre untraly, that 
e never blottm a line. This may almost be preunmed 
of Vega. " He required," says Bout»rwek, " no more 
than four-and'twenty hours to write a versified drama of 
three acta in redondillas, int^raperscd with Bonnets, 
tercets, and octaves, and from beginning to end abound- 
ing in intrigues, prodigies, or interesting situations, 
TIuB astonishing £tcility enabled him to supply the 
Spanish theatre with upwards of 2000 original dramas, 
of which not more than 300 have been preserved by 
printing. In general the theatrical manager carried 
away what he wrote before he had even time to revise 
it ; and immediately a fresh applicant would arrive to 
prevail on him to commence a new piece. He aome- 
timee wroto a play in the short space of three or four 

hours." " Arithmetical calculations have been 

employed in order to arrive at a just estimate of Lope de 
V^a's facility in poetic composition. According to his 
own testimony, he wrote on an average five sheets a 
day ; it has therefore been computed that the number of 
sheets which he composed during his life must have 
amounted to 133,225; and that, allowii^ for the deduc- 
tion of a small portion of prcwe, Lope de Vega must have 
■written upwards of 21,300,000 verses. Nature would 
have overstepped her bounds and have produced the 
miraonlous, had Lope de V^a, along with this rapidity 
of invention and composition, attained perfection in any 
department of literature." " 
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9. This peculiar gift of n^d composition will appear 
bbnni- more extraordinary wlien we attend to the nature 
■'*''" * of Lope's versification, very unlike the irregular 

linoB of our old drama, which it is not perhaps difficult 
for one well practised to writ© or utter eitomporaneouBlj. 
" The moat sineular circumstance attending his verse," 
Bays Lord Holmnd, " is the frequency and difficulty of 
the tasks which he impoeea on himself. At every step 
we meet with acrostics, echoes, and compositions of that 
perverted and laborious kind, from attempting which 
another author would be deterred by the trouble of the 
undertaking, if uot by the little real merit attending the 
achievement. They require no genius, but they exaci 
mnoh time ; which one should think that such a volumi- 
nous poet could little afford to waste. But Lope made 
parade of his power over the vocabulary : ho was ii< 
contented with displaying the various order in which he 
could dispose the syllables and marshal the rhymes of 
his language ; but he also prided himself upon the celerity 
with which he brought them to go through tiie mosl 
whimsical but the most difGoult evolutions. He seei 
to have been partial to difficulties for the gratification 
cmrmoouting them." This trifiiug ambition ia usual 
among seoond-rate poets, especially in a degraded state 
of public taste ; but it may be qnestionable whether Lope 
de Vega ever performed feats of skill more enrprising m 
this way thaa some of the Italian in^rovvisatori, who have 
been said to carry on at the same time three independent 
sonnets, uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, a line 
of each in separate succession. There is reason to be- 
lieve that their eEtemporaneous poetry is as good as 
anything in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, not limited, 
biipopo- among the people itself, to his own age, be- 
'^'i'' speaks some attention from criticiara. " The 

Spaniards who affect fine taste in modem times," says 
Bchlegel, " speak with indifference of their old national 
poets ; bat the people retain a lively attachment to them, 
and their productions are received on the stage, at Ma- 
drid, or at Mexico, with passionate enthusiasm." It is 
true that foreign critics have not in general pronounced 
a very favourable judgment of Lope de Vega. But a 
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writer of mush prodigioas fbonndily ia ill appreoitied by 
single plays; tiie whole oharaoter of his oompositioa 
manifesta that lie wrote for the Btagd, and for the stage 
of hie own country, rather than for the closet of a 
foreigner. His writings are divided into spiritual plays, 
heroio and historical oomedies, most of them taken 
irom the annals and traditions of Spain, and, lastly, 
comedies of real life, or, as they were called, " of the 
cloak and sword " (capa y eapada), a name answering 
to the coBtadia togata of the Itonum stage. Iliese have 
been somewhat better known than the rest, and have, 
in several instances, fonod their way to our own 
theatre, by suggesting plots and incidents to onr older 
writers. The historian of Spanish literature, to whom 
I am 80 much indebted, has given a character of these 
comedies, in which the English reader will perhaps re- 
cognise much that mig^t be said also of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

11. " Lope de Yega's comedies de Capa y Espada, oi 
those which may properly be denominated his ch,ff,cier 
dramas of intrigue, though wanting in the deli- "f ^^ 
neation of character, are romantio pictures of "" '* 
manners, drawn &om real life. They present, in their 
peculiar style, no less interest with respect to situations 
than his heroic comedies, and the some irregularity in 
the composition of &e scenes. The language, too, is 
^temat^y el^ant and vulgar, sometimes highly poetic, 
and eometimes, though versified, reduced to the level of 
the dullest prose. Lope de Vega seems scarcely to have 
bestowed a thought on maintaining probability in the 
succession of the different scenes; ingenious complica- 
tion is with him the easential point in the interest of his 
situations. Intrigues are twisted and entwined together, 
until the poet, in order to bring his piece to a concTueion, 
without ceremony cuts the knots he cannot untie, and 
then he usually brings as numy couples together as he 
can by any possible contrivance match. He has scattered 
through his pieces occasional reflections and maxims of 
prudence ; but any genuine morality, which might be 
conveyed through the stage, is waatmg, for its introduc- 
tion would have been inconsistent with that poetic free- 
dom on which the dramatic interest of the Spanish comedy 
is founded. His aim was to paint what he observed, not 
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what be woald hsre approred, in the manneis of tJie 
iaahionable world of his age; but he leaves it to the 
speot&tor to draw his own inferencoe." * 

12. An analyBia of one of these oomediee from real life 
Tragri^of i* given by Bonterwek, and another by Lord 
gj8«n=t» Holland. The veiy few that I have read appear 
lively and diversified, not nnpleaaing in the 
penual, but exciting little interest, and rapidly foi^tten. 
Among the heroio pieces of Lope de V^a, a high place 
appeaiB dne to the Estrella de Sevilla, pnblialied with 
alterations by Triquero, under the name of Don Sancho 
Ortiz.* It resembles the Cid in its subject. The king, 
Bancho the Brave, having fallen in love with Eatrella, 
sister of Don Bnstos Tabera, and being foiled by her 
virtae,' and by the vigilance of her brother, who had 
drawn his sword upon him, as in diagaiee ho was at- 
tempting to penetrate into her apartment, resolves to 
have him murdered, and persuades Don Sancho Ortie, a 
soldier full of oourago a&d loyalty, by describing tlie 
attempt made on his person, to undertake the death of 
one wliOBO name is conttdned in a paper he gives him. 
Sanoho is the aocepted lover of Estrella, and is on that 
day to esponse her with her brother's consent He reads 
1^ paper, and after a conflict which is meant to be 
pathetic, but in our eyes is merely ridiculous, determines, 
as might be supposed, to keep his word to his sovereign. 
The shortest conive is to contrive a quarrel with Bnstos, . 
which produces a duel, wherein the latter is killed. The 
second act conunences with a pleasing scene of Estrella's 
innocent delight in her prospect of happiness ; bnt the 
body of her brother is now brought in, and the murderer, 
who had made no attempt to conceal himself, soon ap- 
pears in custody. His examination before the judges, 
who endeavour in vain to extort one word firom him in 
his defenue, occupies part of the third act. The Hng, 
anxious to save his life, bnt atill more so to screen his own 
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1 the offence, 
e himself hy false- 
hood, and merely repeal that he had not elain his friend 
^thout canse, and uiat the action was atrocioiie, but not 
criminal. 



13. In this embarrassment Estrella appean, demand' 
ing, not the execution of justice on her brother's mur- 
derer, but that he Should be delivered up to her. The 
king, with his uanal feebleness, consents to this request, 
observing that he knows by experience it is no new 
thing for her to be cmel. She is, however, no sooner 
deputed with the royal order, than the wretched prince 
repents, and determines to release Sancho, making com- 
pensation to Estrella by marrying her to a rico-hombre 
of Castile. The lady meantime reaches the prison, and 
in an interview with her unfortunate lover, offers him 
his liberty, which by the king's concession is in her 
power. He is not to be ontdone in generons sentiments, 
and steadily declares hia resolution to be exeouted. In 
the fifth aotthia heroic emulation is reported by one who 
had overheard it to the king. All the people of this cily, 
he replies, are heroes, and outstrip nature herself by the 
greatness of their souls. The judges now enter, and with 
sorrow report their sentence that Sancho must suffer 
death. But the king b at length roused, and publicly 
acknowledges that the death of Bustos had been perpe- 
trated by his command. The president of the tribunal 
remarks that, as the king had given the order, there must 
doubtless have been good cause. Nothing seems to re- 
main but the union of the lovers. Here, however, the 
high Caatilian principle once more displays itself. Es- 
trella refuses to be united to one she tonderly loves, but 
who has brought such a calamity into her family ; and 
Bancho himself, willingly releasing her engagement, 
ftdmils that their marric^ imder such circumstances 
would be a perpetual torment. The lady therefore 
chooses, what is always at hand in Catholic fiction, the 
dignified retirement of a nunnery, and the lover departs 
to dissipate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithsttmding all in the plan and conduot of 
tliis piece, which seiner our own state of manners nor 

8 2 
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the IswH of any Homid oritioisiu oan tolerate, it is veir 
conceivable that to the factdtions taste of a Spaniiui 
audience in the age of Lope de Vega it woald have ap- 
peared exceUenI; The charaoter of Estrella is trn^ 
noble, and mach superior in ictereet to that of Chimeae. 
Her lesentment is more genuine, and free from that 
hypooTuy whioh, at least in my judgment, renders the 
other almost odious and contemptible. Instead of im- 
ploring the oondemnatioa of him she loves, it is as her 
own prisoner that she demands Sancho Ortiz, and this 
for the generous purpose of setting him at liberty. But 
the great superiority of the Spanish play is at the close. 
Chimene accepts the hand stained with her father's blood, 
-while Estrella sacrifices her own wishes to a sentiment 
which the manners of Spain, and, we may add, the laws 
of natural decency required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega abonnd with 
Hit ({iMt- as many inoongruouG and absnrd circumstances 
"»i i*«r^ as ttie mysteries of our forefathers. The Inqui- 
sition was politic enough to tolerate, though probably 
the sternness of Castilisn orthodoxy could not approve, 
these strange representations, which, after ail, had the 
advantage of keeping the people in mind of the devil, 
and of the efficacy of holy water in chasing him away. 
But the regular theatre, according to Lord Holland, has 
always been forbidden in Spain by the church, nor do the 
kings frequent it, 

16, Two tragedies by Bermudez. both on the story of 
Hmnudaof Ines do CastTO, are written on the ancient 
'^"™"™- model, with a chorus, and much eimp^ici^ of 
fable. They are, it is said, in a few scenes impressive 
and pathetic, but interrupted by passages of flat and te- 
dious monotony.i Cervantes was the author of many 
dramatio pieces, some of which are so indifferent as to 
have been taken for intentional satires upon the bad 
iaste of his times, so much of it do they display. One 
or two, however, of his comedies have obtained some 
praise from Schlegel and Boutorwek. But bis tragedy 
of Knmanoia stands apart from his other dramas, and, as 
I conceive, from anything on the Spanish stage. It IB 
probably one of his earlier works, but was published for 
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tiie first time in 1784. It is a diama of extraordinaty 
power, and ma; justify the opinion of Bonterwek, Hiat, 
m different oiroumstances, tne author of Don Quixote 
might have been the ^echylns of Spain. If terror and 
pity are the inspiring powers of tragedy, few have been 
for &e time m.ore under their influence than Cerrantes 
in his Nomancia. The story of that devoted city, its 
longTesistancetoRouio.its exploits of victorious heroism, 
that foiled repeatedly the consular legions, are known to 
every one. Corvantes has opened his tragedy at the 
moment when Soipio ^milionus, enoloeing the city with 
a broad trench, determinee to secure its reduction by 
&mino. The siege lasted five months, when the Noman- 
tjnea, exhausted by hunger, but resolute never to yield. 
Betting fire to a pile of £eir household goods, after slay- 
ing their women and ohitdren, cast themselves into the 
flame. £very ciroumstance that can enhance horror, the 
complaints of famished children, the deaperatioti of 
mothers, the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, the ap- 
palling inoantationa that re-animafo a recent corpse to 
disclose the secrets of its prisou-house, are accumulated 
with progressive force in this tremendous drama. The 
love-BOenes of Morando and Lira, two young persons 
whose marriage had been frustrated hy tiie publto CEda- 
mity, though some incline to censure them, contain 
nothing beyond poetioal truth, and add, in my opinion, 
to its pathos, while they somewhat relieve its severity. 

17. Few, probably, would desire to read the Numancia 
a second time. But it ought to be remembered that the 
historical truth of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino 
of' Dante, it augments the painiiilneBs of the impression, 
is the legitimate apology of the author. Scenes of agony, 
and images c^ nnspeaiable sorrow, when idly accumu- 
lated by an inventor at his ease, as in many of our own 
older tn^ediee, and in mnch of modem fiction, give 
offence t« a reader of just taste, &om their needlessly 
trespassing npon his sensibility. But in that which ex- 
cites an abhorrence of cruelty and oppression, or which, 
as the Numancia, commemorates ancestral fortitnde, 
there is a moral power, for the sake of which the suffer- 
ii^ of sympathy must not be flinched from. 

18. The Numancia is divided into four jomadas oraots, 
«ach containing changes of scene, as <m our own stage. 
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The metre, by a moat extnordinaiy choioe, ia the regnlar 
octave Btanzft, ill-adapted ae tliat ia to the druua, inter- 
mixed 'With the fOiTounte redondilla. The diction, thongh 
eometimea what would seem tome and diffuse to ns, who 
are accustomed to a bolder and more figoratiTe strain in 
tragedy than the Boiithem nationa require, riaea often 
wiSk the aubject to nervous and impressive poeti^. Theie 
are, howev«r, a few aaorifioee tA thtf times. In a finely- 
imagined prosopopceia, where Spain, crowned wiw 
towers, appears on the acene to aak the Dnero what hope 
there ooiild be for Numimcia, the river-god, rieing with 
nia tribtitaiy streams arotmd him, after bidding her de- 

Zir of the city, goea into a tediona consolation, in which 
trinmphs of Charles and Philip are speoifioally, and 
with as much tameneas as adulation, bnio^t forward as 
her fnture recompense. A much worse passage ocoate 
in the fourth act, where Lira, her brother lying dead of 
&mine, and her lover of hia wounds before her, implores 
death from a soldier who passes over the stage. He 
replies that some other hand must perform that ofQce ; 
he was born only to adore her.' This &igid and absurd 
line, in such a play by such a poet, is an almost inore- 
dible proof of the mischief which the Provencal writen, 
with uieir hyperbolical gallantry, had done to European 

g>etry. But it is just to obaerve that this is the only 
nlty passage, and that the language of the two lovers ia 
simple, tender, and pathetic. The material acoompooi- 
meuts of representation on the Spanish theatre seem to 
have been mil sa defective aa on our own. The Numan' 
oia ia printed with Btage directions, ahnost sufficient to 
provoke a smile in tho midst of its witJiering horrora. 
19. The mysteries which had delighted the Parisians 
Prmcfa foracenturyandahalf weresuddenly forbidden 
^^^! by the parliament aa indecent and profone in 
1548. Four years only elapsed before they 
were teplaoed, though not on the same stage, by a dif- 
ferent stylo of representation. Whatever obscure at- 
tempts at a regular draiuatio composition may have been 
traced in France at an earlier period, JodeUe was acknow- 
ledged by hia contemporaries to be the true father of 
their theatre. His tragedy of Cl^patre, and his comedy 
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of La Benixmtra, were both nprewnledfor the flrat time 
beifoie Henry IL in 1652. Another oomedy, Eugtoe, 
and a tragedy od the story of Dido, were puhUshed about 
the some time. Paaquier, who teila us tnie, was himself 
a witaeas of the reproBentatioa of the two former.* The 
Cl^patre, according to Fontenelle, is very simple, witii- 
out action or etage effect, Aill of long speeches, and with 
a chorus at the endof every act. The style is often low 
and ludioiona, which did not prevent this tragedy, the 
first-firtnto of a tiieatre which was to produce Bacine, 
&om being received with vast applause. There is, in 
reality, amidst these laptorea that frequently attend an 
infant literature, something of an undefined presage of 
the future, which should hinder us &om thinking Uiem 
quite ridiculous. The comedy of Engtoe is in verse, 
and, in the judgment of Fontenelle, much superior to the 
tragedies of Jodelle. It has more action, a dialogue 
better conceived, and some traits of humour and nature. 
This play, however, is very inmionJ and licentdous ; and 
it may be remarked that some of its satire fitlls on the 
vices erf the clergy,' 

20. The Agamemnon of Tontain, published in 1567, 
is taken &om Seneca, and several other pieces g^^^^ 
about the same time, or soon afterwords, seem 
also to be translations.'' The Jules C^sar of Qrevin was 
represented in 1660.' It contains a few lines that La 
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Eaipe has extracted, as sot withoat ammation. But the 
first tragediaa tliat deserree much. notic6 after Jodelle 
was Bobert Gamier, whose eight tragedies were collec- 
tively printed ia 1580. They are chiefly taken from 
mythology or ancient history, and are evidently &amed 
according to a standard of taste which has ever since 
prevailed on the French stage. But they retain some 
charaoterietios of the classical drama which were soon 
afterwards laid aside ; the ohome is heard between every 
aot, and a great portion of the events is related by mes- 
eeugers. Ganiier makes little change in the stories he 
found in Senoca or Euripides; nor had love yet been 
thought essential to tragedy. Though his speeches toe 
immeasarably long, and overladen with pompous epi- 
thets, though they have often much the air of had imito- 
tdoDs of Seneca's maimer, &om whom probably, if any one 
should give himself the pains to m^e the comparison, 
some would be found to have been freely truislated, we 
must acknowledge that in many of his couplets the reader 
perceives a more genuine tone of tragedy, and the germ 
of that artificial style which reached its perfection in far 
greater men than Gamier. In almost every line there 
IB some fault, either against taste or the present rules of 
verse; yet there are many which a good poet would 
<mly have had to amend and polish. The account of 
Folyxeua's death in La Troade is very well tmnslated 
from the Hecuba. But his best tragedy seems to be Les 
Juives, which is whoUy his own, and displays no incon- 
siderable powers of poetical description. In thifklam 
oonfirmed by Fontenello, who says that this tragedy has 
many noble and touching passages ; wherein he has been 
aided by taking much from Scripture, the natural sub- 
limity of which CEUinot fail to produce an eflfect.' We 
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find, however, in Les Jnivea a good deal of that propen- 
nty ta exhibit cruelty, by vhich the Italian and En^ish 
theatres were at that time distinguished. Fasquier Bays, 
that eveiy one gave the prize to Gamier above all who 
bad preceded him, and after enumerating his eight plays, 
expresBea hia opinion that they wonld be admired by 
posterity." 

21. We may consider the comedieB of Larivey, pub- 
lished in 1579, as making a Bortof epoch in the j^. 
French drama. This writer, of whom little is "^' 
known, bat that he was a native of Champagne, prefers 
a claim to be the first who chose anbjects for comedy 
from real life in France (fbigetting in this diose of 
Jodelle), and the first who wrote original dramas in 
proae. His comedies are six in number, to which three 
were added in a sabseqnent edition, which is very rare.* 
These six are Le Laqnais, La Veuve, Les Bsprite, Le 
Horfondu, Les Jalonx, and Lee Fcoliers. Some of them 
are partly borrowed &om Plautue and Terence ; and in 
general they belong to that school, preeenting the usual 
choraoters of the Boman stage, with no great attempt at 
originality. But the dialogue is conducted with spirit ; 
and in many scenes, especially in the play called Le 
Laqtuus, wluch, though the most free in all respects, 
appears to me the most comic and amueing, would re- 
inmd any reader of the minor pieces of Moli^, being 
conceived, though not entirely executed, with the same 
humour. All these comedies of Larivey are highly 
UcentionB both in their incidents and language. It is 
sapposed in the Biographie Univeraelle that Moliere and 
Segnard borrowed some ideas &om Larivey ; but botb. 
the inBtonces aU^^ will be found in Flantus. 

22. No regular theatre was yet eBtablished in France. 
These plays of Gamier, Larivey, and others of inw*™ 
&ttt class, were represented either in colleges inP*"*. 
or in private houses. But the Con&Sres dc la Passion, 
and anotber company, the En&ns de Sans Souoi, whom 
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fhey admitted into a pariicipatioii of their privil^e, used 
to act groes and atnpid fuoea, which few respectable 
persons witnessed. After some noBacoeesfnl attempts, 
two oompaniee <rf r^^nlar actois appeared near the close 
of the centuij; one, in 1598, havitig pnrchaBed the 
exolnsive right of the Con&^res de la Paseiou, laid the 
fonndatioua of the Commie Fran^aise, so celebrated and 
so permanent ; the other, in 1600, established by its per- 
miBsion a second theatre in the Marais. But liie pieoes 
they represented were still of a very low class.'' 

23. England at the oommencementof this period could 
boast of little besides the Soripture mysteries, already 
losing ground, bat which have been traced down to the 
Ei^iiii close of the centory, and the more popular moral 
***<*- plsys, which fanushed abundant opportunities 
for satire on the times, for Indiorous humour, and for 
attaoke on the old or the new religion. The latter, how- 
ever, were kept in some restraint by the Tudor govern- 
ment. These moialitiee gradually drewnearer to r^nlar 
comedies, and sometimes had nothing bnt on abstract 
name given to an individual, by whioh they could be 
even apparently distinguished &om such. We have 
already mentioned Balph Boyster Doyster, written by 
Udal in the reign of Henry VIII., as the earliest English 
comedy in a proper sense, so far as our negative evidence 
warrants such a position. Ur. Collier has recovered four 
acts of another, called Miaogonus, whioh he refers to the 
beginning of Mizabeth's reign.* It is, like the former, 
a picture of London life. A more celebrated piece is 
a^oj^r Gammar Qurton's Needle, commonly ascribed 
Onruin'i to John Still, aftcrwards bishop of Bath and 
Needle Wells. No edition is known before 1575, but 
it seems to have been represented in Christ's College at 
Cambridge, not far from the year 1566.' It is impossible 
for anything to be meaner in subject and characters than 
this strange farce; but the anther had some vein of 
himtour, and writing neither for fame nor money, but to 

» BbuiL In ItUi bat (bli d*u tnnu to be t» 
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make light-hearted boys laogh, and to lau^ with them, 
and that with as little gioeeness as the story would admit, 
is not to be judged with severe oritioism. He comes, 
however, below Udal, and perhaps below the writer of 
Mifiogonns. The Supposes of Getn^ Gasoc^e, acted at 
Gray's Inn in 1666, u but a translation in proee from 
the Snppoeiti of Ariosto. It seems to have Wm pub- 
lished m the iame year.' 

24, But the progress of litemtore soon ezo>t«d in one 
person an emulation of the ancient drama. Gortodic 
Saokville has the honour of having led the ^^~*' 
way. His tragedy of Gorboduc was repre- 
sented at WhitehaU before Elizabeth in 1562.' It is 
written in what was thought the classical s^le, like the 
Italian tragedies of the same ag^, but more inutificial 
and unimpassioned. The speeches are long and sen- 
tentious ; the action, though sufficiently iiill of incident, 
nasses chiefly in narration ; a chorus, but ia the same 
blank-verse measure as the rest, divides the aets; the 
tini^ of place seems to be preserved, but that of time is 
manifestly tran^pvseed. The story of Gorboduc, which 
is borrowed &om our fabulous Bntish legends, is as full 
of slaughter as was then required for dramatio purposes ; 
bnt the chaiacters are clearly drawn and oonsistently 
mistained ; the political muTiniii grave and profound ; the 
language not ^wing or passionate, bat Tigorous ; and 
npon the whole it is evidently the work of a powerful 
mind, though in a less poetical mood than was displayed 
in the InduotioD to the Mirror of Magistrates. Sackvme, 
it has been said, had the assistance of Korton in this 
tragedy ; but Wartou has decided agtunst this supposi- 
tion &om internal evidence.' 
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25, The regnlar form adopted in G^orbodnc, fhoi^ 
f^^^ Qot iriiolly withont imitators, seema to have had 
■rim u litde BQCoesa with the public.'' An action pass- 
ktbr?' '"S Tiaibty on the stage, instead of a uigid 
namtive, a copiona intermixture of oomio buf- 
foonery with the graveBt stoiy, were requisites witli 
which no English andience would dispense. Thus 
Edwards treated the story of Damon and Pythias, which, 
though aooording to the notions of those times, it was 
too bloodless to be called a tragedy at all, belonged to 
the elevated class of dramatic oompoeitionB.' Several 
other subjects were taken &om ancient histoiy ; this in- 
deed became an nsnal source of the fable ; bnt if we may 
judge from those few that have survived, they were aU 
oonstracted on the model which the mysteries had aoeus- 
tomed our ancestors to admire. 

29. The ofBce of Master of the Kevels, in whose pro- 
FiKt vinoe it lay to regulate, among other amuse- 
''"*'™- ments of the court, the dramatic shows of various 
kinds, was established in 1546. The inns of court vied 
with the royal palace in these representations, and Eliza- 
beth sometmies honoured the former with her presence. 
On her visits to the universities, a play was a oonstant 
part of the entertainment. Fifty-two names, though 
nothing more, of dramas aet«d at court under the snper- 
intendenco of the Master of the Sevels, between 1568 
and 1580, are preserved,' In 1574 a patent was granted 
to the earl of Leicester's servants to act plays in any 
part of England, and in 1576 they erected the first 
public theatre in Blackfriars. It will be understood 
that the servants of the earl of Leicester were a com- 
my under his protection ; as we apply the word. Her 
ajesty's Servants, at due day, te the performers of 
Dmry LaDe," 

m mar I17 UmIi titles 
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27. Ab vb come down towards 1680, a few more plajB 
are extant. Among these ma; be mcntioEied pu^ ^ 
thePromoeaadCaesEaidraof Wlietstone, on the ^"j^" 
anlijeot which ShakBpeare, not without some " "" 
retroflpect to bis predecessor, so much impro'ved in Mea- 
sore for Meaenre.* But in theee early Ai^jnaa there is 
hardly anything to pnuee ; or, if they please us at all, 
it is only by the broad humour of their comio scenes. 
There Boems little reason, therefore, fbr regretting the 
loss of BO many productions, which no one oontemporaiy 
has thonght worthy of oommendation. Sir Fbilip 
Bidney, writing abont 1563, treats onr English stage 
with great disdain. Hia censniee^ indeed, fitll chiefly 
on the n^lect of the classical imities, and on the inter- 
niixtnto of kings with cIowub." It is amusing to reflect 
that this contemptuous reprehension of the English theatre 
(and he bad spoken in as diBpar^iing terms of our gen&- 
ral poetry) came &om the pen of Sidney, when Sbak- 
speare had just arrived at manhood. Had be not been 
BO prematurely cut off, what would haTo been the tran- 
sports of tbat noble spirit which the ballad of Chevy Chase 
could " stir ae with the sound of a trumpet," in reading 
the Faery Queen or Othello I 

28. A better era commenced not long after, nearly 
coincident with the rapid development of genius 

in other departments of poetry. Several young ud hu. 
menof talent appeared, Marlowe, Peele, Greene, J^JJ^ 
Lily, Lodge, Kyd, Nash, the precuisors of 
Shakspeare, and real founders, as they may in some re- 
speots be called, of the English drama, S«wjfeville's Gor- 
Doduo is in blank verse, tliougb of bad and monotonoufi 
construction ; but his first followers wrote, as for as we 
know, either in rhyme or in prose,' In the tragedy of 

ipan, nd. L, whkb, luviiig niperKded dnnuUaU nllLcutel; derived tbeli plot, 

the (uUer ToAi of iJuglialTie, Eeld, utd ° -Out tngpdla and comedies. Dot 

HJiwUiu, K fiu u thU period la caa- wfLhout CAUAe, are iT[ed out Agalndt. ol^ 

ttn/fd, it b BaperilaQiie to quot« Uiem. servlpg rules neitber oT lioneot c[TlLti7 

■ PmmM and CeBsaidra Is one ef tha nor lUUAil poetry i" ud ptocteds lo 
ffli Old Pliiji reprinted by Steevei 
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Tarnhnrlainw, referred by Ur. Collier to 1586, and the 
TAbw^ prodnotion wholly or prinoipally of Marlowe,* 
'■'»■ a better kind of blank verse is firet employed ; 
Hie lines are interwoven, the occaaional hemistich and 
redundant syllables bre^ the monotony of (lie measure, 
and give nuwe of a colloquial apirit to the dialogae. 
Tamborlaine was ridiculed on ocooimt of its infiated 
style. The bombast, however, which is not so excessive 
as has been alleged, was thought appropriate to snch 
oriental tyrants. This play has more spirit and poetry 
than any which, upon clear grounds, can be shown to 
have preceded it. We find also more action on the 
Bt(^, a shorter and more dramatic dialogue, a more 
n i.„v fignratiTe style, with a fiir more varied and 
^"jj^ stilfdl versification,' If Marlowe did not re- 
" establish bluik verse, which is difficult to prove, 
he gave it at least a variety of (»dence, and an easy adapta- 
lion of the rhythm to the sense, by 'whii^h it instantly 
became in his hands the finest instrument that the tragic 
poet has ever employed for his purpose, less restricted 
than that of the Italians, and fiJling occasionally ahnost 
into nnmerouB prose, lines of fourteen syllables being 
very common in all our old dramatists, but regular and 
harmonious at other times as the most accurate ear 
could require. 

29, The sav^e character of Tambnrlaine, and tlie 
jjjrto-,., want of all interest as to every other, render 
J«" 0* this tr^edy a feilure in coniparison with tliose 
*** which speedily followed from the pen of Chris- 
topher Marlowe. The first two acts of the Jew of Malta 
are more vigorously conceived, both as to charaoter and 
oircumstanee, than any other Elizabethan play, except 
those of Shakspeare ;' and perhaps we may think tlmt 
Batabas, though not the prototype of Shjlock, a praise 

' N4di bM been ttraoght the irelhor of s bodj o( erldnnoe to »how tbit Tmnbor- 
TuobniliiliH bj Msloiw, aad bli loaslcd IsIdb nu nrltten. si tust prindpiill7, 
tbj]St In plHCB kDown 
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of 'which he is nn'worthy, may have Bnggeeted some few 
ideas to the in-ventor. Bnt the latter aote, as is tisiial 
with onr old dramatists, are a, tiBBue of nniDt«Testing 
orimee and slaughter.' FanBtns is better idufbuh- 
known : it contains nothing, perhaps, so "*■ 
dramatio as the first part of the Jew of Malta ; yet the 
occasional glimpses of repentance and struggles of 
alarmed conscience in the chief character are finely 
brought in. It is AiIl of poetical beautiee ; but an intev- 
mistnre of buffoonery weakens the effect, and leaTea it 
on the whole rather a sketch by a great genius than a 
fioiahed performanoe. There is an awful melancholy 
aboat Marlowe's Mephistopbeles, perhaps more impres- 
sive tlian the malignant mirth of that fiend in the re- 
nowned work of Goethe. But the feir form of Mar- 
garet is wanting ; and Marlowe has hardly earned the 
credit of having breathed a few casual inspirations into 
a greater mind than his own.* 

30. Marlowe's Life of Edward II., which was entered 
on the boots of the Stationers'Companyinl593, niiEd- 
has been deemed by some the earliest specimen *"* "■ 
of the historical play founded upon English chronicles. 
Whether this be true or not, and probably it is not, it is 
certainly I^ far the best after those of Shakspeare.' And 
it seems probable that the old plays of the Contention of 
Lancaster and York, and the True Tragedy of 
Kichard Duke of York, which Shakspeare re- SSme 
modelled in the second and third parts of 5™^|^ 
Henry VI., were in great pMt by Marlowe, 
though Greene seems to put in for some share in their 
composition.* These plays claim certainly a very low 

■ " Blood," BMys ■ Ute witty writer, hardlf name tha mbeiird luppoAltloii, that 

OruDU la OHficy 1b * modern genii- ■ ColUer obaerrea. tbt,t ' the chuuter 
DKUIal ccEoedj ; and u tMt U gtr^a of Bldiard 11. In ShatBp««r« aeema mo- 
anar UU It remindB ns tlat It la nothing deltad in do Bllgbt d^re« npon that 

tiB IH mart than ila repfpflentalive, Ibe admit that SbalrapeBre modelled hia dia^ 

palntDflbeproperty-nuinknUie theatre." raoieT$ bj thoce of others; jmd It la 

I^mVa Spedmens of Early DmmaUc natonl to aak whetber Ibere wer« not 

Foeti, L 19. an exbKrdlnary llkenen In the dlapiH 

to haw been publlabed fbr the Qnt fime Unga." 
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rank among those of Shftkspeare : hia ordinal portion is 
not inoonsiderable ; bnt it is &ir to observe, that some 
of the paaaages most popular, such as the death of Car- 
dinal Beaufort, and the last speech of the Doke of York, 
seem not to be by his band. 

31. No one oinild think of disputing the snperidrity of 
p. Marlowe to all his contemporaiiea M this early 
Bcbool of the ^'^glj^"*' drama. Ho was killed 
in a tavern fray in 1593. There is more room for dif- 
ference of tafitee as to the second place. Mr. Campbell 
has bestowed high praises upon Peele. " His David and 
Bethsabe is the earliest fooutain of pathos and harmony 
that can be traced in our diamatio poetry. His fancy 
is rich and his feeling tender; and his conceptions i^ 
dramatic character have no inconsiderable mixture of 
solid veracity and ideal beauty. There is no such sweet- 
ness of vereification and imagery to be found in our 
blank verse anterior to Shakspeare." ' I must concur 

conpulsRi of them iHlh the Mcmd Aod mtut le*d 114 la snspect llaA he had been 

tMid pull of Henr; PL.hu uwUbwd «• htmHlf of thoae who vira thug 

that 1)11 llDca Is the UlUr piMji were pnyed opu. But lh« grvla put of 
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with Ht. Collier in Uunbing these oomplimenta exoeft- 
Bive. Feele baa some ooumiand of imagery, but in evety 
other qnalit; it seems to me that he has scarce any claim 
to honour ; and I doabt if (here are three lines together 
in any of his plays that oould be mistaken for Sbak- 
speaie's. His Edward I. is a gross tissue of absurdity, 
with some facility of language, but Bothing truly good. 
It has also the &ult of grossly violating historic truth, in 
a hideous nuBrepresentation of the Tirtnons Eleanor of 
CastUe ; probably &om the base motive of rendering the 
Spanish nation odious to the vulgiu-. This play, which 
is founded on a ballad equally folse, is referred to the 
year 1593. The veisifioation of Feele is much inferior 
to that of Marlowe ; and though sometimes poetical, he 
seems rarely dramatic. 

32. A third writer for the stage in this period is Eobert 
Greene, whose "Friar Bacon and FrJat Bun- ^^^^^^ 
gay " may probably be placed about the year 
1590. This comedy, though sarourii^ a litUe of the old 
school, contains easy and spirited versification, superior 
to Feele, and though not so enei^tio as that of Marlowe, 
reminding us perhaps more frequently of Sbakspeare.' 
Greene snooeeds pretty well in that florid and gay style, 
a little redundant in im^es, which Shakspcare &&. 
qneatly gives io his princes and courtiers, and which 
renders some unimpasaioned scenes in his historic plays 
effective and brilliant. There is great talent shown, 
tiiou^ upon a very strange canvas, in Greene's " Look- 
ing Glass for London and England." His angry alln- 
sion to Shskspeare's plagiarism is best explained by sup- 
posing that he was himself concerned in the two old 
plays which had been converted into the second and 
third parts of Heniy VI.' In default of a more pro- 

' - Oneoe, tn bcJUl? of eipmsliin other ucmnt. wiUuot (be detect" Col- 
uilliithiiflDirorMibluik verse, la not licr.llLiga. TIeck glvn him nvdlt tof 
to be plu«d below hlH oontempoTBiT ■' a iiAppj talent, ft clear BplTlt. ami a 
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baUe olaimant, I have sometunee been iaolined to aasiga 
the fint part of Heniy YI. to Greene. But thoee who 
ftre tai more oonTersaut with ihe style of our dramatiBta 
do not suggest this; and we are evidently ignorant of 
many names, which might have ranked not discreditahly 
by the side of these tragedians. Tl^e first part, however, 
of Henry VL ie, in some passages, not unworthy of 
Shakspeare's earlier days, nor, in my jodgment, unlike his 
style i nor in foot do I know any one of hiB oontempo- 
r&riee who could have written the scene in the Temple 
Oarden. The l^ht touches of his pencil have ever been 
still more inimitt^le, if possible, tluin ita more elaborate 
strokes.^ 
33. We can hardly afford time to dwell on several 
Otber other writers anterior to Shakspeare. Kyd, 
virltd* la whom Mr. Collier places, as a writer of blank 
*^ verse, next to Marlowe,' Lodge,' Lily, Nash, 
Hughes, and a few more, have all some degree of merit. 
Nor do the anonymous tragedies, some of which wen 
formerly ascribed to Shakspeare, and which even Schl^el, 
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Trith lesfl aouteneas of oritioism than is usual wiih him, 
has deemed genuine, alwaja want a forcible delineation 
of passion, and a vigorous strain of verse, 'though, not 
kept up for many lines. Among these are specimens of 
die domestic species of tragic drama, drawn probably 
ftom real oocUTeucy, such as Arden of FeverdiaiQ and 
the Yorkshire Tragedy, the former of which especially 
has very considerable merit.. Its auliior, I believe, has 
not been conjectured ; but it may be referred to the last 
decad of the century.* Another play of the same kind, 
A Woman killed with Kindness, beajs the date 
of 1600, and is the earliest production of a fer- SST*' 
tile dramatist, Thomas Heywood. The Ian- ^^^^'' 
guage is not moch raised above that of comedy, 
bat we can hardly rank a tale of guilt, sorrow, and 
death, in that dramatia oatagciy. It may he read with 
intdrest and approbation at this day, being quite free from 
extravaganoe either in manner or language, the besetting 
Bin of oar earlier dramatists, and eqnally so from bnf- 
foonery. The subjeot resembles ^lat of Kotsebne's 
drama, The Stranger, bat is managed with a nobler tone 
of moialily. It is trne that Mrs. Frankfort's immediate 
surrender to her eednoer, like that of BeanmeU in the 
Fatal Dowry, makes her ocnt«mptible ; bat this, though 
it might possibly have originated in the necessity created 
by the narrow limits of theatrical time, has the good 
effect of preventing that sympatLy with her guilt whioh 
is reserved for herpenitence. 

34. OfWilliamShakspearei'whom, through the mouths 

rnibam sm DM tn Uin, MpMlnUj od ■ miitm 
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of those whom he has iiuipu«d to body forth the modi- 
wiuiuB fications of his inunenae mind, we eeem to 
^'"^^'"*"- know better than any human writer, it may be 
truly Baid that we Bcaroely know any thing. Wo eee 
him, BO &r as we do see him, not in himself, but in a 
reflex image from the objeoti'vify ii^ which he was nuuii- 
festod: he is Falstaff, and Menmtdo, and Halvolio, and 
Jaqiiee, and Portia, and Imogen, and Loar, and Othello ; 
but to OS he is scarcely a determined person, a substan- 
tial reality of past time, the man Shakspeare. The two 
greatest names in poetry are to ns litUe more than 
names. If we are not yet oome to qoestiun his oni^, as 
we do that of " the blind old man of Scio'a rooky wle," 
an improvement in oritioal aonteness donbtleas reserved 
for a dietant posterity, we as little feel the power of 
identifying the yoong man who came np from Stratford, 
was after^niTds an indifferent player in a Loudon ^eatre, 
and retired to hia native place in middle life, with the 
anther of Uacbeth and Lear, as we oan give a distinct 
historio personality to Homer. All that insatiabln curi- 
osity and unwearied diligence have hitherto det«ct«d 
about Shakspeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex 
ns than to furnish the slightest illustration of his cha- 
racter. It is not the register of his baptism, or the draft 
of his will, or the orthography of his name that we seek. 
No letter of his writing, no record of his oonversatioQ, 
no character of him drawn with any fulness by a con- 
temporary has been prodticcd.' 
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35. It is geneniU;f sappoflect that ho settled in London 
obont 158T, being dieii twenty-three yeara old. HtoSnt 
For some time afterwards we cannot trace Him wrtungi fat 
distmctly. Venus and Adonis, published in ' 
1693, he describes in hiH dedication to Lord Southampton, 
aa "the first heir of his invention," It is, however, 
certam that it must have been written some years be- 
fore, nnleHB we take those words in a peculiar sense, for 
Greene, in his Great's Worth of Wit, 1592, alludes, as 
we have seen, to Shakspeare as already known among 
dramatic auUtors. It appears by tiiis paes^e, that he 
had converted the two plays on the wars of York and 
liancastor into what we read as the second and third 
parte of Henry VI. . What share he may have had in 
siiuilaT repairs of &e many plays then represented cannot 
be determined. It ie gener^y believed that he had 
much to do with the tragedy of Pericles, vdiich is now 
printed among his works, and which external testimony, 
though we should not rely too much on that as to 
Shalrapeare, has assi^ed to him ; but the play is full of 
evident marks of an mferiorhand.'' Its date is nnknown ; 
Drake supposes it to have been his earliest work, rather 
from its inferiority than on any other ground. Titns 
Andronicus is now by common consent denied to be, 
in any sense, a production of Shakspeare ; very few 
passages, I should think not one, resemole his manner.' 

36. The Comedy of Errors may be prosnmed, by an 
allusion it contains, to have been written before omeajot 
the submission of Paiis to HenirlV. in 1594, ^™'"- 
vrhioh nearly pnt an end to the civil war." It is founded 
on a very popular subject This fiunishes two extant 
comedies of Plantos, a translation from one of which, 
the Meneechmi, was represented in Italy earlier than 
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may o&er play. It had been alreadT, as Mr. CoQior 
thuiks, bronght upon the stage in Enguiid ; and another 
play, later ftian the Comedy of Emus, has been t^- 
printed by Steevens. ShakBpeare himBelf was no well 
pleaaed with the idea that he has returned to it in 
Twelfth Night. Notwithstanding the opportunity which 
these mistakes of identity fiinush for Indiorons sitnationB, 
and for canyinz on a complex plot, they are not veiy 
well adwted to dramado effect, not only &om the mani- 
fest dimculty of finding performers quite alike, but 
because, were this overcome, the audience must be in as 
great embarraEsment as the represented characters them- 
Belves. In the Comedy of Errors there are only a few 
passages of a poetical vein, yet such perhaps as no other 
living dramatist could have written ; but the story is 
well invented and well managed ; the confusion of per- 
sons does not cease to amuse ; the dialogue is oaey and 
gay beyond what had been hitherto heard on the stage ; 
tbsn is little buffooneiy in the wit, and no absurdity in 
the oironmstanoee. 

37. The Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks above the 
TmOeD- Comedy of Errors, though still in the third 
ueiMD ot olass of Shakspeare's play^ It was probably 

"°°*' llie first English comedy in which characters 
are drawn from social life, at once ideal and true ; the 
cavaliers of Verona and their lady-loves are graceful 
peiBon^es, with no transgression of the probabilities 
of nature ; but they are not exactly the real men aud 
women of the same tank in England. The imaginatiun 
of Shakspeare must have been guided by some fiuniliariiy 
with romances before it struck out this comedy. It 
oontfuns some very poetical lines. Though these two 
playa could not give the slightest Buapioion of the depth 
of thought which Lear and Macbeth wore to display, it 
was already evident that the names of Greene, and even 
Marlowe, would be eclipsed without any necessity for 
purloining their plumes. 

38. Love's Labour Lost is generally placed, I believe, 
hanri u^ at the bottom of the list. There is indeed little 
hoar Lwt. interest in the feble, if we can say that there is 
any &b1e at all; hut there are beautifiil comscationB 
of fiiacy, more original conception of character than in 
the Comedy of Errors, more liTely humour than in the 
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O^iUemen. of YeTona, more ^mptoms of BhakBpeare's 
fiitnre powers as a comio writer than in either. Much 
that is hero but imperfectly developed came forth again 
in hia later playa, eEpecially in Aa you Like It, and 
Much Ado atont Nothing, The Taming of the Taming of 
Shrew is the only play, except Heiiiy VL, in <»"S''»'- 
whioh Shaikspeare has been very lajgely a borrower. 
The best part« are oertainly hia, but it most be confeeeed 
that aeTeral pasaagea for iriuoh we give him credit, and 
whioh are very amusing, belong to ids unknown pre- 
deoesaoi. The origixial play, reprinted by Steevena, was 
published in 1694.' I do not find so much geniua in the 
Taming of the ^rew ae in Love's Labottr Lost ; but, as 
as entire play, it is much more complete. 

S9. The beautiful play of Midsummer Night's Dream 
isplaoedbyMalone asearly asl592; itssuperi- Miagjnmier 
Onty to those we have Etiready mentioned affords ^j^V' 
aome preaumption that it was written after 
them. But it evidently belongs to the earlier period of 
Shakspeare's genius ; poetical, aa we account it, more 
than dramatic ; yet rattier so because the indescribable 
proftision of imaginative poetry in this play overpowers 
our senses till we can hardly observe anything else, than 
fipom any deficiency of dramatic eiceUence. For in 
reality the struotni'e of the &ble, consisting aa it does 
of three if not fonr actions, very distinct in their aubiects 
and peraonages, yet wrought into each other wimout 
effort or oomtision, displays the skill, or rather instinc- 
tive felicity, of Shakspeare, as much aa in any play he 
has written. No preceding dramatist had attempted to 
fobrioate a complex plot ; for low comic scenes, iuter- 
aperaed with a serious action upon which they have no 
inflnence, do not merit notice. The Meneechmi of 
Plautns had been imitated by others as well as hy 
Shakspeare ; but we speak here of original invention, 

40. The Midsummer Nighfs Dream is, I believe, 
altogether original in one of the moat beautiful lu ms- 
oonceptions that ever visited the mind of a '*'™y' 
poet, the fairy machinery. A few before him had dealt 
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in a Tolgar and dnmsy manner with popular snpenti- 
tions; but the sportive, beneficent, inTuible population 
of the air and evth, long since establiBbed in the creed 
of childhood, and of thofie simple aa children, had never 
for a moment been blended with " human mortals" 
among the perBonagea of the drama. Lily's llaid's 
Hetamorphoeis is probablj' later than this play of 8hak- 
speare, and was not published till 1600." It is nime- 
cessary to observe that the fairies of Spenser, as he has 
dealt with them, are whoUj of a different race. 

41. The language of Midsummer Night's Dream is 
lu iu- equaUj novel with the machinery. It sparkles 
^"^ in perpetual brightness with all the hues of 
the rainbow, yet tiiere is nothing overehaiged or ^ect- 
edly ornamented. Fecbaps no play of Sbakspeare has 
fewer blemishes, or is &om beginning to end in so 
perfect keeping ; noue in which so few lines could be 
erased, oi so few expressions blamed. His own peculiar 
idiom, the dress of nis mind, which began to be discer- 
nible in the Two Greutlemen of Verona, is more frequently 
manifested in the present play. The expression is 
seldom obscure ; but it is never in poetry, and hardly 
in prose, the expression of other dxamatiBts, and far 
less of tiie people. And here, without reviving the 
debated question of Shakspeare's leanung, I most ven- 
ture to think that he possessed rather more acquaintance 
with the Latin langu^^e than many believe. The 
phtases, anintelligibfe and improper, except in the 
sense of their primitive roots, which occur so copiously 
in his pi&yB, seem to be unaccountable on the supposi- 
tion of al^lute ignorance. In the Midsummer Night's 
Dream these are much less frequent than in his later 
dramas. But here we find several instances. Thus, 
"things base and vile, holding no qvanUt^," for value; 
rivers, that " have overborn their con/in«nfe," the continen^f 
ryw of Horace ; " compact of imagination ;" " something 
of great oonstanoy," for consistency; "sweet Fyramus 
tran^aUd there ; ' " the law of Athens, which by no 
means we may extsnwUe." I ha-ve considerable doubts 
whether any of these expressions would be found in the ^ 
contemporary prose of Elizabeth's reign, which was less 
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overrtm by pedantry tlian that of her Buoceeaor; but, 
oould antbonty be produced for Latinisms bo forced, it 
is still not vety likely that one who did not understand 
their proper meaning would have introduced them into 
poetry. It would be a weak answer that we do not 
detect in Sbakepeare any imitations of the Latin poeta. 
His knowledge of the language may have been chiefly 
derived, like that of Bchoolboys, &om the dictionary, 
and insiifBcient for the thorough appreciation of their 
beauties. But, if we should believe him well acquainted 
with Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no means surprising 
that his learning does not display itself in imitation. 
Bhakspeare seems now and then to have a tinge on his 
imagination &om former passages; bnt he never de- 
signedly imitates, though, as we have seen, he has 
sometimes adopted. The streams of invention flowed 
too taat from his own mind to leave him time to aooom- 
modate the words of a foreign luigoage to onr own. He 
knew that to create would be eaaier, and pleasanter, 
and better.* 

42. The tr^edy of Sconeo and Juliet is referred 1^ 
Malone to the year 1596. Were I to judge by RomMod 
internal evidence, I should be inclined to date Ji^t- 
this play before the Midsummer Night's Dream; the 
great frequency of rhymes, the companitivo absence of 
Xiatinisms, the want of that thoughtful philosophy, 
which, when it had once germinated in Shakspeare's 
mind, never oeaeed to display itself, and several of the 
faults that jnvenility may best explain and excuse, would 
justify this inferenoe. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which i 
had frequently recourse for his lable, he had ^^ 
the good fortune to meet with this simple and 
pathetic subject. What he found he has arranged with 
great skill. The incidents in Romeo and Juliet ate 
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rapid, T&rion», nnintermittiDg in interest, Buffioiently 
probaUe, and tending to tlie ofttMtroplie. The most 
reKular dnonatiat has hardly ezoeUed one wiiting for an 
in&nt and barbarian stage. It is certain that the ob- 
servation of the onitf of time, which we find in this 
tragedy, an&shianabie as the name of nnity has become 
in our oriticism, gives an intensenees of interest to the 
story, which is often dilated and disperaed in a dramatlo 
history. No play of Shakspeare is more freqaenUy re- 
preeented, or honoured with more tears. 

44. If from tluB pruae of Qie &ble we pass to other 
itabauiiH c<aisideTations, it will be more necessary to 
M|dM» modiff onr enlt^es. It bae been said above of 

the Midsummer Night's Dream, that none of 
Bhakspeare's plays have fewer blemishes. We can l^ 
no means repeat this commendation of Borneo and 
Juliet It may be said rather t^t few, if any, are more 
open to reasonable oensore ; and we are almost equally 
Btmok 1^ its excellencies and its defects. 

45. Madame de StaSI has truly remarked, that in 
Borneo and Juliet we have, more than in any otber 
tn^iedy, the mere passion of love ; love, in all its venial 
promise, full of hope and innocence, ardent beyond aU 
restraint of reason, bnt tender as it is warm. The con- 
trast between lliis impetuosity of delirious joy, in which 
the youthful lovers are first displayed, and the horrora 
of the last scene, throws a charm of deep melanoholy 
over the whole. Once alone each of them, in these 
earlier momenl^, is totiohed by a presaging fe^r; it 
posses quickly away from them, but is not lost on the 
leader. To him there is a sound of despair in the wild 
effosionB of their hope, and the madness of grief is 
mingled with the intozioation of their joy. And henoe 
it is that, notwithstanding its many blemishes, we all 
read and witness this tragedy with delight. It is a 
symbolic mirror of the fearful realities of life, where 
" the course of troe love " has so often " not run smooth," 
and moments of as fond illusion as beguiled the lovers of 
Terona have been exchanged, perhaps as rapidly, not 
indeed for the dagger and tiie oowl, but for ttie many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of humanity. 

46. The character of Romeo isoneof eiceseive tender- 
ness. His first passion for Bosaline,wldoh no vulgarpoet 
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-would have brought forward, eerres to display e, consti- 
tutional ensoeptibility. There ia indeed bo Thedm- 
muoh of this in hie deportment and langnage, ■*"•■»■ 
that we might be in eome danger of mistaking it for 
effeminacy, if the lose of hie friend had not aroused his 
courage. It seems to have been neceseary to keep down 
a little the other characters, that they might not over- 
power the principal one; and though we can by no 
Koeons agree with Dryden, that if Shakspeare bad not 
killed Meroutio, Sfercntio would have killed him, there 
might have been eome danger of his killing Borneo. His 
brilliant Tivacity shows the softness of the other a little 
to a disadvantage. Juliet is a child, whose intoxication 
in loving and being loved whirls away the little reason 
ehe may have possessed. It is however impoBsible, in 
my opinion, to place her amoi^ the great female cha- 
racters of Shakspeare's creation. 

47. Of the language of this tragedy what shall we say? 
It contains passages that every one remembers, iht lu- 
that are among the nobler efforts of Shak- k"**^ 
Bpeare's poetry, and many short and beautiful touches 
c^his proverbial sweetness. Yet, on the other hand, the 
feiults are in prodigious number. The conceits, the phrases 
that jar on Qie mind's ear, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, and interfere with the very emotion the poet would 
- excite, occur at least in the first three acts without inter- 
missioa. It seems to have formed part of his conception 
of this youthful and ardent pair, that they should talk 
irrationally. The extravagmioe of their fancy, however, 
' not only forgets reason, but wastes itself in frigid me- 
taphors and incongruous oooceptions ; the tone of Someo 
is that of the most bomhastio oommon-place of gallantry, 
And the young lady differs only in beii^ one degree more 
mad. Tlie voice of virgin love has been counterfeited 
by the authors of many fictions : I know none who have 
thought the style of Juliet would represent it. Nor is 
this confined to the happier momenta of their inter- 
oonise. False thoughta and misplaced phrases deform 
the whole of the third act. It may be added that, if not 
dramatic propriety, at least the interest of the character, 
is affected by some of Juliet's allnsions. She seems in- 
deed to have profited by the lessons and language of her 
venerable guardian ; and those who adopt the ediQ4ng 
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priikoiple <tf dednoing a moni from all Uiey read, may 
Boppoee ihat Shak^iwre intended oov&riLy to wam 
parenta against tlie contaminating influence of Bnch do- 
meatics. These censures apply chiefly to the first three 
acta; as the shadows deepen over tne scene, the lan- 
guage assumea a tone more proportionate to the interest : 
many speeches are exquisitely heanti^ ; yet the tend- 
enoy to quibbles is never wholly etadicated. 

4S, The plays we have hitherto mentioned, to which 
Aum one or two more might be added, belong to the 
earlier olass, or, aA we might say, to lus first 
manner. In the second p^iod of his dramatic 
life, we should place his histoncal plays, and .such 
others as were wntten before the end o£ the oentniy or 
perhaps before the death of Elizabeth. The Merchant 
of Venice, As Ton Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing, 
are among these. The versification in these is more 
studied, title pauses more artificially disposed, the rhymes, 
though not quite abandoned, become less frequent, the 
language is more vigorous and elevated, the principal 
charaoters are more strongly marked, more distinotlv 
ocmceived, and framed on a deeper insight into mankind. 
Nothing La the earlier plays can be compared, in this 
respect, with the two Bichards, or Sbylock, or Talstaff, 
or Hot^ur. 

49, Blany attempts had been made to dramatise the 
Tbe buta- Bnglish coronicles, but, with the single excep- 
"•"i v'v*- tion of Marlowe's Edward n., so unsncceasftdly, 
that Shakspeare may be considered as almost an original 
occupant of the field. He followed historical truth with 
considerable exactness ; and, in some of his plays, as in 
that of Biohard II., and geaeially in Richard HI. and 
Henry VHT., admitted no imaginary personages, nor 
any scenes of amusement. The historical plays have 
had a great effect on Shakspeare'e popularity. They 
have identified bim with !Eh^lish feelings in Englisn 
hearts, and are very frequently read more in childhood, 
and consequently better remembered than some of his 
superior dramas. And these druoatio chronicles borrowed 
Biirpriaing liveliueea and probability from the national 
character and form of government A prince, and a 
courtier, and a slave, are the stuff on which the historic 
dramatiat would have to work in some countries ; but 
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every class of freemen, in the juat mbordinatiim wifhoat 
vrhich neither human eocietf, nor the Bt^i;e, vliich 
should he ite mirror, can be more than ft chaos of hnddled 
imits, lay open to the selection of Shakepeare. What he 
invented is as tmlj English, as truly historical, in ttie 
lai^ eense of moral history, as what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the 
'beat of Shakspeare's comedies. This ezcelleot iienbut 
play is referred to the year 1597.° In the •^'"""^ 
rnuiagement of the plot, which is sutBciently complex 
without the slightest oonfosion or incoherence, I do not 
conceive that it has been surpassed in the annals of any 
theatre. Tet there are those who still affect to speak of • 
Sbakspeare as a barbarian ; and others who, giving what 
they mink dne credit to his genius, deny him all jndg- 
ment and dramatic taste. A comparison of his yroihs 
with those of his contemporaries, and it is surely to them 
that we should look, will prove that his judgment is by 
no means the least of his rare qualities. This is not 
80 remarkable in Ae mere oonstniotion of his &ble, 
though the present comedy is absolutely perfect in that 
point of view, and several others are excellently ma- 
naged, as in the general keeping of the characters, and 
the choice of incidents. If Shakspeuv is sometinieB ex- 
travagant, the Uarstons and Middletons are seldom other- 
wise. The variety of characters in the Merchant of 
Venice, and the powerful delineation of those upon 
'^hom the interest chiefly depends, the effectivetiess of 
many scenes in representation, the copiousness of the 
wit, and the beanty of the langu^e, it would be saper- 
fluoUB to extol ; nor is it our office to repeat a tale so 
often told as the praise of Shakspeare. In the language 
there is the commenoemeot of a metaphysical obscurity 
which soon became oharaoteristio ; but it is perhaps less 
observable than in any later play. 
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51. Tb« Bweet and nwitive temper of Shakapeare, 
Hioagli it never deaertod him, gave way to advanoiog 
years, and to tlie mastering force of eerioas thought 
What he read we know but very impeifectly, yet, in the 
last yean of this oentary, when fiWand-thutj sunmere 
had ripened his genius, it seems tiiat he must have 
tranafhsed mnch of the wisdom of past ages into his 
own all-combining mind. la several of the historical ' 
A* Too playB, in the Merchant of Venice, and especially 
^^^ ^ m As You Like It, the philosophic eye, turned 
inward on Uie mysteries of human nature, is more and 
more cdiaraoteristio ; and we might apply to the last 
. comedy the bold figure that Coleridge has less appro- 
priately employed aa to the early poems, that " tiw 
oreatire power and the intellectual energy wrestle as in 
a war«mbrac6." In no other play, at least, do we find 
the bright imagination and iascinating grace of Shak- 
speare's youth so mingled with the thoughtfiilnesa of 
luJB maturer age. This pLay is referred wiSx reasonable 
probability to the year 1600. Few comedies of Shak- 
speare are more generally pleasing, and its manifold im- 
probabilities do not much affect ns in pentad. The 
brave, injured Orlando, the spr^;htly but modest Rosa- 
lind, the faithful Adam, the reflecting Jaques, the serene 
and magnanimous Duke, interest ua cry tuma, thou^ the 
play is not so well managed as to oondensa our sympathy, 
and direct it to the oondusion. 
62. The comic aceuea of Shakspeare had generally 
. been drawn &om novels, and laid in foreign 
EnrjiUn lands. But several of oar earliest plays, as 
Hiuaonr ^^** beffn partly seen, delineate the prevailing 
manners of English life. None had acquired a 
reputation which endured beyond their own time till 
Ben Jonson in 1596 produced, at the age of twenty-two, 
his first comedy. Every Man in his Humour ; an ex- 
traordinary monument of early genius, in what is seldom 
the possession of youth, a clear and unerring descrip- 
tion of human character, various, and not extravagant 
beyond the ueoessitiea of the stage. He bad learned the 
principles of comedy, no doubt, from Plautua and 
Terence ; for they were not to be derived from the 
modemB at home or abroad; but he could not draw 
from them the application of living passions and man- 
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ners; and it would be no leaa nn&ir, u Gifford has 
jnsUy otiaerved, to make Bobadil a oop; of Thraso, than 
to deny the dramatic originality of Kitely. 

53. Sreiy Han in his Humour is perhaps the earliest 
of European domestic comedies that deeervee to be re- 
membered; for even &e Mandnigora of Haohiavel 
ehrinka to a mere &rce in coEnparison.' A much greater 
master of oomio powers than Jonson was indeed Ms con- 
temporaiy, and, as he perhaps fancied, his rival ; but, 
for some reason, Bhakspeare had never yet drawn his 
fltoiy from the domestic life of his countrymen. Jonson 
avoided the common defect of the Italian and Spanish 
theatre, the sacrifice of all other dramatio objects to one 
only, a rapid and amusing Bucceosion of incidents : his 
plot is slight and of no great complexity ; bnt his ex- 
cellence is to be found in ihe variety <a his oharaoterB, 
and in their individuality very dearly defined with 
little extravaganoe. 
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Bt;l* Bf bat ItiUaD Wrltm— Tbow of Hwce— Ei«Uiid. 

1. I jui not aware that vre am make any great di&- 
luuu tinotion in the eltaraoter of the Italian ivriteTS 
*'"*'*■ of lluB and the preceding period, thon^ they 
are more nnmerons in tlie preeent. Some of these have 
been already mentioned on account of their snbjocts. 
_ • In point of style, to which we now chiefly 

confine onraelTea, Casa is esteemed among the 
best.* The Galateo is certainly diffbae, but not bo 
languid as some contemporary worias ; nor do we find 
in it, I think, so many of the invenions which are 
common blemishes in thewritingB of this age. The prose 
_^^ of TasBo is placed by Comiani almost on a level 
with hia poetry for beauty of diction. " We 
fii^ in it," he saya, " digni^, rhytimi, elegtmce, and 
parity witiiont affectation, and perGpioailr withont vul- 
garity. He is never trifling or verbose, lite his contem- 
poraries of that century ; but endeavours to fill eveiy 
part of his discourses with meaning."^ These praises 
may be just, but there is a tediousneas in tbe moial 
essays of Tasso, which, like many other productions of 
that class, assert what the reader has never seen denied, 
and distioeuish wliat he ie in no danger of confounding. 
2. Few Italian writers, it is said by tbe editors of &e 
voluminous Milan collection, have united equally with 
Firenzuola the moat simple naivete to a delicate sweet- 
ness, that difFuses itself over the heart of the reader. 
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His dialc^pie on the Beauty of Women ie reckooed one 
of the beet of his works. It is diffuse, but 
seems to deserve the praise bestowed upon ciwnu'in'*' 
ita language. His translation of the Golden "JJ^"" 
Ass of Apuleius is read with more pleasure than 
the original. The usual style of Italian prose in this, 
accounted by some its boat age, is elaborate, ornate, yet 
not (o excess, with a rhythmical structure apparently 
much studied, vei; rhetorical, and for the most part 
trivial, as we should now think, in ita matter. IIiq 
style of Machiavel, to which, perhaps, the reader's at^ 
tention was not sufficiently called while we were con> 
cemed with his political philosophy, is eminent for 
simplicity, strength, and deamoas. It would not be too 
much to place him at the head of the prose writers of 
Italy. But very few had the good taste to emulate so 
admirable a model. " They were apt to presume," says 
Comiani, "that the spirit of good writing consisted in 
the artificial employment of rhetorical figures. I'hey 
hoped to fertilise a soil barren of argnment by such 
resources. They believed that they should become elo- 
quent by occnmulatiug words upon words, xai phrases 
upon phraaea, hunting on every side for metaphors, and 
exaggerating the most trifling theme by frigid hyper 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Rafl^Ue Borghino, pub- 
lished in 16&4, called II Riposo, is highly praised lullu 
for ita style by the Milan editors ; but it is diffi- Joiwi- 
cult for a foreigner to judge so correctly of these 
delicacies of language, as he may of the general merite of 
composition. They took infinite pauta with their lettem, 
great numbere of which have been collected. Those of 
Annibal Caro are among the best known;' but Fietro 
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Aretmo, Paolo Mannzio, and Bon&dio are also cele- 
brated for their style. The appeatanoe of labour and 
affoctation ia atill lees pleasing in epistolaiy corres- 
pondence than in writings laoia evidently designed for 
the public eye ; and there will be found abundance of 
it in these Italian writeis, eepecially in addieasing their 
superiors. Cicero was a model perpetually before tiieir 
eyes, and whose fiiulta tbey did not perceive. Yet per- 
baps the Italian writings of this period, with their 
flowing grace, are more agreeable ^an tlie senteutiong 
antitheRes of the Spaniards. Both are artificial, bnt the 
efforts of the one are bestowed on diction and cadence, 
those (£ the other display a constant strain to be em- 
phatic and profound. What Cicero was to Italy, Seneca 
Deoame to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character of diffiiee- 
DuTuuU'i neBS ia fbund in ti^ well-known translation of 
TKitofc Tacitus by DavanzatL This, it has often been 
said, be has accomplished in fewer words than the ori- 
ginaL No one, for the most part, inquires into the 
truth of what is confidently said, even where it is ob- 
viously impossible. Bnt whoever knows the Latin and 
Italian languages must know that a translation of Tacitus 
into Italian cannot be made in fewer words. It will be 
found, as might be expected, tiiat Davanzati has suc- 
ceeded by leaving out as mnch as was required to com- 
pensate Uie difference that articles and auxiliary verbs 
made against him. His tmnslation is also censured 
by Comiani," as full of obsolete terms and Florentine 
vulgarisms. 

5. We can place under no better head than the present 
joiduio that lighter literature which, without taking 
*™°- the form of romance, endeavonrs to amuse the 

reader by fanciful invention and gay remark. The 
Italians have much of this ; but it is beyond our pro- 
vince to enumerate productions of no great merit or 
renown. Jordano Bruno's celebrated Spaocio della Bestia 
Trionfante is one of this class. Another of Bruno's light 
pieces ia entitled La Cabala del CavaUo Pegaseo, con 1' 
A^iunta de 1' Asino Cillenico. This has more pro&ne- 
ness in it than the Spaccio della Bestia. The latter, as is 

tqail rank, 11 li not mnch noptorfd ; IMlen to UFa of tr; Ugli nnk froni 
iiur ii It olnjB fouid Id ihu tge Ih their iDfrrlgn. ■ ii.»& 
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well known, was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; as was 
also another little piece, Gli Eroioi Furori. In this be 
has a sonnet addressed to the Bnglish ladies : " Dell' 
Inghilterra o Vaghe Ninfe e BeUc ;" but ending, of 
cunrse, with a compliment, somewhat at the expense of 
these beauties, to " 1' unica Diana, Qual' e tr^ voi quel, 
che tra gl' astri il sole," It bad been well for Bruno if 
he had kept himfielf under the protection of Diana. The 
" chaste beams of that watery moon " were less scorching 
than the fires of the Inquisition. 

6. The French generally dale the b^^inning of an 
(<asy and natural style in their own language pT^Bcb 
from the publication of James Amyot's transla- wiii«n. 
tion of Plutarch in 1559. Some earlier writers, ■^"^°'' 
however, have been mentioned in another place, and 
perhaps some might have been added. The French 
style of the sixteenth century is for the most part difiiiee, 
endlees-in its periods, and consequently negligent of 
grammar ; but it was even then lively and unaffected, 
especially in narration, the memoirs of that age being 
still read with pleasure. Auiyot, accordii^ to some, 
knew Qreek but indifferently, and was perlwps tm that 
accoimt a better model of his own language ; but if he 
did not always render the meaning of Plutarch, he has 
made Plutarch's reputation, and that in some measure of 
those who have taken Plutarch for their guide. It is 
well known how popnlar, more perhaps than any other 
ancient, this historian and moralist has been in France ; 
but it is through Amyot that he has been read. ITio 
style of his translator, abounding with the native idiom, 
and yet enriching the language, not at that time quite 
copious enongh for its high vocation in literature, With 
many words which usage and authority have recognised, 
has always been regarded with admiration, and by some, 
in the prevalence of a less natural taste, with regret. It 
is in French prose what that of Marot is in poetry, and 
Bi:^eets, not an iinoultivated simplicity, but the natural 
grace of a young person, secure of appearing to advan- 
tage, but not at bottom indifferent to doing so. This 
naiveSe, a word which, as wo have neither natmalised in 
orthi^rapby nor translated it, I mnst adopt, has ever 
since been the charm of good writing in France, It is, 
above all, the characteristic of one who may jtistly b« 
V2 
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called the disciple Af Amyot, amd who extols him above 
all other writers in the knguage — Montaigne. The 
^Hcination of Montaigne's manner is acknowledged b; 
all who read him; and with a woise style, or one lesx 
individnally adapted to his character, he would never 
have been the &vourite of the world/ 

7. In the Essays of Montaigne a few passages occur of 
lfoabii0iat strikliig though simple eloquence. Bat it must 
^ ^'^- be admitted that the &miliar idiomatic tone of 
Amyot was better fitted to please than to awe, to soothe 
the mind than to excite it, to charm away the cares ot 
the moment tlian to impart a durable emotion. It was 
also so remote &om the grand style which the writings 
of Cicero and the precepts of rhetoric had taught the 
learned world to admire, that we cannot wonder to find 
some who sought to model their French by a different 
standard. The only one of these, so far as I am aware, 
that &l1s within the sirteenth century is Iht Vair, a man 
not less distinguished in public life than in literature, 
having twice held the seels of France nnder Louis XIII. 
" He composed," says a modem writer, " many woits, in 
which he endeavoured to be eloquent; but he fell into 
the error, at that time so common, of too much wishing 
to Latinise onr mother-tongue. He has been chained 
with fabricating words, such as gponsion, coffitatioa, mn- 
tamelie, dUacidiU, eontemnemmt" ' io, NotwithatAltding 
these instances of bad taste which, when colleoted, seem 
mure monslrone than as they are dispersed in his writ- 
ings, Uu Vair is not devoid of a flowing eloquence, which, 
whether perfectly congenial to the spirit of the language 
or not, has never wanted its imitate and admirers, and 
those very successful and brilliant, in French literature.' 

[ Sh Uie tniclcs on Amfot In BslIIet, tlqull^; M quand una trnmeiH u 
It. 439; Bay^e; 1a Httpe; Blo^. Unl- nrnglfltrat qui anm ea grand cridLl nivfli 
— — -'^-; Pr^fice an* O^uvm da I^ac«I, nn peupla,OD aopF^d'nn pt1iMia,at ~ ' 
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It WBB of coarse the mauner of the bar and of the pulpit, 
after the pulpit laid aside itn buffoonery, far more thau 
that of Amyot and Montaigne. 

8. It ie not in my power to oommnnicate much infor- 
mation au to tiie minor lileratuve of France, s&iire 
One book may be named as being iamiliarly ^^o^pv^ 
known, the Satire Menippee. The firet edition bears 
the date of 1693, but is aaid not to haye appeared till 
1594, containing some allueioiia to events of that yeai'. 
It is a lidicTile on the proceedings of the League, who 
ivere then masters of I'aria, and has commonly been 
ascribed to Leroy, canon of Honen, though Passerat, 
Fitbou, Kapin, and others, are said to have had some 
share in it. This book is historically curious, but I do 
not perceive that it displays any remarkable degree of 
humour or invention. The truth appears so much 
throughout, that it cannot be ranked among ■works of 
fiction,' 

9, In the scanty and obscure productions of the English 
press under Edward and Mary, or in the early Bugiiah 
years of Elizabeth, we should search, I con- >™*"- 
oeive, in vain for any elegance or eloquence in writing. 
Yet there is an increasing espertuesB and fluency ; and 
tile language insensibly rejecting obsolete foims, the 
manner of our writers is leea imcouth, and their sense 
more pointed and perspicuoiw than before. AVileon's 
Art of Bhetorique is at least a proof that some knew the 
merits of a good style, if they did not yet bring their 
rules to bear on their own language. In Wilson's own 
manner there is nothing remarkable. The first book 
w^hich can be worth naming at all is Asciam's . , 
Schoolmaster, published in 1570, and probably 

Itnir le> mui lie FluDce, qal n'lll M if Ipor pitria, vralmant dipiw da tella 
mil en alts diug*. pour eu iae d^clU cturgs. Bi Is iltete mist tl^ Aigne d'cui. 
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written Bcane yean before. Archam is pUin an^ strong 
in hi« style, Imt without grace or wumtli ; liis sentences 
haye no harmony of etmoture. He stands, however, as 
fitr as 1 have Been, above all other writera in the first 
half of the queen's reign. The best of these, like Begi- 
nald Scot, express their meaning well, but with no 
attempt at a rhythmiool structnre or fignr»tive Isjigaage ; 
they are not bod writers, because their solid sense is 
aptly oonveyed to the mind ; bnt they are not good, 
because they have little selection of words, and give no 
pleasure by means of style. Pnttenham is perhaps the 
first who wrote a well-measured prose ; in bis Art of 
English Foesie, published in 15B6, he is elaborate, sta- 
dioua of elevated and chosen enression, and rather 
diffuse, in the manner of the Italians of the sixteenth 
century, who affected that fulness of style, and whom he 
probably meant to imitate. Bat in these later yeats of 
the queen, when almost every one was et^r to be dis> 
tingiiished (or sharp wit or ready learning, the want of 
good models of writiiw in our own laugua^ gave rise to 
some perversion of me public taste. Thoughts and 
words began to be valutd, not as they were just and 
natural, bnt as they were removed from common appre- 
hension, and most exclusively the original property of 
those who employed them. This in poetry showed 
itself in affected oonoeita, and in prose led to the pedant^ 
of recondite mytholt^cal allusion, and of a Latinised 
phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of this dass is the 
Eaphi« Eupbues of Lilly, a book of little value, but 
ofiSij, ^laoii deserves notice on account of the in- 
fluence it is recorded to have had npou the court of 
Mizabeth ; an influence also over the public taste, which 
is manifested in the literature of the t^e." It is divided 
info two parts, having separate titles ; the first, " Eu- 
phues, the Anatomy of Wit ;" the second, " Enphnes 
and his England." This is a very dull story of a youi^ 
Athenian, whom the author places at Naples in the first 
part, and brings to England in the second ; it is full of 
dry commonplaces. The style which obtained celebrity 

k [Eaphnn, Ht. OoDler ttdnka. tu leoiDd edJlini. Witls Rhn tfa* fliM 
pubHibtd eu-lj Id itTl; HtloH hiul b ■dlDm to IMO.— 1U1.J 
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is antiihetioal and BenteiitionB to affectation ; a perpetual 
etfort witt no adequate suoceaa rendering the book equally 
disugreeable and ridiculoiu, though it might not be difB- 
cult to find passages rather more happy and ingenious 
than the roat, '^e following specimen is taken at ran- 
dom, and, thongh sufficiently chaiaoteristic, is perhaps 
rather unfEtTourablo to Lilly, aa a little more affected 
and empty than usnaL 

11. " The sharpest north-east wind, ray good Euphues, 
doth never last three days, tempests have but a short 
time, and the more violent the Uiunder is tiie less per- 
manent it ifl. In the like manner it felleth out with 
jars and carpings of friends, which, begun in a moment, 
are ended in a moment. Kecessaiy it is that among 
friends there should be some thwarting, but to continue 
in anger not oonTeoient : the camel first troubleth the 
water before he drink ; the frankincenfie is bnnied before 
it smell ; friends are tried before they be trusted, lest, 
shining like the c&rbunole ae thongh mey had fire, they 
be found, being touched, to be without fire. Friendship 
should he like the wine which Homer, much commend- 
ing, called Maroneum, whereof one pint being mingled 
with five qnariB of Avater, yet it keepeth his old sfa-ength 
and virtue, not to be qualified by any discurtesie. Where 
salt doth grow, nothing else can breed ; where friendship 
fB built, oo offence can harbour. Then, Euphues, let 
the falling ont of friends be the renewing of affection, 
that in this we may resemble the bones of the lion, 
which, lying still and not moved, begin to rot, but, 
being stricken one against another, break out like fire, 
and wax green." 

12. "The lords and gentlemen in that court ^of Eliza- 
beth) are also an example," he says in a subsequent 
paas^e, " for all others to follow, true types of nobility, 
the only stay and staff of honour, brave courtiers, stout 
soldiers, apt to revel in peace and ride in war. In fight 
fierce, not dreading deaUi; in friendship firm, not break- 
ing promise ; oourtooos to all that deserve well, cruel to 
none that deserve ill. Their adversaries they trust not 
— that showeth their wisdom ; their enemies they feai 
not — that arguetb their coumge. They are not apt to 
proffer injuries, not fit to take any ; loth to pick quar- 
rels, but longii^ to revenge them." Lilly pays great 
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ii>iupUn)eiit8 to tlie ladies for beauty and modesty, and 
i>Terlt>a<b EJizabeib \nih pau^yric. "Toaching tlie 
beauty uf this prince, her cuunteuasce, her majesty, hei 
peraoD^^, 1 cannot think that it may be sitfficiently 
commended, when it oannot be too much marvailed at ; 
HO that I am oouBtrained to Bay, as Praxitelea did when 
he began to paint Venus and her son, who doubted 
whether the world could afford colours good enough for 
two such fair faces, and I whether mj tongue can yield 
words to blaze that beauty, the perfection whereof none 
can imagine ; which, seeing it is eo, I must do like thoGe 
that want a clear sight, who, being not able to disoem 
Ihe sun in the sky, are inforced to behold it in the 
wafer." 

13. It generally happens that a style devoid of sim- 
tu popa- plicity, when first adopted, becomes the object 
'*^''- of admiration for ilH imagined ingenuity and 
difficulty; and that of Suphnes was well adapted to a 
pedantic generation who valued nothing higher than 
nr-fetched allusions and sententious precepts. All the 
ladies of the time, we are told, were Lilly s scholars — 
" she who spoke not Enphuiam being as little regarded 
at court as if she coald not speak French." "His in- 
vention," says one of his editors, who seems well worthy 
of him, " was eo curiously strung, that Elizabeth's court 
held his iiotos in admiration." ' Shakapeare has ridi- 
culed this style in Love's Labour's Loet, and Jonson iu 
Every Man out of his Hnmour ; but, as will be seen on 
comparing the extracts 1 have ^ven above with the 
language of Holofemes and Fastidions Brisk, a little in 
the tone of caricature, which Sir Walter Scott has height- 
ened in one of his novels, till it bears no great resem- 
blance to the real Enphues. I am not sore that Shak- 
speare has never caught die Euphuistic style, when he 
did not intend to make it ridicnlous, especially in some 
speeches of Hamlet. 

14. The first good prose writer, in any positive sense 

SMoei'i of the word, is Sir Philip Sidney. The Arcatlia 

Ar.'adifc appeared in 1690. It has been said of the author 

of this famous romance, to which, as such, we shall have 

800U to revert, that " we may regard the whole literwy 

" In Blugr. Brll«ml«,mt.lUl; 

Google 
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oliaracter of Uiat age as in some sort derived and de- 
bconded from him, and hb work as the foiintain from 
wHioli all tlie Tigorons ehoots of that period drew some- 
thisg of their veidiire and strength. It was indeed the 
Arcadia which finit taught to the contemporary writers 
that inimitable interweavirig and oontei^re of words, 
that bold and unshackled nse and application of them, that 
art of giving to language, appropriated to objects the moat 
common and trivial, a kind of acquired an^ adventitious 
loftinees, and to diotiun in itself noble and elevated a 
sort of superadded dignity, that power of ennoblii^ the 
eeatimenta by the lai^nage, and the language by the 
sentiments, which so often ezcit«s our admiration in 
perusing tlie writera of the age of Elizabeth," ° ITiia 
pan^yric appears a good deal too strongly expressed ; 
and perhaps the Arcadia had not this great inflnence 
over the writers of the latter years of £lizsbeth, whose 
agi is, in tlie passage qnoted, rather too indefinitely men- 
tioned. We aie sometimes apt to mistake an improve- 
ment apringing from the general condition of the public 
mind fiir imitation of the one writer who has first dis- 
played the effects of it. Sidney is, as 1 have said, our 
earliest good writer ; but if the Arcadia had never been 

Cbliahed, I cannot believe that Hooker or Baoon would 
ce written worse. 

15, Sidney's Defence of Poeaie, as has been suimised 
by his last editor, was probably written about hi> otitMt 
1581. I should incline to place it later than ofi"*"!*'. 
the Arcadia;" and he may perhaps allude to himeelf 
'where he says, " some have mingled matters herotual 
and pastoral." This treatise is elegantly composed, with 
perhapa too artificial a construction of sentences ; the 
sense is good, but the expression is very diffuse, which 
gives it too much the air of a declamation. The great 
praise of Sidney in this treatise is, that he has shown 
the capacity of the English language for spirit, variety, 
gracious idiom, and masouline firmnesa. It is worth 
notice that under the word poesy he iuolndee such woi'ks 
as his own Arcadia, or in short any fiction. " It is not 

■ RMiHpedlH Bxrieir, tdL II. p. 41. wu written [n ItSD. and tb« [>«[eim ct 
■■ raoodi, •poteH in NIcolu'i pdltlnn PomIs In IHQ^IMI.] 
id V*v\aoi^% HbapKPiJ;. uyt tbe AruuUt 
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rhyming uid ventng thxt nuketh poesy ; one may be a 
poet without Tersing, and a Tersifier without poetiy," 

Id But th« fineat, as well as th» moat philoam^ical, 

-^ writer of the EiiEabetfaait period is Hookor. 
' The first book of the fkwleoMtioal Polity is ri 
ttiis day one of the maateipieces of English eloqaenoe. 
His periods, indeed, are generally mn^ too long and 
too intrioate, but portions of them are often beaatifblly 
rhythmical ; his language is rich in £ugUsh idiom with- 
ont vulgarity, and in words of a Latin source without 
pedantry ; he is more uniformly solemn than the usage 
of later times permits, or even wan writorB of that time, 
such as Bacon, oonvenaat with mankind as well aa 
books, would have reckoned necessary ; but the example 
of ancient orators and philosophers upon themes so 
grave as those which he discnsaes may justify the 
serious dignity &om which he does not depart. Hooker 
is pertiaps the first of such in England who adoniod his 
prose with the images of poetry ; but this he has done 
more judiciously and with mon moderation than others 
of great name ; and we must be bigots in Attic sevsrity 
be^ra we can object to some ot his grand figures of 
speech. We may pruso him also for avoiding the saper- 
fluous luxury of quotation, a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding age wore so frequently wrecked. 

17. It must be owned, however, by every one not 
(ih,„,„^g, absolutely blinded by a love of scarce books, 
£»u1kUkii that the prose literature of the queen's reign, 

"*"■ taken generally, is but very mean. The pe- 
dantic Euphuism of Lilly overspreads the productions 
which aspire to the praise of politeness ; while the com- 
mon style of most pieces of circumstance, like those of 
Martiu Uar-prelate and liis answerers (for there is little 
to choose in this respect between parties), or of such 
ofibrts at wit and satire as oamo from Greene, Nash, and 
other worthies of our early stage, is low, and, with few 
exceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of these have 
a certain utility in the illustration of Shakspeare and of 
anoieat loanners, which is neither to be overlooked in 
our Oi^Titenipt for such trash, nor to be mistaken for in- 
trinsio merit. If it is alleged that I have not read 
enough of the Elizabethan literature to oensure it, I 
must reply that, admitting my slender acquatutance with 
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tiie nnmberlen little books QuA some yeara Binoe need 
to be sold at vast prices, I may still draw an 'inference 
from tlie inability of their admirers, or at least pur- 
obaaeTB, to prodnce any tolerable specimens. Let the 
labours of Sir Egerton Brydges, me British Biblio- 
grapher, the Censura Literaria, the Bestitnta, collec' 
tions 80 oopious, and formed with bo muoh industiy, 
Bpeak for the proee of the queen's reign. I would again 
repeat that good sense in plain language was not always 
wanting upon serious subjects ; it is to polite writing 
alone that we now refer.' Spenser's dialogue upon the 
Stat« of Ireland, the Brief Conceit of English Policy, 
and several other tntots, are written aa such treatiges 
ehoidd be written, bat tbey are not to be counted in the 
list of eloquent or elegant compositions. 



Sect. II. — On Ceiticism. 



-18. In the earlier periods with which we have been oon- 
versanti criticism had been the humble hand- suu of 
maid of ttie ancient writers, content to explain, Cri"':'™' 
or sometimes aspiring to restore, but seldom presuming 
to censure their text, or even to justify the superstitious 
admiration that modem scholars felt for it. There ie, 
howover, a diHerent and far higher criticism, which 
excites and guides the taste fur truth and beauty in 
works of imagination — a criticism to which even the 
great masters of langu^e are responsible, and &om 
which they espeot their reward. But of the many who 
have sat in this tribunal, a small minority have been 
recognised as rightfal arbiters of the palms they pretend 
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to confer, and an appeal t< 
ittmt away tbe judges in 
decision. 

19. It is a proof at leaat of the talents and courage 
Boui^t which distingniBhed Jnlins Cseear Scaliger that 
Piitua. j,^^ fyg^ ^^f gji ^Q modems (or, if there are es- 
ceptions, Ihey muHt be partial and inconsiderable), 
undertook to reduce the whole art of voiEe into system, 
illustrating and confirming every part by a profusion of 
poetical literature. His Poetics form an octavo of about 
1)00 pages, closely printed. We can give but a slight 
sketch of so extensive a wo^. In the first book ho 
treats of the different species of poems ; in the second uf 
different metres; the third is more miscellaneo'iis, but 
relates chiefly to figures and turns of phrase ; ^e fourth 
proceeds 'with the same subject, but these two are very 
comprehensive. In the fifUi we come to apply these 
principles to criticism ; and here we find a comparison 
of various poets one with another, especially of Homer 
with Virgil. The nixth book is a general criticism on 
all Latin poets, ancient and modem. The seventh is a 
kind of Bupplement to the rest, and seems to contain all 
the miscellaneous matter that he found himself to have , 
omitted, together with some questions purposely re- 
served, as he tells us, on account of their difficulty. 
His compariHon of Homer with Virgil is veiy 
feKmroi elaborate, extending to every simile or other 
vi^^i to passage wherein a resemblance or imitation can 
be observed, as well as tu the general manage- 
ment of their epic poems. In this comparison he gives 
an invariable preference to Vii^l, and declares that the 
difference between these poets is as great as between a 
lady of rank and the awkward wife of a citizen. Hustens 
he conceives to be far superior to Homer, according to 
the testimonv of antiqnity ; and the poem of Hero and 
Ijeander, which it does not occur to him to suspect, is 
the only one in Greek that can be named in competitioi) 
with Virgil, as he shows by comparison of the said poem 
with the very inferior effusions of Homer. If Mnsteua 
had written on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he would have 1^ the Iliad and 
Odyssey iar behind.' 

KTlpidt, KrtiHlteel. loug^ raeUui mm The tUUmrina It ■ qwdiiigD i^ SaJV 
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20. These opinions will not miee Scoliger'a taste very 
greatly in our eyes. But it is not perhaps enrprising that 
an Italian accuetomed tu the polished efteminacy of 
modem verse, both in his language and in Latin, should 
be delighted with the poem of Hero und Leander, whirh 
has the sort of charm that belongs to the statues of Bac- 
chus, and soofhea the oar with Toluptwma harmony, 
while it gratifies the mind with elegant and pleasing 
imagery. It is not, however, to be taken for granted 
that Scaliger ia always mistaken in his judgments on 
particular pass^es in these greatest of poets. The su- 
periority of the Homeric poems is rather incontestibfo 
in their general effect, and in the vigorous originality at 
his verse, than in the selection of circumstance, senti- 
ment, or expression. It would be a sort of prejudice 
almost as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to refuse 'Uie praise 
of real poetic superiority to many passages of Vii^l, 
even as compared with the -Iliad, and far more with the 
Odysaey. If the similes of the older poet are more pic- 
turesque and animated, those of his imitator are more 
appropriate and parallel to the subject. It would be 
raflier whimsical to deny this to be a principal merit in 
a comparison. Scaliger sacrifices llieocritus as much 
as Homer at the altar of Virgil, and of oonine Apol- 
lonius has little chance with so partial a judge. Horace 
and Ovid, at least the latter, are also held by Scaliger 
superior to the Greeks whenever they come into com- 
petition. 

21, In the fourth chapter of the sixth book, Scaliger 
criticises the modern Latin poets, beginning with Ma- 
rullus ; for, what is somewhat remarkable, he says that 
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he had beea unable to aee the Latin poems of Petrarch. 
_,„_. He rat«s Harnllua low, thongh he dwells at 
«'t^!i^ length on his poetry, and thinks no bett«r of 
^^ Angurellns. The continxiatioD of the .^hioid 

by Maphiens be highly pnuses; Augerianm 
not at all ; Mantnan has some genina, bnt no skill ; and 
Scaliger is indignant that some ignonnt schoolmasteTs 
should teach from him rather than from Vii^l. Of 
Doletbe speaks with great severity; his nnhappy fate 
does not atone for the oadneBS of hia reives in tiie eyes 
of so stem a critic ; " the fire did not purify him, but 
rather he polluted the fire." Falingenius, thongh too 
diffuse, he aocoonts a good poet, uid Cotta aa an imita- 
tor of Catullus, Paleanus aims rather to be philosophical 
than poetical. Oaatiglione is excellent ; £embng wants 
Tigour, and sometimes elegance ; he is too fond, as many 
others are, of trivial words. Of PoUtian Scaliger doee 
not speak highly ; he rather resembles Statius, has no 
grace, and is careless of harmony. Vida is reckoned, 
he says, by most the first poet of our time ; he dwells 
therefore, long on the Ars Poetioa, and extols it highly, 
though not without copious censuro. Of Yida's other 

rms the Bombyx is the beet. Fontanus is admirable 
everything, if he had known where to stop. To 
ijannazariue and Fracastoriua he ass^ns the h^heet praise 
of universal merit, but places the h^ at the head of the 
whole band. 

22. The Italian language, like those of Greece and 

Borne, had been hitherto almost exclusively 
inBnmn treated by grammariane, the superior criticism 
"[•J* havii^ litUe place even in tno writings of 

Bembo. But soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, the academies established in many cities, dedicating 
much time to their native language, began to point out 
beaatieB, and to animadvert on defects beyond the ^o^ 
vince of grammar. The enlihuBiastio admiration of Pe- 
trarch poured itself forth in tedious commentaries upon 
every ^rord of every sonnet; one of which, illnstrated 
with the heavy prolixity of that age, would sometimes 
be the theme of a volume. 8ome philosophical or tbeo- 
logical pedants spiritualized hie meaning, as had been 
attempted before : the absurd paradox of denying the 
real existence of Laura is a known specimen of their 
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refinements. Many wrote on the Eubject of hie love for 
her; and a few denied its Platonic purity, whicL how- 
ever the academy of Femira thought &t to decree. One 
of the heretics, by name CreBci, ventured also to main- 
tain that she was married ; bat tiiiB probable hypothesis 
had not many followers.* 

23. Meantime a multitude of new -versifierB, chiefy 
close copyists of the style of Petrarch, iay open DiapQ„ of 
to the malice of their competitors, and the 9°"^'' 
strictness of these self-ohosen judges of song. 
A critical controveny that spiimg ^y about 1558 be- 
tween two men of letters, very pronuncnt in their age, 
Annibal Garo and Ludovico Castelvetro, is celebrated 
in the annals of Italian literature. The former had 
published a oaitzone in praise of tb.e king of Franoe, be- 
ginning — 

V«D[t« ftU* orabn da' grm g^l d' qto. 

Castolvetro made some sharp animadversions on thie ode, 
'which seems really to deserve a good deal of censure, 
being in bad taste, tni^d, and foolish. Caro replied with 
the bitterness natuml to a wounded poet. In this there 
might be nothing unpardonable, and even his abusive 
language might be extenuated at least by many prece- 
dents in literary story ,- but it is imputed to Caro that he 
e:tcited the Inquisition gainst his suspected adversary. 
Castelvetro had been of the celebrated academy of Mo- 
dena, whose alleged inclination to Protestantism had 
proved, several years before, the canse of its dissolu- 
tion, and of the persecution which some of its members 
suffered. Castelvetro, though he had avoided censure at 
that time, was now denounced about 1560, when the 
persecution 'was hottest, to the Inquisition at Rome. He 
obeyed its summons, but soon found it prudent to make 
bis escape, and reached Chiavenna in the Griaon do- 
minions. He lived several years afterwards in safe 
quarters, but seems never to have made an open profes- 
sion of the reformed &ith,' 

24. Castelvetro himself is one of the most considerable 
among the Italian critics; bu]t his taste is often lost in 

' CrwcimlieiJ, Slofla dells Tolgiir CrSBdnHieBl, li. «l ; Tlnboschi, i. 31 j 
Fnetla. II. 2«>-309. Qlngajni. tIL 3ti ; ConJoil, tL tL 
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BTibtlfity, and his fastidioOB temper seeiBs to have sought 
nothing so mnoh as occasion for censure. Hid 
S^H^ greatest work is a connnentary npon the Poetics 
g"J^ of Aristotle ; and it may justly claim respect, 
not only as the earliest exposition of the theory 
of criticism, but for its acuteneas, erudition, and inde- 
pendence of reasoning, which diaclaims the Stagirite as 
a master, though the difiusencHs usual in that age, and 
the microscopic subtlety of the writer's mind, may render 
its perusal tedious. Twining, one of the best critics oa 
the Poetics, has said, in speaking of the commentaries of 
GastelTetro, and of a later Italian, Bern, that " their pro- 
lixity, their scholastic and trifling subtlety, their useless 
tediousness of logical analysis, their microscopic detectiou 
of difficulties invisible to the naked eye of common sense, 
and their waste of confutatioii upon objections made only 
by themselves, and made on purpose to be confuted — all 
this, it must be owned, is disgusting and repulsive. It 
may sufficiently release a commentator from the duty of 
reading their works throughout, bat not from that of 
examining and consulting them ; for in both these writers, 
but more especially in Beni, there are many remarkR 
equally acute and solid ; many difficoltiea will be seen 
clearly stated, and sometimes successfully removed ; 
many things usefully illustrated and clearly explained ; 
and if their freedom of censure is now and then disgraced 
by a little disposition to cavil, this becomes almost a 
virtue when compared with the servile and implicit ad- 
miration of Dacier." ' 

25. Castelvetro in his censorious humour did not spare 
the greatest shades that repose in the laurel 
of Om^ groves of Pamassua, nor even those whom na- 
^teim. t***"*! pride bad elevated to a level with them. 
Homer is leas blamed than any other ; but 
frequent shafts are levelled at Virgil, and not always 
unjustly, if poetry of real genius could ever bear the 
extremity of critical rigour, in which a monotonous and 
frigid mediocrity has generally found refuge." In Dante 
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Le finds fault with the pedantry that has filled hie poetna 
with tenus of ecience, unintelligible and unpleasing to 
ignomtit men, for whom poenui are chiefly designed.* 
Ariosto he charges with pl^iariam, laying unnecesaary 
fltreas on his borrowing some stories, as thAt of Zerbino, 
&om <]lder books ; and eyeu objects to his introdnotiou 
of false names of kings, aince we may as well invent new 
mountains and livers, as violate the known truths of 
history.' This punctilious cavil is very characteristic of 
Castelvetro. Yet he sometimes reaches a strain of 
philosophical analysis, and can by no means be placed 
in the ranks of criticism below La Harpe, to whom, by 
hia attention to verbal minuteness, as well as by the 
acrimony and eelf confldonce of his character, he may in 
some measure be compared. 

26. The Ercolano of Varchi, a aeiies of dialogues, lie- 
longs to tiie inferior but more numerous class Er™imnoot 
of critical writings, and, al^er some general ob- Varchi, 
ecrvationa on speech and language as common to men, 
turns to the favourite theme of his contemporaries, their 
native idiom. He is one who with Bemho contends that 
the hingnage should not be called Italian, or even Tueoan, 
but Florentine, though admitting, what mi^ht be ex- 
pected, that few ^ree to this except the natives of the 
city, Varchi had written on the side of Caro against 
Castelvetro, and though upon the whole he does not 
speak of the latter in the Ercolano with incivility, cannot 
rei^train his wrath at an assertion of the stem critic of 
Modena, that there were ee famous writers in the Spanish 
and French as in the Italian langn^e. Varchi even 
denies that there was any writer of reputation in the 
first of these, except Juan de la Mena, and the author of 
Amadis de OauL Varchi ia now chiefly known as the 
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author of a respectable history, wMob, on acoount of its 
Binoerity, was nut published till the hu>t century. Tbe 
piejudioe that, in conuuon nith some of bis fellow-citi- 
zens, be entertai;;ed in favour of ths popular idiom of 
Florence, has affected the style of his history, which is 
reckoned botb tedionely diffuse and deficient in choice of 
phrase.* 

27. Varchi, in a passage of tbe Krcolano, having ex- 
c„,^ tolled Dante even in preference to Homer, gave 
nnraboDt rise to a controversy wherein some ItiliaQ 

critios did not hesitate to point out the blemishes 
of tbeir countryman. Bulgarini was one of these. 
M^zoni undertook the defence of Dante in a work of 
considemble length, and seems to have poured out, stall 
more abundantly than bis contemporarieB, a torrent of 
philosophical disquisition, Bulgarini replied agaiii to 
him.* Crescimbeni speaks of these disouseions as having 
been advantageous to Italian poetry.'' Tbe good effects, 
however, were not very sensibly manifested in the next 
century. 

28. Florence was the chief scene of these critical wars. 
Aaienj Cosmo I., the most perfect type of tbe prince of 
«t Fki- Machiavel, sought by the eaconnigement of 
""^ literature in tbis its most insoonous province, 
as he did by the arts of embellishment, both to bring 
over the minds of his subjects a forgetfulness of liberty, 
and to render tbem tmapt for its recovery. Tbe Aca- 
demy of Florence resounded with the praises CKf Petrarch, 
A few seceders from tbia body establisbed tbe more cele- 
brated academy Delia Crusca, of tbe sieve, whose appella- 
tion bespoke the spirit in which they m&mt to sift all 
they undertook to judge. They were soon engaged, and 
witb some lews to their fiime, in a oontroverey npon tbe 
Gierusalemme Liberata. Camillo Fellegrino, a Nea- 
politan, bad pnbiisbed in 1584 a dialogue on epic poetry, 
entitled H Caraffa, wherein he gave the preference to 
Taeso above Arioeto. Though Florence bad no peculiar 
interest in tbis question, tbe acadenucians tbought them- 
selves guardians of the elder bard's renown; and Tasso 
had oSended tbe citizens by some reflections in one of 
bis dialogues. The academy permitted themselves, in a 
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formal reply, to place even Fulci and Boiardo above 
TasBO. It WB8 easier to vindicate Ariosto from some of 
Fell^rino's censures, which are couched in the pedantic 
tone of insisting with the reader that he oi^ht not to 
be pleased. He has followed Caatelvetro in several 
criticisnui. The rules of epic poetry so long observed, 
be maintains, ought to be reckoned fiindamental prin- 
ciples, which no one can dispute without presumption. 
The academy answer this well on behali of Ariosto. 
Their censures on the Jerusalem apply in part to the 
characters and incidents, wherein tbey are sometimes 
right, in part to the language, many phraseB, according 
to them, being bad Italian, as pietose for pie in the first 

2d. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had written two 
quarto volumes on the style of Boccaccio, aa- a»iTUU'« 
sailed the new epic in two treatieea, entitled ■usckuo 
L'lnfiuinato. Tafiso's Apology followed very *™' 
soon ; but it has been sometimes thought that these 
criticisme, acting on bis morbid intellect, though ho 
repelled them vigorously, might have influenced him to 
that waste of labour, by which, in the last years of his 
life, he changed bo mudii of his great poem for the weree. 
The obscurer insects whom envy stiiTed up against its 
glcry are not worthy to be remembered. I'he chief 
praise of Salviati himself is that he laid the foundations 
of the first classical dictionary of any modern languf^, 
the Yooabulario della Cnieca.'' 

30. Bouterwek has made us acquainted with a treatise 
in Spanish on the art of poetry, which he regards ptnianD'a 
as the earliest of its kind in modem literatore, Ajtjl 
It could not be so according to the date of its '™"'' 
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poblication, which is in 1596; hut the author, Alouzo 
Lopez Fiuciano, was physician to Charles V., and itwae 
therefore written, in all probaMIity, many years before it 
appeared from the press. The title is mther quaint, 
Philosophia Antigua Foetioa, and it is written in the 
form of letters. Fiuciano in the first who discovered the 
Poetics of Ariatotle, which he had diligently studied, to 
be a fragmeut of a larger work, as is now generally 
admitted. " Whenever Lopez Pinctano," says Boat«r- 
wek, "abandons Aristotle, hia notions respecting the 
different poetic styles are as confused as Uloso of bia 
contemporaries i and only a few of his notions and dis- 
tinctions can be deemed of importance at the present day. 
But bis name is deserving of bonoorable remembrance, 
for he was the first writer of modern times who endea- 
voured to establish a philosophic art of poetiy; and, 
wth all his veneration for Aristotle, he was Uio first 
scholar who ventured to think for himself, and to go 
somewhat iarther than his master." ■ The Art of Poetry, 
by Joan de la Cueva, is a poem of the didactic class, 
containing some information as to the history of Spanish 
verse,' ITie other critical treatises which appecu^ in 
Spain about this time seem to be of little importtwce ; 
but we know by the writings of Cervantes, that the 
poets of the age of PbUip were, as usual, followed by the 
animal for whose natural prey they are designed, the 
sharp-toothed and keen-scented critio. 

31. Finance produced very few books of the same class. 
fnarb The Institutiones Oratoriw of Omer Talon is 
uaiu«» oi an elementary and short treatise of rhetoric." 

"'™'' Baillet and Gonjet give some praise to the Art of 
Poetry by Pelletier, published in 1556," The treatise of 
Henry Stephens, on the Conformity of the French Lan- 
guage with the Greek, is said to contain very good obser- 
vations.' But it must be (for I do not recollect to have 
seen it) rather a book of grammar than of superior criti- 
cism. The Bhetorique Fran^aise of Fouquelin (1555) 
seems to be little else than a summary of rhetorical 

■HI«.ofSiBUi.Ut.,p.323. liBidUel.lll.Ml!OonJel,Ui.M. Pel- 
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figures' That of ConrcelloB, in 1567, 19 not mnch bet- 
ter." All theso relate ratlier to prose than to poetry. 
From tte number of verBifiers in France, and the popu- 
larity of Itonsard and his school, we might have expected 
a la^er harvest of oritics. Faaquier, in his valuable 
miscellany, Les Kecherohes de la France, has devoted a 
few pa^s to this subject, hat not on an extensive or sys- 
tematic plan ; nor can the two Biblioth&qnes Fran<;aiHes, 
by Ija Croix du Maine and Verdier, botn published in 
1584, though they contain a great deal of information as 
to the literature of France, with some critical estimates 
of books, be reckoned in the class to which we are now 
adverting. 

32, Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and 
much employed under Elizabeth, is the author wii-oni 
of an " Art of Rhetorique," dated in the preface *"?'\ 
Januaiy, 1663, The rules in. this troafise are "™1'>* 
chiefly &om Aristotle, with the help of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, but his examples and ilhistiations are modem. 
Warton says that it is the first system of criticism in our 
language." But in common use of the word it is no cri- 
ticism at ^1, any more than the treatise of Cicero de 
Oratore ; it is what it professes to be, a system of rhe- 
toric in the ancient manner; and, in this sense, it had 
been preceded by the work of Leonard Cox, which has 
been mentioned in another place. Wilson was a man of 
considerable learning, and his Art of Rhetorique is by no 
means without merit. He deserves praise for censuring 
the pedantry of learned phrases, or, as he calls them, 
" strange inAftorn terms," advising men "to speak as is 
commonly received ;" and he censures also what was 
not less pedantic, the introdnction of a French or Italian 
idiom, which the travelled English affected in order to 
show their politeness, as the scholars did the former to 
prove their erudition. Wilson had before published an 
Art of Logic. 

33. The first English crifdcism. properly speaking, that 
I find, is a short tract by Gaacoyne, doubtless OMwym; 1 
thepoetof that name, phlished in 1575; "Cer- ^""^ 
tain Notes of Instruction concerning the making of Verre 
or Rhyme in English." It consists only of ten pages, 
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bat the obserrationa are jadiciuns. Gaacoj^e reoom- 
meuda ibat the Bentence should, aa far as poasible, ba 
fiuished at the oloae of two lines in the couplet measure. 
VVebbe, aathor of a "DiaoouTBe of Englisb Poetry" 
(1686), is copious in oomparison with Gaseoyne, though 
he stretcbea but to eeventy pages. Bis taste is better 
shown in his praise of Spenser for tbe Shepherd's K&len- 
dar, than of Gabriel Harvey for his " reformation of oar 
English verse ;'' that is, by forcing it into nnoonth Latin 
meatmree, which Webbe has himself moat unhappily 
attempted. 

34. A superior writ«r to Webbe waa George Fntteii- 
', ham, whose " Art of English Poesie," published 
in 1589, is a small quarto of 258 pages in three 
books. It is in mauy parta very well written, 
in a measured prose, rather eiaborato and diffuse. He 
quotes occasionally a little Greek. Among the contem- 
porary English poets, Puttenbam extols "for eclogue and 
pastoral poetry Sir Philip Sidney and Master Cbaloner, 
and that other gentleman who wrote the late Shepherd's 
Kalendar. For ditty and amorous ode I find Sir Walter 
Bawleigh's vein most lofty, insolent [uncommon], asd 
passionate ; Master Edward Dyer for elegy most sweet, 
solemn, and of high conceit; Gascon [Qasooyne] for a 
good metre and for a plentiful vein ; Fbaer and Golding 
for a learned and well-connected verse, specially in trans- 
lation, dear, and very faithfully answering their author's 
intent. Others have alno written with much facility, 
but more conunendably perh^s, if tbey had not written 
60 much nor so popularly. But last in recital and first 
in degree is the queen our sovereign lady, whose learned, 
delicate, noble muse easily snrmounteth all the rest that 
have written before her time or since, for sense, sweet- 
ness, and subtilty, be it in ode, el^y, epignon, or any 
other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, wherein it diall 
please her majesty to employ her pen, even by eo much 
odds as her own excellent estate and degree ezceedeth 
all the rest of her moat humble vaasala." » On this it may 
be remarked, that the only specimen of Elizabetfa'spoetty 
which, as far as I know, remains is prod^onsly bad,^ 
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In Bome passages of Pntteuluun we fiud an appioacL ta 
the higher proTiuce of philoaophioal criticiBm. 

35. These treatiHea of Webbe and Puttenham may 
have been preceded in order of writing, though si,,„y-, 
not <d pablication, by the performance ot a Defence at 
more illnstriouaaTithor, Sir Philip Sidney. His ^'^■ 
Defence of Poesy was not published till 1596. The De- 
fence of Poesy has already been reckoned among the 
polite writings of the Elizabethan age, to which class 
it rather belongs than to that of criticism ; for Sidney 
rarely comes to any literary censiire, and is still farther 
removed from any profonud philosophy. Hia sense is 
good, but not ingenious, and the declamatory tone weak- 
ens ite efect. 



Beot. III. — On Woreb of Fiction. 

BgnOi (ud BanucH Id lul; (Dd Spda— BtdDBf^ Anadla. 

36, Thb novels of Bandello, throe parts of which were 
published in 1554, and a fourth in 1573, are nocc^koI 
perhaps the best known and the most admired B«"»eiioi 
in that species of composition after those of Boccaccio. 
They have been censured as licentious, but are far less 
BO than any of preceding times, and the reflections are 
usually of a moral cast. These, however, as well as the 
speeches, are very tediuos. There is not a little pre> 
dilection in Bandello for sanguinary stories, Oingneni 
praises these novels for just sentiments, adherence to 
probability, and choice of interesting subjects. In these 
respects we often find a superiority in the older novels 
above those of the nineteenth century, the golden age, 
as it is generally thought, of fiotitious story. But, in 
the management of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish 
novelists show little skill ; they are worse cooks of better 
meat ; they exert no poWer over the emotionfl beyond 
what the intrinsic nature of the events related must pro- 
duce ; they sometimes describe well, but with no great 
imagination; they have no strong conception of cbarac- 
ter, no deep acquaintance with mankind, not often much 
humour, no vivacity and spirit of dialogue. 
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37. The Hecatomithi, or Hundred Tales, of Giraldi 
Bf ciBihUf '-'"**'"'' l**^^ become known in England by the 

' Teooorati that ^hakHiieare has hadtotliemintwo 
iustances, Cymbelise and Measure for Measure, for the 
iiabjeols of his plays. Cinthio has also borrowed from 
himself in hia own tragedies. He is stiil nkore fond ot 
dark tales of blood than Bandello. He aeoms ooni-e- 
queatly to luve posseHsed an nnfortunate influence over 
me stage ; and to him, as well as his brelhrett of the 
Italian novel, we trace those scenes of improbable and 
di^^ting horror from which, though the native taste 
and gentlenoRS of Shakspeare for the most part disdained 
snch helps, we recoil in almost all the other tn^edians 
of the old English school. Of the remsining Italian 
novelists that belong to this period it is enough to men- 
tion Erizzo, better known as- one of the fonndeis of 
medallio science. Hia Sei Giomate contain thirty-eix 
novels, callod Avvenimenti. They are written with in- 
tolerable prolixity, but in a pure and even elevated tone 
of morali^. This character does not apply to the novels 
of Lasca. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Margaret, qneon 
BiibB ^^ Navarre, and first published in 1558, with 
yiiwnof the title "Histoire dea Amana fortune," are 

avuie. principally taken from the Italian collections 
or from the fabliaux of the tronvenrs. Though free in 
language, they are written in a much less licentious 
spirit than many of the fonner, but breathe throughout 
that anxiety to exhibit the clei^, especially the r^ulare, 
in an odious or ridiotdous light, which the principles of 
their illustrious authoress might lead us to expect Belle- 
forest translated, perhaps with some variation, the novels 
of Bandello into French.' 

39. Few probably will now dispute that the Italian 
Spaitib novel, a picture of real life, and sometimes of 
™™™ true oircuinstanp.es, ia perused with less weari- 

'^' ness than the Spanish romance, the alternative 
then offered to the lovers of easy reading. Bnt this had 
very numerous admirers in that generation, nor was the 
taste confined to Spain. The popularity of Amadis de 
Gaol and Pahnerin of Oliva, with their various con- 
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tinuators, hae been already mentioned.' One of tbeee, 
" Palmerin of England," appeared in French at Lyone in 
1555. It is uncertain who was the original author, or in 
what lai^u^e it was first written. Cervantes hae ho- 
noured it with a place next to Amadis. Mr. Sonthey, 
though he condescended to abridge Fatmerin of England, 
thinks it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adventure. 
Several of the tales of knight-errantry that are recorded 
to have stood on the nnfortunate shelves of Don Qnixote 
belong to this latter part of the century, among which 
Don Bellianis of Oreeoe is better known by name tban 
any other. These romances were not condemned by 
Cervantes alone. " Every poet and prose writer," eayb 
Bonterwek, " of onltivated talent Ltbonred to oppose the 
cont^on." * 

40. Spain was the parent of a romance in a very 
diflbrent style, but, if less absurd and better ii|,^„[ 
written, not perhaps much more interesting Modi*. 
to us than those of chivalry, tJie Diana of '°^°'- 
Montemayor. Sannazaro'e b^uti^l model of pastoral 
romance, the Arcadia, and some which had been written 
in Portugal, take away the merit of originality from 
this celelffated fiction. It furmed, however, a school 
in this department of literature, hardly leas numerous. 
according to Bonterwek, than the imitators of Amadis." 
The language of Montemayor is neither laboured nor 
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Kffeoted, and, thougb. Bometimea of i&ther too formal a 
Bolemnity, eiipecially in whftt the author thonght pliilo 
sophy, is remarkably harmonious and elevated ; nor is 
he deficient in depth of feelit^ or fertility of imagi- 
nation. Yet the story seems incapable of attracting 
any reader of this age. The Diana, like Sannazaro's 
Arcadia, is mingled with much lyric poetry, which 
Bouterwek thinks is the soul of the whole compoeition. 
Cerrantes indeed condemns all the longer of these poems 
to the flames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana. 
Yet this romance, and a continuance of it by Gil Polo, 
had inspired his own youthful genius in the GUtlatea. 
The chief merit of the Galatea, published in 1 584, con- 
sista in the poetry which the story seems intended to 
hold bother. In the Diasa of Mont^major, and even 
in the Qalatea, it has been supposed that real adventures 
and characters were generally shadowed— a practice not 
already without precedent, and which, by the French 
especially, was curied to a much greater length in later 
times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this 

Nwci in ^'^^t'*^ f**"" ^^ novels in the picaitsque style, 

unpicti- of which Lazarillo de Tormes is tiie oldest 

^^ extant specimen. The continuation of this 

little work is reckoned inferior to the part 

written by Hendoza himself; but both together are 

amusing and inimitably short.* The first edition of the 

Guimiui moirt celebrated romance of this class, Gnsman 

d AiferadM. ij'Aifaraohe, falls within the sixteenth century. 

It was written by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have 

lived long at court. He might there have acquired, 

not a knowledge of the tricks of common rogues, tut an 

experience of mankind, which is reckoned one of the 

chief merits of Mb romance. Many of his stories ^so 

relate to the manners of a h^her class than that of his 

hero. Guzman d'Al&rache is a sort of prototrfpe of 

Gil Bias, though, in fact, Le Sage has borrowed very 

freely from all the Spanish novels of this sohooL The 

adventures are numerous and diversified enough to 

amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has displayed a great 

• Tbasf^ Ibe DDntlnnallcHi of IjiuriUo wbola wml which hu miida IB e«iii» 
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deal of good sense in Itis reflections, which are expreesed 
ui the pointed, uondeosed style affected by moet writcrH 
ot Spain. Cervantes has not hesitated to borrow from 
him one of Sancho's celebrated adjudications, in the 
well-known case of the lady, who was less pngnociotis 
in defence of her hononr than of the parse awarded by 
the court as its compensation. This stoiy is, however, 
if I am not mist^^n, older than either of them/ 

42. It may require some excuse that I insert in this 
place Las Oneiras de Granada, a history of LuOaer- 
certain Moorish factions in the last days of that ?*''^. 
kingdom, both becanse it has been usually re- 
ferred to the seventeenth century, and because many 
have conceived it to be a tme relation of events, it 
purports to have been translated by Oines Perez de la 
Hita, an inhabitant of the city of Hurcia, from an Arabic 
original of one AbenHamili. Its late English translator 
seems to entertain no doabt of its authenticity ; and it 
has been sagaciously observed that no Christian conld 
have known the long genealogieB of MooriBh nobles 
which the book contains. Most of those, however, who 
read it without crednlity, will feet. I presume, little 
difficulty in agreeing with Antonio, who ranks it " among 
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Milesian fobleB, though veiy pleasing to thoee who have 
nothing to do." The Zegris and Abencerragea, with all 
their romantio explaite, seem to be mere creations of 
Gautilian imuginalion ; nor baa Conde, in his excellent 
history of the Moon in Spain, once deigned to notice 
them even as fabnlona; so mnch did he reckon this 
famous production of Perez de la Hita below the hlsto- 
ri&n's r^fard. Antonio mentions no edition earlier than 
that of Alcala in 1604; the English translator names 
IGOl for the date of its publication, an edition of which 
year is in the Musenm ; nor do I find that any one has 
been aware of an earlier, published at Sarago^ in 1595, 
except Bruaet, who mentions it as rare and little known. 
It appears by tiie same authority that &ere is another 
edition of 1698. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain contri- 
sidneT'i buted something, yet hardly so much as hns 
Atcudii. if^ji supposed, to Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 

the only original production of this kind worthy of 
notice which our older literature can boast. The 
Arcadia w«s published in 1590, haying been written, 
probably, by its highly accomplished author abont ten 
yours before. 

44. Walpole, who thoi^ht fit to display the dimen- 
itd du- sions of his own mind, by announcing that he 
'^""■- could perceive nothing remarkable in Sir Philip 

Sidney (us if the suffrage of Europe in what he admits 
to be an age of horoes were not a decisive proof that 
Sidney himself overtopped those sons of Anak), says of 
the Arcadia, that, it is " a tedious, lamentable, pedantio 
pastoral romance, which the patience of a young viigin 
in love cannot now wade through." We may doubt 
whether Walpole could altogether estimate the patience 
of a reader so extremely unlike himself; and hia epi- 
thets, except perhaps the first, are inapplicable : uio 
Arcadia is more free from pedantty than most boolcs of 
that age ; and though we are now so accustomed to a 
more stimulant diet in fiction, that few would read it 
through with pleasure, the story is as sprightly as most 
other mmanues, sometimes indeed a little too much so, 
for the Arcadia is not quite a book for "young virgins," 
of which some of its admireis by hearsay seem not to 
have been aware. By the epithet " pastoral," we may 
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doubt whether Walpole knew mnch of this romance 
beyond its name ; for it has &r less to do with shepherds 
than with courtiers, though the idea might probably be 
euggested by the popularity of the Diana, It does not 
api^ear to me that the Aioadia is more tiresome and 
uninteresting than the generality of that cIbhs of long 
I'omances, proverbially among the most tiresome of all 
books; and, in a lees lastidions age, it was read, no 
doubt, even as a story with some delight.' It displays 
a superior mind, rather complying with a temporary 
taste than affected by it, and many pleasing passages 
occur, especially in the tender and innocent loves of 
Fyrocles and Fhiloclea. I think it, nevertheless, on 
the whole, inferior in sense, style, and spirit to the 
Defence of Poesy. The following passage has some 
appearance of having eu^ested a well-known poem in 
the next etgfi to the lover of Sacharieaa ; we may readily 
believe that Waller had turned over, in the glades of 
Fenshurst, the honoured p^es of her immortal uncle :' — 
45. "The elder is named Pamela, by many men not 
deemed inferior to her sister; for my part, when I 
marked them both, methought there was (if at least 
such perfections may receive the word of more) more 
Bweetness in Philoclea, but more majesty in Pamela: 
methought love played in Fhiloclea's eyes, and threatened 
in Pamela's ; methought Philoolea's beauty only per- 
suaded, but so persuaded as all hearts must yield ; 
Pamela's beauty used violence, and such violence as no 
heart could resist, and it seems that such proportion is 
between their minds. PhUoolea so bashful, as if her 
excellenoiee had stolen into her before she was aware; 
80 humble, that she will put all pride out of counte- 
nance; in sum, such proceeding as will stir hope, but 
teach hope good manners: Pamela, of high thoughts, 
who avoids not pride with not knowine her excellenoies, 
but by making that one of her excellencies to be void 
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of pride ; ber motber'a wiadom, greatness, nobility, bnt, 
if I cangueaa aright, knit with a mgie oonatent t&naipaT." 
46. 1& AJ-cadia iftanAa quite alone among English 
fictions of this centniy. But many were trans- 
S^^ Uted m the reign of Elizabeth from the Italian, 
f^^ French, Spanish, and even Latin, among which 
Painter's Palace of Pleasiue, whence Shakepeare 
took several of his plots, and the numerous labours of 
Antony Munday may be mentioned. PalsLerin of In- 
land in 1580, and Amadis of Gattl in 1592, were among 
these; otheiB of less value were transferred irom the 
Spanish test by the same industrious hand ; and since 
these, while still new, were eufGcient to furnish ali the 
gratification required by the public, our own writers 
did not mtich task their invention to augment the stock. 
They would not have been very Buccesefnl, if we may 
judge by such deplorable specimens as Breton and 
Greene, two men of considerable poetical talent, have 
left us.^ The once famous stoiy of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, by one Johnson, is of rather a superior 
class ; the adventures are not original, but it is by no 
means a translation &om any single work.' MsJlory'e 
famous romance, La Mort« d' Arthur, is of mnch earlier 
date, and was first printed by Caxton. It is, however,- 
a trouslation from several French romanoes, though 
written in very spirited language. 
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Char VIII. TARTAGLIA AND CARDAN— ?ELLETIEK. 



OHAPTEE VIII. 



Sgct. I. — On Uathehatical and Fmtsical SciEncB. 



1. Thi breach of faith towM^s Tartaglia, by whicli 
Cardan communicated to the world the method Tu-bgiia 
of BolTing cubic equations, having rendered ""ic«rdsn. 
tiiEm enemiea, the injored party defied the aggresBor to 
a contest, wherein each should propose thirty-one pro- 
blems to be solved by the other. Can^ accepted the chal- 
lenge, and gave a list of his problems, bat devolved the 
task of rceeting his antagonist on his disciple Ferrari. 
The problems of Tartaglia are so much more difficult than 
' those of Cardan, and the latt«r'8 tepreeentative m fre- 
quently &iled in solving them, as to show the former in 
a high rank among algebraists, thongh we have not so 
long a list of his discoveries.* This is told by himself in 
a work of miscellaneous mathematical and physical learn- 
ing, Quesiti ed invenzioni diverse, published in 1646. 
In 156S he pat forth the first part of a treatise, entitled 
Trattato di nnmeri e misure, the second part appearing 
in 1660. 

2. PelletieF of Mans, a man advantageously known 
both in literature and science, published a short Ai^bn oi 
treatise on algebra in 1554. He does not give P'"*"'"'- 
the method of solving cubic equations, but Button is 
mistaken in supposing that he was ignorant of Cardan's 
work, 'vrhich he quotes. In &ct be promiseB a third 
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book, this treatiBe being divided into two, on the higher 
])artB of algebra; but 1 do not know whether this be 
tuuud in any subsequent edition. Pelletier docs not em- 
ploy the Bigna + and — , which had been invented by 
S:ifeliu8, nsing^ and m instead, but we find the sign V 
of irrationality. ^Vhat is perhape the most original iii 
this treatise is, that its author perceived that, in a qua- 
dratic etpiatioQ, where the root is rational, it must be a 
divisor of the absolute number,' 

3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Eobert Eecord, in 
r™^., 1557, we find the eigna + and — , and, for the 
'J;'t|*"'">» first tinie, tiiat of equally =, which he in- 
^ vented.* Bocord knew tliat a quadratic equa- 
tion has two roots. Tho scholar, for it is in dialogue, 
having beenperplexed by this as a difficulty, the master 
answers, " That variety of roots doth declaio ihat one 
equation in number may serve for two Beveral questions. 
But the form of the question may easily instruct yon 
which of these two roots yon shall take for your purpose. 
Howbeit, sometimee you may take both."'' He says 
nothing of cubic equations, having been prevented by an 
inteiTuption, the nature of which he does not divulge, 
from continuing his algebraic lessons. We owe there- 
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fore nodung to Becord but lua inventioTi of a eiga. As 
these ftrtificea not only abbreviate, but clear up the pro- 
oem of reaeoning, each sncceoaiTe impruTement in nota- 
tion deserves, even in the most oouoiee sketch of mathe- 
matical history, to be remarked. But certainly they do 
not exhibit texy peculiar ingenuity, and might have oo< 
ourred to the most ordinary student. 

4. The great boast of France, and indeed of ^gebraioal 
Kience gonerally, in this period, was Francia ^^^ 
Tiete, oftener called Vieta, ao truly eminent a 
man that he may well spare laurels which are not his 
own. It hae been obeerved in another place, that after 
Montncla had rescued &om the hands of Wallis, who 
claims everything for Harriott, many algebraical methods 
indisputably contained in the writings of bis own coan- 
tryman, Coesoli has come forward, with sn equal c<^enoy 
of proof, asserting the right of Cardan to the greater num- 
ber of them. But the following steps in the pn^reBa of 
algebra may be jnstly attributed to Vieta alone, hii di*cu- 
1. We mnst give the first place to one less dif- "rt«- 
fUiult in itself than important in its results. In the 
earlier algebra, alphabetical characters were not gene* 
rally employed at all, except that the Bes, or unknown 
quantity, was sometimes set down R. for the sake of 
brevity. Stifelins, in 1544, first employed a literal 
notation, A, B. C, to express nnknown quantities, while 
Cardan, and, according to Cossali, Luca di Boigo, to 
whom we may now add Leonard of Pisa himself, make 
some use of letters to express indefinite numbers.* But 
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Vieta firat applied them aa general BymbolB of qoantily, 
and, b; thus fomung the scattered elements of Bpeciona 
analysia into a system, has been juetly reckoned the 
fiinnder of a science whioh, from its extensive applica- 
tion, has made the old problems of mere nnmetical 
algebra appear elementary and almost trifiing. "Algebra," 
Bays Kastner, " from famishing anintiiDg eniguAS to the 
Cosaists," as he oalU the first teachere of the art, " be- 
came the logic of geometrical inrention,"' It ironld 
appear a natoral conjecture, that the improTemeot, to- 
w^^ which so many steps had been taken by others, 
might occur to the mind of Vieta simply as a means of 
saving the trouble of arithmetical operatiooB in working 
out a problem. But those who refer to big treatise enti- 
tied De Arte AnalytiGa Isagoge, or even the first p>^e of 
it, will, I conceive, give credit to the author for a more 
Bcientifio view of his own invention. He calls it logigtice 
speoiosa, as opposed to the logistice numerosa of the 
older analysis ; ' bis theorems are all general, the given 
quantities being considered as indefinite, nor does it 
appear that be substitnted letters for the known qaan- 
tities in the investigation of particular problems. What- 
ever may have suggested this great invention to the mind 
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of Tieta, it baa altogether changed the character of hia 
adence. 

5. Secondly, Yieta imderetood the tranefonnAtion of 
eqtiatdons, so as to clear them from oo^ffioients or ourd 
TDotB, OF to eliminate the second term. This, however, 
is paiiJy clumed by Cossali for Cardan. Yet it eeema 
that the process employed by Cardan was mach less 
neat and sliort than that of Vieta, which is still in qsc,^ 
3. He obtained a solntioii of cnbic eqnationfi in a different 
method from that of Tartaglia. 4, " He ehowB," saya 
Uontucla, " that when the tmlcnown quantity of any 
equation may have eeveral p«»itivevalnea, for it mnat be 
admitted that it ia only these that he conaiders, the 
Eecond term has for ita co-efficient the sum of these 
Taloes with the aign — ; the third has the 'sum of the 
prodncts of tliese values multiplied in pairs; the fourth, 
the sum of saoh products ukultiplied m threes, and so 
forth ; finally, that the absolute term is the product of all 
the v(J.n,ee, Here is the discovery of Harriott pretty 
nearly made." It ia at least no small advance towards 
it.' Cardan is aaid to have gone some way towards this 
iheory, bnt not with much cleameas, nor extending it to 
equations above the third d^jree. 5. He devised a me- 
thod of solving equations by approximation, aualogous 
to the process of extracting roots, which has been super- 
seded by the invention of more compendious rules." 
6. He has been regarded by some as the true anther of 
the application of algebra to geometry, giving copious 
esamples of the solution of probloma by thia method, 
thoi^ all belonging to straight lines. It looks like a 
eign. of the geometrical relation under which he contem- 
plated his own science, that he tmiformly denominates 
the first power of the unknown quantity (oftw. But thia 
will be found in older writers." 




6. " Algebra," says n philosoplier of the present day, 
" was still only ui iugooions art, limited to tlie iuvesti- 
Mtioa of nnmbera ; Vieta diaplayed all ite extent, aad 
instituted general expreeslons tor partdcnlar reralta. 
Having profoundly meditated on the nature of algeloa, 
he perceived that the chief charactcriatio of the acienoe 
is to express relations, Newton with the some idea de- 
fined algebra an iiniyeraal arithmetic. The first eon- 
aeqnencea of this general prinoiple of Vieta were his own 
applioation of his speoions analysis to geometry, and the 
theory of curve lines, which is dne to Descartea ; a fruit- 
fnl idea, from which the aualj'ais of innctions, and the 
most emblime diaooTeries, have been deduced. It haa 
led to the notion tliat Deecartea ia the first who applied 
algebra to geometry ; bat t^iia invention ia really dne to 

koAA tbe mlftllDD dT algebtft to nugnl- poor viprlmer dn quuitlUa tod^to^ 

of bLi la ArwmAiuLytkini lugosB'^U/ npr^eDtcr pv da UgncB. On volt Id 

■Iwir. Bal II li Bqnillf UTUIn, *1 htH conuneDl ki modenm ODi 6ie UBentt i 

b««i otnerred befun. Hut Tiragtli and » lerFtr df> letlna d'alpbubet (totaa 

Cardiui, md mixli older wilten, OriioMl poor expiimet in qnudiA cotuiiw^ 

u vpll u EDiopua, katw Uh hhub ; It Joog lempA ataui VLbt«. k qui « ■ ktni. 

wu bj lulp dT gwroeUT. wUch Qu^an bll4 h tort one aotation qn'll &T>dnll 

cdU T<Ei rigia, Hut tlM ftfiner nwdv Ma ptut-Mre falnrmuaterJnsqn'kATtiliite. 

great dlauverj i>f d» aolntloii of cable et que laat d'al^bnlilfla modonm out 

cqaatloda. CiwU. U. IM. Cudan, An anployfc avaiit le gfomktn Fnnfaia. 

" ■ ' ~ • • ■ — c, PaclDlo. « 
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Vieta; for he leaolTed geometrical problems by alge* 
braio analyBis, aod oonstmcted figures by meaos of 
these solutions. These inveetigatjons led him to the 
theory of anguhir Becfdons, and to the general eqntttions 
which express the values of chords," ° It has been ob- 
served above, that this leqniies a alight limitation as to 
the solution of problems. 

7, The Algebra of Bombelli, published in 1589, ia the 
only other treatise of the kind durii^ this period that 
seems worthy of much notice. BombeUi saw better thou 
Car<iAii the nature o£ what is called the irreducible case 
in cubic equations. But Vieta, whether after Bombelli 
or not is not certain, had the aame merit." It is remark- 
able that Vieta seems to have paid tittle r^ard to the 
discoveries of his predooesson. Ignorant, probably, of 
the writinga of Becord, and perhaps even of those of 
gtifelius, he neither uses ttie sign = of equality, em- 
plojdng instead the clumsy word ^quatio, or rather 
j5Eqiietur,' nor nnmeral exponents ; and Hutton <^ 
ser^-es that Vieta's algebra has, in consequence, the 
appearance of being older than it is. He mentions, 
however, the signs 4- and — , aa usual in his own time. 

8. Amidst the great prepress of algebra through the 
sixteenth eentmy, the geometers, content with Geometm 
what the ancients had left them, seem to have <•' ^iif 
had little care bnt to elucidate their remains. ^" 
Euclid was the object of their idolatry; no feult oonld 
be acknowledged in h^ elements, and to wiite a verboEe 
commentary upon a few propositions was enough to 
make the reputation of a geometer. Among the almost 
innumerable editions of Euclid that appeu«d, thoBe of 
Commandiu and Clavius, both of them in the first rank 
of mathematicians for that age, may be distinguiahed. 
Commandin, especially, was much in request m Eng- 
land, where he was frequently reprinted, and Montucla 
calls him the model of commentators for the pertinence 
and sufBciency of his notes. The commenttoy of Cla- 
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vins, tliongh a little prolix, aoqnired a still liigher re- 
putatioii. We owe to Commandin editions of t£e more 
difficult geoioeterB, Arohimedes, Pappus, and Apollo- 
niuB ; bat he attempted little, and that without success, 
beyond the province of a translator and a commentater. 
Maorolyous of Ueasimi bad no saperior among contem- 
porary geometers. Beeidea his edition of Archimedes, 
and other labonrs on the ancient mathematioianB, he 
struck out the elegant theory, in which others have fol- 
lowed him, of dednoii^ the properties of the conic sec- 
tions from those of the oone itself. But we mxist refer 
the reader to !Uontuola, and other historical and Ho- 
graphical works, for the leas distipgaiahed writers of the 
sixteenth ege.'' 

9. The extraordinary labour of Joachim Bhieticns ia 
jnachhn his trigonometrical oaloulatious has been men- 
^'™"'™- ticmed in our first voloioe. His Opua Pal»< 
tinum de Triangulis was published from his manoscript 
by Valentine Oiho, in 1594. Bnt the work was left 
incomplete, and the editor did not accomplish what 
Joaohim had designed. In his tables the sines, tangents, 
and secants are only oaloulated to ten instead of fift«en 
places of decimals. Pitiscus, in 1613, not only com- 
pleted Joachim's iiitenti(»i, Imt carried the minnteBees 
of calculation a good deal &rtheT.' 

10. It can excite no wonder that the Bystem of Coper- 
Copemieaa nicos, simple and beautiful as it is, met witii 
"^'7' littie encouragement for a long time after ita 
promulgation, when we reflect upon the natural obstacles 
to its reception. Mankind can in general take these 
theories of the celestial moToments only upon trust from 
philosophers; and in this instance it required a very 
general concurrence of competent ju^es to oreroome 
the repugnance of what oall^ itself common sense, and 
was in fact a prejudice as natural, as universal, and as 
irresistible as oould influence human belief. With this 
was united another, derived from the language of Scrip- 
ture ; and tbough it might have been sufficient to 
answer, that phrases implying the rest of the earth and 
motion of the sun are merely popular, and such as those 

« Montukii. Kigmn. HaUon. Bl(«.UiiiT. ■ Kgataob, p. HI. 
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who are best ocmTinced of the opposite doctrine must 
employ in ordinary lai^uage, this was neither gatiefac- 
tory to the vnlgar, nor recognised by the church. Nor 
were the aBtrooomerB in general much more favourable 
to the new theory than either the clergy or the multi- 
tude. They had taken pains to familiarise tJjoir under- 
standings with the Ptolemaic hypothesiB ; and it may 
be often observed that those who naTe once mastered a 
complex theory are better pleased with it than with one 
of more simplicity. The whole weight of Aristotle's 
name, which, in the sixteenth centnTy, not only biassed 
the judgment, but eng^^ the passions, connected as it 
was with general orthodoxy and the preservation of 
established systems, was thrown into the scale against 
Copemious. It was asked what demonstration oould 
be given of his hypothesis ; whether the movomenla of 
the heavenly bodies oould not be reconciled to the 
Ftolemaio ; whether the greater quantity of motion, and 
the compKcatod arrangement which the latter required, 
oould be deemed sufficient objections to a scheme pro- 
ceeding from the Author of nature, to whose power and 
wisdom our notions of simplicity and facility are in- 
applicable ; whether the moral dignity of man, and his 
peculiar relations to the Deity, unfolded in Scripture, 
did not give the world he inhabits a better claim to 
the place of honour in the universe, than oould be pre- 
tended, on the score of mere magnitude, for the sun. 
It must be confessed that the strongest presumptions 
in favour of the system of Copemicue were not dis- 
covered by himselt 

11. It is easy, says Montada, to reckon the number 
of adherento to the Gopemicaa theory during the six- 
teenth century. After fUueticua, they may be nearly 
reduced to Beinhold, author of the Prussian tables ; 
Bothman, whoni Tycho drew over afterwards to his own 
system; Christian Wursticius (Ursticius), who made 
some proselytes in Italy ; finally, Msestlin, the illus- 
trious master of Kepler. He might have added Wright 
and Gilbert, for the credit of England. Among the 
Italian proselytes made hy Wursticius, we may peihaps 
name Jordano Bruno, who strenuously asserts the Coper* 
nican hypotheds ; and two much greater authorities in 
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physic^ soieno«, Benedetti and Galileo himrelf. It is 
evident that the pKpondentnoe of valuable suSrages 
irtiB already on the side of troth.* 

12. The predominant disioclinafion to contravene the 
Trdn apparent testimonies of Bense and ScTiptnre 
'"'^ had, perhaps, more effect than the desire of 

OT%inality in Bu^eetijig the middle course taken hy 
Tycho Bnkhe. He was a Dane of noble birth, and eariy 
draivn, by the impulse of natural genius, to the stady 
of astronomy. Frederic III., his Bovereign, after Tyoho 
had already obtained some repntation, erected for him 
the observatory of Uranibnrg in a small isle of the Baltic 
In this solitude he passed above twenty years, accnmo' 
lating the most exteneive and accurate observations 
which were known in Europe befbre the discovery of 
the t«leBCope and the improvement of astronomical in- 
struments. These, however, were not published till 
1606, though Kepler had previcnsly nsed them in his 
TaliulsB Bodolphijue. Tycno himself did far more in 
this essential department of the astronomer than any of 
his predecessors ; his resonroes were much beyond those 
of Copernicus, and the latter years of this century may 
be said to make an epoch in physical astronomy. Fre- 
deric, landgrave of Hesse, was more than a patron of the 
science, lie observations of that prince have been 
deemed worthy of praise long after hie rank had ceased 
to avail them. The emperor Bodolph, when Tycho had 
been driven by envy from Denmark, gave him an asylum 
and the means of carrying on his observations at Prague^ 
where he died in 1601. He was the first in modern 
times who made a catalogue of stare, regieterii^ their 
positions as well as his instruments permitted him. This 
catalogue, published in his Progymnasmata in 1602, 
contained 777, to which, from Tycho's own mannacripts, 
Eepler added 223 stars.' 

13. In the new mundane system of. Tycho Brahe, 
Hisiviiem. ^^"^ though first regularly promulgated to 

the world in his Progymnasmata, had been oom- 
municated in his epistles to uie landgrave of Hesse, he 
supposes the five planets to move round the sun, but 
carries the son -itself with these five satellites, as well as 
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the moon, ronnd tbe eartli. Though ibis, at least at the 
time, might explain the known phenomena aa wel] as the 
two other theories, its want of simplicity a1wa;fe pre- 
vented it« reception. Except Longomontanua, the 
countryman and disciple of Tycho, scarce any conspicu- 
ons astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, if it had 
been devised some tune sooner, would perhaps have met 
with better sncoess. But in the seventeenth century, 
the wise aU fell into the Copemican theory, and the 
many were content without any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical astronomy may be 
assigned to Tyoho. Anstotle had prononnoed comets to 
be meteors generated below the orbit of the moon. But 
a remarkable comet in 15TT having led Tycho to observe 
its path aocarately, he oume to the oonclnsion that these 
bodies are &r beyond the lunar orbit, and that they para 
throngh what had always been taken for a solid firma- 
ment, environing the starry orbs, and which plays no 
small part in the system of Ptolemy. He was even 
near the discovery tf their elliptic revolnlion, the idea 
of a curve round the sun having struck him, though he 

. oould not follow it by observation," 

15. The acknowledged necessity of reforming tbe 
Julian calendar gave in tMs age a great im- ortgiiTiiin 
portance to astronomy. It is unnecessary to ^''ittidjir. 
go into the details of this change, effected by the au- 
thority of Gcr^ory XIU., and &e skill of Lilins and 
Glavius, the mathematicians employed under him. The 
new calendar was immediately received in all countries 
acknowledging the pope's supremacy : sot so much on 
that account, though a discrepancy in the ecclesiastical 
reckoning would have been very inconvenient, aa of its 
real superiority over the Julian. The Protestant coun- 
tries came much more slowly into the alteration ; truth 
being no longer truth when promulgated by the pope. 
It is now admitted that the Gregorian calendar is very 
nearly perfect, at least as to the computation of the solar 
year, uiough it is not quite accurate for the purpose of 
finding Easter. In that age it had to encounter the 
opposition of Mcestlin, an astronomer of deserved repu- 
tatioui and of Scaliger, whose knowledge- of chronology 
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ought to hare made bim co&Tenant with the subject, but 
wko, by a method of squaring the circle, which he an- 
nouncea with great confidence as a demouBtratioii, showed 
the world that his genius did not guide him to tbe exact 
soiencee.* 

16. The science of optics, as well as all other branobes 
_^^ of the mixed matbematics, fell very short of 

astronomy in the number and Bucoesa of ite 
promoters. It was carried not much iarther than tbe 
point where Alhazeo, Vitello, and Boger Bacon left it. 
JJaurolycuB, of Messina, in a treatise publifibod in 1675, 
though written, according to Montncla, fifty years be- 
fore, entitled Theoremata de Ltunine et llmbra, has 
mingled a few novel truths with error. He explains 
rightly tJie iaot that a ray of light, received through a 
small aperture of any sluipe, produces a circular illu- 
mination on a body intercepting it at some distance ; 
and points out why different defects of vision are reme- 
died by convex or concave lenses. He bad, however, 
mistaken notions as h> the visual power of the eye, which 
he ascribed not to the retina but to the crystalline hu- 
mour ; and on the whole, Maurolycus, though a very 
distii^nisbed pbilosopher in that age, seems to have 
made few considerable discoveries ia physical eoience.' 
Baptista Porta, who invented, or at least made known, 
the camera obeoura, though be dwells on many optical 
phenomena in bis M^a Natuialie, sometimes making 
just observations, had little insight into the principles 
that eiplain them.' The science of penpective has been 
more frequently treated, especially in this period, by 
painters and architects than by mathematicians. Albert 
Durer, Serlio, Vignola, and especially Pemzw, distin- 
guished theuuelves by praotioal treatises ; but the geo- 
metrical principles were never well laid down before the 
work of Guido Ubaldi in 1600." 

17. This author, of a noble &mily in the Apennines, 
Medi 1 TBjikB high also among the improvers of theore- 
tical mecbanics. This great science, checked, 

like so many others, by the erroneous principles of Aris- 
totle, made soaroe uiy pn^ress till near tbe end of the 
century. Catdan and Tartaglia wrote upon llie subject, 
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but their aonteneas in abatzact matliematice did not com- 
pensate for a want of acouiate observation and a strange 
looseness of reasoning. Thaa Cardan infers tbat the 
power required to sustain a weight on an inclined plane 
varies in the exact ratio of the ai^le, becanse it vazuehes 
when the plane is horizontal, and becomee equal to the 
weight when the plane is perpendicular. But tbia must 
bo the oase if the power follows bjij otiier law of direct 
variation, as that of the sine of inclination, that is, the 
he^;ht, which it really doee.'' Tarteglia, on his part, 
conceived that a canuon'ball did not indeed describe two 
sides of a parallelograin, as was conunonl; imagined 
even by scientific writers, but, what is hardly lees ab- 
surd, that its point-blank direction and line of pcipen- 
dicuiar descent are united by a circular arch, to which 
they are tangents. It was generaUy agreed till the time 
of Quido Ulwldi, that the arms of a lover charged with 
equal weights, if displaced from the horizontal position, 
'would recover it when set at liberty. Benedetti of Turin 
bad juster notions than his Italian contemporaries ; he 
ascribed the oentriii^al force of bodies to their tendency 
to move in a straight line ; he determined the law of 
equilibrium for the oblique lever, and even understood 
the composition of motions.' 

18, If, indeed, we should give credit to the sixteenth 
oentuiy for all that was actually discovered, and even 
reduced to writing, we might now proceed to the great 
name of Galileo. For it has been said that his treatise 
Delia Scienza Mecoanioa was written in 1592, though 
not published for more than forty years aftei'wards.'' 
But as it has been our rule, with not many exceptions, to 
date books &om their publication, we must defer any 
mention of this remarkable work to the next period. The 
experimente, however, made by Galileo, when lecturer 
in mathematics at Pisa, on falling bodies, come strictly 
within our limits. He was apjwinted to this office in 
1589, and left it in 1592. Among the many unfounded 
assertions of Aristotle in physics, it was one tbat the 
velocity of falling bodies was proportionate to their 
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weigttB ; Galileo took advantage of the leaning tower of 
Pisa to prove the contrary. Bnt this important, thongh 
obvious experiment, wbiot laid open nnieh of die 
theory of motion, displeased the adherents of Aristotle 
so highly that they compelled him to leave Pisa. Be 
80on obtained a ohair in the nniveraity of Padna, 

19. Bnt on the same principle that we exclude the 
suuanf work of Galileo on meohauics from the six- 
suT^noL teenth century, it seems reaeonable to mention 

that of Simon Stevinus of Bmges ; sinue the first edition 
of his Statics and Hydrostatics was printed in Dutch aa 
early as 1585, though we can hardly date it£ reception 
iunong the scientific public before the Latin edition in 
1608. SteviauB has been chiefly known by his discovery 
of the law of equilibriimi on the inclined plane, whiti 
had baEQed the ancients, and, as we have seen, was 
mistaken by Cardui. Stevinns supposed a flexible 
chain of uniform weight to descend down the sides of 
two connected planes, and to hang in a sort of festoon 
below. The obain would be in equilibrio, because, if it 
began to move, there would be no reason why it should 
not move for ever, the circumstances being unaltered 
by any motion it could have ; and thus there would be a 
perpetual motion, which is impossible. But the part 
below, being equally balanced, must, separately taken, 
be in equilibrio; consequently the part above, lying 
along the planes, must also be in equilibrio ; and hence 
(he weight of the two parts of the chain must be equal, 
or if that lying along the shorter plane be called the 
power, it will be to the other as the lengths ; or if there 
be but one plane, and the power hang perpendicularly, 
as the height to the length. 

20. The first discovery made in hydrostatics since the 
Hydro- time of Archimedes is due to Steviuus. He 
aiaiin. found that the vertical pressure of fluids on a 

horizontal surface is as the product of the base of the 
vessel by its height, and showed the law of pressnie 
even on the sides.' 

21. The year 1600 was the first in which England 
Gtiheri produced a reiuarl^ble work in pbyeioal sci- 
on the ence ; but this was one sufficient to raise a 
""*" lasting reputation for its author. Gilbert, a 
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pbjmcian, in Ha Latin treatiee on the magwet, not only 
coUeated all the knowledge which others had poeseseed 
on that Bnbject, but bec&me at once the father of experi- 
mental philosophy in this island, and by a singular 
felicity and aoutenesa of geulns, the founder of theories 
which have been revived after the lapse of ages, and are 
almost universally received into the creed of the soienco. 
ITie magnetism of the earth itself, his own original 
bypothesis, nova ilia nostra et inandita de tellure sen- 
tentia, coxild not, of course, be confirmed by all the 
experimental and anal<^cal proof, which has rendered 
that doctrine accepted in recent philosophy ; but it was 
by no means one of thoee vague conjectures that aie 
sometimes nndnly applauded, when they receive a con- 
firmation by tbe favonr of fortune. Ho relied on the 
analogy of terrestrial phenomena to those exhibited by 
what he calls a terrelht, or artificial spherical magnet. 
What may be the validity of his reasonings from experi- 
ment it is for those who are conversant with the subject 
to determine, but it is evidently by the torch of experi- 
ment tbat he was guided. A letter &om Edward 
Wright, whose authority as a mathematician is of some 
value, admits the terrestrial magnetism to be proved. 
Gilbert was also one of our earliest Copemicans, at least 
as to the rotation of the earth ;' and with Us usual 
sagacity inferred, before the invention of the telescope, 
that there are a multitude of fixed stars beyond the 
reach of our vision.' 

' 'Hr.WlKwelt think! UutGUbeiivu known uirUiIng o( ODbot. h« migbl id 
Bure dmblflil tboal Ifai ■mmal Ihin liie leut bne svoldal lbs laampttni Ihit 
dJurnul modon of Uw onh, ind Inrninu nothiiig wu to be known. 
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22. ZoOLMT and botany, in the middle of the siztoeudi 
Oanr'a ccntury, wero as yet almost neglected fields of 
z»ioOT- knowledge ; scarce auything Ead been, added 
to the yalnable history nf auiiaals bj Aristotle, and 
those of plante by TheophraatuB and Dioscoridea. But 
in tbe year 1551 was publiBhed the first part of an im- 
mense work, the Hiatoiy of Animal a, by that prodigy of 
general erudition, Conrad Oesner. This treats of vivi- 
parous quadrupeds; the second, which appeared ini 
1554, of the oviparous; the third, in 1565, of birds; the 
fourth, in the following year, of fishes and aquatic 
animals ; and one, long afterwards, published in 1587, 
relates to serpents. Tlie first part was reprinted with 
additions in 1560, and a smaller work of woudcuts and 
shorter descriptions, called Icones Aaimalium, appeared 
in 1653. 
23. This work of the first great naturalist of modem 
IH ctub- times is thus eulogised by one of the latest : — 
™'"fiy " Gesner's History of Animals," says Cuvier, 
' "■ " may be considered as the basis of all modem 
zoology ; copied almost literally by Aldrovandus,' 
abridged by Jonston, it has become the foundation of 
much more recent works ; and more than one famous 
author has borrowed from it silently most of his learn- 
ing; for those passages of the ancients, which have 
escaped Gesner, have scarce ever been observed by the 
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modeiTUB. He deeerred their confidence by hia accu- 
racy, his perspicuity, hia good faith, and BometimeH by 
the sagacity of his views. Tbongh he has uot laid 
dtmn any natural olaesification by genera, he often 
points ont vety 'well the true relations of beings." ^ 

24. Gesner treats of every animal nnder eight heads 
or chapters : — 1. Its name in different Ian- Q„uer'i 
gnages; 2, Its external deecriptdon and usual uniige- 
plaM of habitation; 3. Ito natural actione, '"'"'' 
length of life, diseases, &o. ; 4. Ite disposition, or, as we 
may say, moral character; 5. Its ntility, except for food 
and medicine; 6. Its nse as food; 7. Its am in medi- 
cine; 8. The philolt^ioal relations of the name and 
qnalities, their proper and figurative nge in language, 
which is snbdivideo into several sections. So comprehen- 
sive a notion of zoology displays a mind accuBtoroed t« 
encyclopedic systems, and laving the labours of learning 
for their own sake. Much, of course, would have a very 
secondary value in the eyos of a good naturalist Bis 
method is alphabetical, but it may be reckoned an 
alphabet of genera ; for he arranges what he deems cog- 
nate species together. In the Icones Animalium we 
find somewhat more of classification. Gesner divides 
quadrupeds into Animalia Mansueta and Animalia Fera ; 

'Uie Jbrmer in two, the latter in four orders. Onvier, in 
the passf^ above cited, writing probably from memory, 
has nardly done justice to Gesner in this reapect. The 
delineations in the History of Animals and in the Icones 
are very rude ; and it is not always easy, with so little 
assistance from engraving, to determine the species &oui 
hie description. 

25. Linneeus, thoi^h professing to give the synonyms 
of his predecessors, has been frequently care- „. ^., 
less and unjust towards Qesner; hie mention uonito 
of several quadrupeds (the only part of the J^JJSJ'"*' 
tatter's work at which I have looked) having 

been unnoticed in the Systema Natune. We do not 
find, however, that Gesner had made very coneiderablo 
additions to the number of species known to the an- 
cients ; and it cannot be reckoned a proof of his acute, 
nees in zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among 
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Rquado inimala, and die bat among birds. In Uie latter 
extnwrdinaiy error he waa followed by all other natu- 
raliata till the time of Hay, Yet he shows some jadg- 
meat in rejecting plainly bbuloos animals. In the edi- 
tion of 1551 I Sai but few qnadmpeds, except those 
banging to the countries round the Meditorraoean, or 
mention^ by Flin; and .^lian.' The £ein-deer, which 
it is donbtfiU whether the ancients knew, thon^ there 
seems reason to believe that it was formerly an inhabit- 
ant of Poland and Germany, he fomid in Albertns 
Magnus ; and from him, too, Gesner had got some notion 
of the Polar Bear. He mentions the Musk-deer, which 
was known through the Arabian writers, though nnno- 
tioed by the anoients. The new world famished him 
with a scanty list. Among these is the Opossum, or 
Simi-Vulpa (for which Linnsens has not given him 
credit), an account of which he may have found in Pin- 
Eon or Peter Martyr ;' the Manatj, of which he found a 
description in Hernando's History of the Indies ; and 
the Gumea Pig, Gunioulus Indus, which he says was, 
within a few yean, first brought to Europe from the 
New World, but was become everywhere common. In 
the edition of 1560, several more species are introduced. 
Olans Magnus had, in the mean time, described the_ 
Qlatton ; and Belon had found an Armadillo among' 
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itiDerant quKcbs in Tnrkey, though he knew that it came 
from America." Belon had ako described the Axis- 
deer of India. The Sloth (tppears for the first time in 
this edition of Oeener, and Qie Sogoiu, or Ouistiti, tm 
well as what he calls Hus Indicus alius, which Linufeus 
refers to the Racoon, bnt seems rather to be the Naena, 
or Coati Uondi. Gttsner has gi^en only three cuts of 
monkeys, but was aware that there were several kinds, 
and diatingnishes them in description. I have not pre- 
sumed to refer his uuts to particular species, which pro- 
bably, on acconnt of their rudeness, a good naturalist 
would not attempt The Simia Inuus, or Barbary ape, 
seems to he one, as we might expect," Gesner was not 
very diligent in examining the histories of the New 
"World. Peter Martjr and Hentando would have sup- 
plied him with several he has overlooked, as the Tapir, 
the Peoary, the Anteater, and the fetid Polecat." 

26. Less acquainted with books but with better op- 
portunities of observing nature than Gesner, ^^^ 
nis contemporary Belon made greater aooes- 
eions to zoology. Besides his excellent travels in the 
Xevant and £^^^1 ^^ have from him a history of fishes 
In Latin, prinled in 1553, and translated by the author 
into French, with alterations and additions ; and one of 
birds, published in French in 1555, written with great 
learning, though not without fabnlous accounts, as was 
usual in the earlier period of natural history. Belon 
was perhaps the first, at least in modem times, who had 
glimpses of a great typical conformity in nature. In one 
of his works he places the skeletons of a man and a bird 
in apposition, in order to display their eRsenlial anal<^. 
He inlrodnced also many exotic plwits into France. 
£!veiy one knows, says a writer of the last century, that 
our gardens owe all their beauty to Belon.' The same 
vrriter has satisfaotorily cleared this eminent naturalist 
from the charge of plagiarism, to which credit had been 
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hastily giTcm.* Bdon ma;, on the vrhole, be placed by 
the side of Gecoaer. 

'11. Salviani published in 1668 a Liatory of fiahes 

(Animaliom Aqnatilinm Hi«toria), witb figurea 

■nd Rank- well eseontod, but by no means numeroua. He 

kt'i ich- borrows most of his moteiials from the ancients, 

^'^' and, having frequently failed in identifying 
the species Uiey deeoribe, cannot be read withont pre- 
oantioQ.' But Bondelet (De Fiscibtis Marinia, 1554) 
was far saperior as va. iohthyoli^ist, in the judgment of 
Cuvier, \a any of his contemporaries, both by uie num- 
ber of fishes he has known, and the accnraoy of hia 
figures, which eioeed three hundred for fresh-water and 
marine species. His knowledge of those which inhabit 
Ute Mediterranean Sea waa so extensive that Kttle has 
been added since hia time. " It is the work," says the 
same great authority, " which has supplied almost eveiy 
thing whiuh we find on that subject in Glesner, Aldro- 
vandus, Willoughby, Artedi, and Liniuens; and even 
Lacepede has been obliged, in many instances, to depend 
on Bondelet." The t«xt, however, is far inferior to the 
f^res, and is too much occupied with an attempt to fix 
the ancient names of the several species.' 

28. The very little book of Dr. Caiua on British 

AidTOTm- I>ogs, ptiblished in 1570, the whole of which, I 

** believe, has been translated by Pennant in his 

British Zoology, is hardly worth mentioning ; nor do I 
know that zoological literature has anytiiing more to 
produce till almost the close of the century, when the 
first and second volumes of Aldrorandus'a vast natural 
history were published. These, as weU aa the third, 
which appeared in 1603, treat of birds ; the fourth is on 
insects ; and these alone were given to the world by the 
laborious author, a professor of natural histoiy at Bo- 
logna. After his death in 1605, nine more folio volumes, 
embracing with variotis degrees of detail most other 
parts of natural history, were sncceusively published by 
different editors. We can only consider the works of 
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AldroTandiw," saya CuTier, " as an immense compila- 
tion without taste or genius ; the very plan and mat&- 
ri»l8 being in a great measnre borrowea from Gesner; 
and Buffon has had reason to say that it would be 
reduced to a ten^ part of its bulk by striking out the 
useless and impertinent matter." ' Bu&n, however, 
which Cnvier mi^t have gone on to say, praises the 
method of AldroTandns ana his fidelity of deBoription, 
and even ranks his work above every other natural 
history.* I am not acquainted with its contents ; but 
according to Linnsens, Aldrovandus, or the editors of 
his posthumooa volumes, added only a very few species 
of quadrupeds to those mentioned by Geener, among 
which are the Zebra, the Jerboa, the Musk Eat of Bnseia, 
and the Manis or Scaly Ant«ater.* 

29. A more steady inx^ress was made in the science 
of botany, which commemorates, in those livii^; Botany; 
memori^ with which she delights to honour t°™"- 
her cultivators, several names still respected, and several 
books that have not lost their utili^. Our countryman. 
Dr. Tamer, published the first part of a New Herbal in 
1551 ; the second and third did not appear till 1G62 and 
1568., " The arrangement," says Pulteney, " is alpha- 
betical according to the Latin names, and after the 
desoriptiou he frequently specifies the places and 
growth. He is ample in his discrimination of the 
speciea, as his great object was to ascertain the Materia 
Medica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides in particular, 
throughout the vegetable kingdom. He first gives 
names to many English plants; and allowing :for the 
time when specifical distinotions were not established, 
when almost all the small plants were disregarded, and 
the Cryptogamia almost wholly overlooked, the number 
he was acquainted witii is much beyond what could 
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easily liave been imagmed in an original writer on his 
mbjeot." ' 

30. The wort of Uarants, publisbed in 1559, on tbe 
!,.„„,. . method of iinderstandiiig medicinal plants, ie, 
q'hS^' ™ ^^ judgment of a late writer of considerable 
* reputation, nearly at the head of any in that 

age. The author is independent, though learned, ex- 
tremely Hcnte in discriminating plants known to the 
ancients, and has discovered many himself, ridicnliug 
those who dared to add nothing to DioHOorideB," Ma- 
ranta had studied in the private garden, formed by 
Finelli at Naples. Bnt pubUo gardens were oommon in 
Italy. Those of Pisa and Padna were the earliest, and 
perhaps the most celebrated. One established by the 
duke of Ferrara, was peculiarly rich in exotic plants 
procured frunl Qreece and Asia.' And perbapa the 
generous emulation in all things honourable between 
the houses of Eete and Medici led Ferdinand of Tus- 
cany, some time afterwards near the end of the century, 
to enrich the gardens of Pisa with the finest plants of 
Asia and America. The climate of France was lees 
favourable ; the first public garden seems to have been 
formed at Montpellier, and fliere was none at Paris in 
ISSS."" Meantime the vegetable productions of newly 
discovered countries became familiar to Europe. Many 
are described in the excellent History of the Indies 1^ 
Hernando d'Oviedo, such as the Coooe, the Cactus, the 
Quiacam. Another Spanish author, Carate, first de- 
Rcribos the Solanum Tuberosum, or potato, under the 
name of Papas.' It has been said that tobacco is first 
mentioned, or at least first well described by Benzoni, 
in Nova Novi Orbis Historia (Geneva, ISTS).' Belon 
went to the Levant soon after the middle of the centniy, 
on purpose to collect plants; several other writers of 
voyages followed before its close. Among these was 
Prosper Alpinus, who passed several years in I^ypt, 
but his principal work, De Plantis Exoticis, is posthu- 
mous, and did not appear till 1627. He is said to be 
the first European author who has mentioned cofTee.' 
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31. The critical examination of t^e ancients, the 
establishment of gardens, the travels of bota- ^^ 
mats, thus furnished a great supply of plants ; 

it Tma now required ,to compare and arrange them, 
Gesner first undertook this ; he had formed a garden of 
his own at Zurich, and has the credit of having dis- 
covered the true system of classifying plants according to 
the oi^auB of fructification ; which however he does not 
seem to have made known, nor were' his botanical 
writii^ pnblished till the last century, Geener was the 
first who mentions the Indian Sugar-cane and the To- 
bacco, as well as many indigenous plants. It is fiaid 
that he was used to chew and smoke tobacco, " by which 
he rendered himself giddy, and in a manner drunk,"' 
As Gesner died in 1564, this carries back the knowledge 
of tobacco in Europe several years beyond the above- 
mentioned treatise of Benzoni. 

32. Dodoens, or Dodoneeus, a Dutch physician, in 
1663, translated into his own language the i,^,^,,^,,^ 
history of plants by Fuchs, to which ho added 

133 figures. These, instead of using the alphabetical 
order of his predecessor, he artai^ed Becoming to a 
method which ho thought more natural. " He explains," 
Bays Sprengel, " well and learnedly the ancient botanists, 
and described many plants for the first time;" among 
these are the Ulex Europasus, and the Hyacinlhus non 
Bcriptus. The great aim of rendering the modem Ma- 
teria Mcdica conformable to the ancient seems to have 
made the early botanists a little inattentive to objecfs 
before their eyes. Dodoens himself is rather a physician 
than a botanist, and is more diligent about the uses of 
plants than their characteristics. He collected all his 
writings, under the title Stirpium Hiatorise Pemptades 
Sex, at Antwerp in 1583, with 1341 figures, a greater 
number than had yet been published. 

33. The Stirpium Adversaria, hy Peua and Lohel, the 
latter of whom is best known as a botanist, was j^.. 
published at London in 1570. Lobel indeed, 

B Oemmn nitunKiU vho pubUshed in book of Banwglf tclng written In Qa. 
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thoni^ a natiTd of LiUe, havii^ passed moet of hia life 
in England, may be &irlj coiintea among our botaniata. 
He bad previooBly travelled much orer Enrope, " In 
tbo ezeoutioa oftbia work," saya Fulteney, " Ibsro is 
ezbibitod, I believe, the first sketch, mde as it is, of a 
natural method of arrangement, which however extends 
DO farther than throwing the planta into large tribes, 
fiuuilies, or orders, aocon£ng to the external appearance 
or babit of (he whole plant or flower, without establish- 
ing any definitiona or charaoteis. The whole forms 
foiiy-fbur tribes. Borne contain the plants of one or two 
modem genera, others many, and some, it mnst be 
owned, very inoongmona to each other. On the whole, 
they are much superior to Dodoens's divisions."* Lobel's 
Adversaria contains descriptions of 1200 or 1500 plants, 
with 272 engravings; the former are not clear or well 
expressed, and in this he is inferior to his contempo- 
raries ; the latter are on copper, very small, but neat." 
In a later work, the Plantarum Historia, Antwerp, 1576, 
the number of figures is very considerably greater, but 
the book baa been less esteemed, being a sort of comple- 
ment to the other. Sprengel speaks more highly of 
Lobel than the Biographie Univeiaelle. 

34. Clusius or Leolnse, bom at Arras, and a traveller, 
_^ like many other botanists, over Europe, till he 

settled at Leyden as profest^or of botany in 
1593, is generally reckoned the greatest master of his 
science whom the age produced. His descriptions are 
remarkable for their exactness, precision, elegance, and 
method, though he seems to have had little regard to 
natural classification. He bas added a long list to the 
plants already known, Clusius began by a translation 
of Dodoens into Latin ; he publish^ several other works 
within the century.' 

35. CiBBalpin was not only a botanist, but greater in 
Q^. this than in any otber of the sciences he em- 

"^ ' braoed. He was the first (the writii^ of 
Gesner, if they go so far, being in his time unpublished) 
who endeavoured to establish a natural order of classifi- 
cation on philosophical principles. He founded it on 
the number, figure, and position of the fructifying parts, 

« HI«1mH™1 Skelcb. p. I0». I Spngcl, tin. Elogr- OhIt. Pal- 
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observing the aitnation of tbe calix and flower relatively 
to tbe gennen, the divisioiiB of the former, and in 
general what has been regarded in later Byatenui as the 
basis of arrangement. He treats of trees and of herbs 
separately, as two gnmd divisions, but under each fol- 
lows his own natnral system. The distinction of sexes 
he thonght needless in plants, on account of their sim- 
plicity ; thon^ he admits it to exist in some, as in the 
nemp and the juniper. His treatise on Plants, in 1583, ie 
divided into sixteen books ; in the first of which he lays 
down the principles of vegetable anatomy and phjieiology. 
Many ideas, says I>ti Petit Thonani, ar« found there, of 
which the tmth was long afterwards recognised. He 
analysed the structure of seeds, which he compares to 
the e^s of animals ; an analogy, however, which had 
occurred to Empedocles among the ancients. " One page 
alone," the same writer obserrea, " in the dedication of 
Cffisalpia to the Duke of Tuscany, concentrates the 
principles of a good botanioal system bo well, that, not- 
withstanding all the labours of later botanists, nothing 
material could be added to his sketch, and if this one 
page out of all the writings of Ctesalpin remained, it 
would be enough to secure him an immortal reputation.'"' 
Ceesalpin unfortunately gave no figures of plants, which 
may l^ve been among the oausos that his system was so 
long overlooked. 

36. The Hiatoria Generalis Flantarum by Dalechamps, 
in 1687, contains 2731 fignrea, manyof which, i)»ieciumpei 
however, appear to be repetitions. These are ^™**'- 
divided into eighteen classes according to their form and 
size, but with no natural method. Ttiw work is imperfect 
and &ulty ; most of the descriptions are borrowed from 
his predecessore.' Tabemffimontanus, in a book in the 
German language, has described 5800 species, and given 
2480 figniBs.- The Phytopinax of Gerard Banhin (Basle, 
1596) 18 the first important work of one who, in con- 
junction with his brother John, laboured for forty yeara 
in the advancement of botanioal knowledge. It is a 
catalogue of 2460 plants, including, among about 250 
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oihers that were new, the first acouiate doeoriptioa of 
the potato, which, m be infonog ua, was already culti* 
vated in Ilaly." 

37. Gerard's Herbal, pnl:^hed in 1597, was formed 
Oennri on the basis c^ Dodoeus, taking in much from 
H*'*^ Ijobel and Cluaius ; the figures are from the 
blocka nsed by TabenuemontanoB. It is not now' es- 
teemed at all by botanists, at least in this first edition ; 
" but," says Pulteney, "from its being well timed, from 
its comprehending almost the whole of the eubjects then 
known, by being written in English, and ornamented 
with a more numerous set of figures than had ever ao- 
oompamed any work of the kind in this kingdom, it ob- 
tained great repute.'" 



Sect. m. — On Anatokt and Mkuicine, 

JaUc^Di, EuCaddi^ lod Mber AuAoaiiite— Stale <tf llcdldJHb 

38. Few smenoes were so successfully pursued in this 
AiutcoT; period as that <rf anatomy. If it was inipos- 
^^""^'^ Bible to snatch from Vesalius the pre-eminent 
glory that belongs to him as almost ita creator, it might 
etill be said that two men now appeared who, hod they 
lived earlier, would probably have gone as tar, and whc^ 
hy coming later, were enabled to go beyond hjm , These 
were FaUopius and Sustacbius, both Italians. The 
former is indeed placed by Sprengel even above Yesar 
lius, and reckoned the first anatomist oS the sixteenth 
century. No one had understood that delicate part of 
the human structure, the oi^an of hearing, so well as 
Fallopius, though even he left much for others. He 
added several to the list of muscles, and made some dis- 
coveries in the intestinal and genenitive orgaiH.>' 

39. Eustaohina, though on the whole inferior to Fallo- 

Eiutoiwaa. V^^^' wont beyond him in the anatemy of the 

ear, in wbiob a canal, as is well known, bears 

hia name, One_of his biographers has gone ao fer as to 

place him above every anatomist for the number of bis 

■ Sprengel, (Bi. p Pqiul ^rci^el, HIbL de U Hi- 
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diacoTeries. He has treated Teiy well of the tcetli, a 
subject little vrndeistood before, and -was the first to 
trace tbe vena azygos tbroi^b all its raiiii£catioiiH, Ko 
oae ns yet bad exhibited the structure of the htiman 
kidneys, Vesalius having examined them only in dogs.'' 
The ecai-city of human Bubjeots waa in taot an irresistibte 
temptation to take upon trust the identity between 
quadrupeds and man, which misled the great anatomists 
of the sixteenth century.' Comparative anatomy was 
therefore not yet promoted to its real dignity, both as 
an indispensable part of natural history, and as open- 
ing the most coDolusive and magnificent views of teleo- 
logy. Goiter, an anatomist bom in Holland, ^^^ 
but who passed bis life in Italy, Germany, and 
France, was perhaps the first to describe the skeletons of 
several animals; though Belon, as we have seen, had 
views for beyond his age in what is strictly comparative 
anatomy. Goiter's work bears the date of 1576; in 
1566 he had published one on human osteology, where 
that of the fcetus is said to be first described, though 
some attribute this merit to Follopius. Goiter is called 
in the Biographie Univereelle one ot the creators of 
pathological anatomy. 

40, Golnmbus (I)a Ee Anatomica, Venice, 1559), the 
successor of Vesalius at Padua, and afterwards |^,^„,|,„,^ 
professor at Piaa and Borne, has announced the 
discovery of several muscles, and given the name of 
vomer to the small bone which sustains the cartilage of 
the nose, and which Vesalius had taken for a mere pro- 
cess of the sphenoid. Columbus, thoi^h too arrogant in 
censuring his great predecessor, genially follows him.' 
Arantiua, in 1571, is among the first who made known 
the anatomy of the gravid uterus, and the structure of 
the foetus.' He was also conversant, as Vidius, a pro- 
fessor at Paris of Italian birth, as early as 1542, had 
already been, with the anatomy of the brain. But this 
was much improved by Yaroli in his Anatomia, pub- 
lished in 1 573, who traced the origin of the optic nerves, 
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ftod gave a better account than any one before him of 
the eye and of the voice. Piccolomini (Anatomia Pr»- 
lectiones, 1586) is one of the dist who described the 
cellular tissue, and in other respects has made valuable 
ol)seiyations. Ambrose Fare, a French surgeon, is 
deemed the founder of chirurgio edenoe, at least in that 
country. His works were fust oolleoted in 1561 ; but 
his treatise on gunshot^-woundB is Bs old as 1545. Sever^ 
other names are mentioned with respect by the historians 
of medicine and anatomy; such as those of Albertj, 
Benivieni, Donatiis, and Schank. Never, says Portal, 
were anatomy and sn^ery better cultivated, with mote 
emulation or more encouragement, than about the end of 
the sixteenth oentury. A long list of minor discoveries 
in the human frame are recorded by this writer and by 
SprengeL Jt vrill bo readily nuderstood that we give 
these names, which of itself it is ratiier an irksome labour 
to enumerate, with no other object than that none of 
those who by their ability and diligenoe carried forward 
the landmarks of human knowledge should miss, in a his- 
tory of general literature, of their meed of remembrance. 
circulation ^^^ reserve to the next Jieriod those passages in 
^^ the anatomists of this age, which have seemed 

to anticipate the great discovery that immor- 
talises the name <£ Harvey. 

41. These continual discoveries in the anatomioal 
Medidiwi stmctore of man tended to guide and correct 
KieuoB. (Jig theojy of medicine. The obsei-vations of 
this period became more acute and accurate. Those of 
Plater and Foresti, especially the latter, are still reputed 
olassical in medical literature. Prosper Alpinus may 
be deemed the father in modern times of diagnoelio 
science." Plater, in his Praxis Medioa, made the first, 
though an impeifect attempt, at a classiScation of dis- 
eases. Yet ^e observations made in this age, and the 
whole praotioal system, are not exempt from considerable 
feults ; the remedies were too topii^, the symptoms of 
disease were more regarded than its cause ; the theory 
was too simple and general ; above all, a great deal of 
credulity and superstition prevailed in the art,' Many 
among the first in science believed in demoniaoal pos- 
-"-—5 and sorcery, or in aatrology. This was most 
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coiuinoD in Germany, vhere the scliool of Fanu>elme, 
discreditably to the natioaal nndenrtanding, exerted 
much infiuence. The best physioiana of the century 
were eitlier Italian or French. 

42. Notwithatanding the bigoted veneration for Hip- 
poonttes that most avowed, several phyBicians, not at ^1 
adhering to Faiacelsng, ^ideavonred to Bet np a rational 
experience against the Greek school, when they thonght 
tliem at variance. Joabert of Montpellier, in his Para- 
doxes (1666), was a bold innovator of Hob class ; but 
many of his paradojee are now established truthe, Botal 
of Aati, a pupil of FallopinB, introduced the practice of 
venesection on a scale before nnknown, but pradently 
aimed to ebow that Hippocrates was on his side. The 
Stcolt^ of medicine, however, at Paris condemned it as 
erroneoiis and very dangerons. His method, nevertheless, 
hod great sncoeBe, especially in Spain.' 



Bect. rV. — Om Oriental Litebatubz. 

43, This is a subject over which, on acconnt of my total 
ignorance of £astem languages, I am glad to ^^ 
hasten. The firat work tiiat appears after the Scom*"' 
middle of the century is a grammar of the JJ^^"* 
Syriao, Chaldee, and Pabbioical, compared with 
the Arabia and Ethiopio langut^s, which Angelo Ca- 
nini, a man as great in Oriental as in Grecian learning, 
published at Paris in 1554. In the next year Wid- 
mandstadt gave, from the press of Vienna, the first edition 
of the Synao version of the New Testament.* Several 
lexicons and grammars of this ton|^e, which is in fact 
only a dialeot not far removed fmm the Chaldee, though 
in a different alphabetical character, will be found in the 
bibliographical writers. The Syriao may be said to have 
been now fairly added to the literary domain. The 
Antwerp Polj^lot of Arias Montonus, b^des a complete 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Old Testament, the Gomplu- 
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tonaiaii having only contained the Fentateuoh, gives the 
New Toetament in Syriao, as well as Pagnini's Latin 
tranalatiun of the Old." 

44. The Hebrew language was atadied, eBpecioUy 
H«brn> among the Oennan Protestants, to a consider- 
•^i* able extent, if we may jndge from the number 

of grammatioal works published within this period. 
Among these Morhof selects the Erotamata Lingnie 
Hebrtera by Neander, printed at Basle in 1667. 'iVo- 
milliue, Chevalier, and Dmsins among Protestimts, 1i&- 
sius and Clarius in the church of ^me, are the most 
oonspicnous names. The first, on Itallati refugee, is 
chiefly known by his ttanstation of the Bible into 
Latin, in which he was aBsisted by Francis Junius. The 
second, a native of Franoe, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, 
and was there the instmotor of Drusius, whose &ther 
had emigrated from Flanders on the ground of religion. 
Drusius himself, afterwards professor of Hebrew at the 
nniversity of EVaneker, has left writings of more perma- 
nent reputation than most other Hebraists of the sixteenth 
century; they relate chiefly to biblical criticism and 
Jewish antiquity, and Beveral of them have a place in the 
Critici Sacri and in the oolleotion of Ugolini.'' Clarius 
is supposed to have had some influence on the decree of 
the council of Trent, asserting the authenticity of the 
Vulgate.° Calasio was superior probably to them all, 
but his principal writings do not belong fo this period. 
No large proportion of the treatises published by Ugolini 
ought, so far as I know their authots, to be referred to 
the sixteenth oentnry. 

45. The Hebrew langii^e had been early studied in 
itsatudWn England, though there has been some oontro- 
Ed^uuI versy as to the extent of the knowledge which 
the first translators of the Bible possessed. We And that 
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both Chevalier read lectnrea on Hebrew at Cambridge 
not long after the queen's accession, and his disciple 
Brudus at Oxford, from 1572 to 1676.'' Hugh Broughton 
was a deeply learned rabbinical scholar, I do not know 
that we could produce any other name of marked re- 
putation ; and we find that the first Hebrew types, 
employed In any ooneiderabte nimiher, appear in 1*692. 
These are in a book not relating direc^y to Hebrew, 
Bhesea Institutiones Lingn^ Gambro-Britannicte. But 
a few Hebrew characters, very rudely cut in wood, are 
found in Wakefield's Oration, printed as early as 1524.* 
46. The Byiiac and Cbaldee were so closely related to 
Hebrew, both as languages, and in the theolo- ^nbtc be- 
gical purposes for which they were studied, that sj"?*;,'™ 
they did not much enlarge the field of Oriental ' 
literature. The most copious language, and by lar the 
most fertile of books, was the Arahio, A few slight 
attempts at introducing a knowledge of this had been 
made before the middle of the century. An Arabic as 
well aa Syriac press at Vienna was first due to the 
patronage of Ferdinand I. inl654, but for a considerable 
time no fruit issued from it. But the increasing zeal of 
Borne for the propi^tion of its ^ith, both among infidels 
and schismatics, gave a larger sweep to the cultivation of 
Oriental languages. Gregory XIII. founded a Maronite 
college at fiome in 1584, for those Syrian Christians of 
Libanus who had united themselves to the Catholic 
church ; the cardinal Medici, afterwards grand-duke of 
Florence, established an Oriental press, about 1680, 
under the superintendence of John Baptista Itaimondi ; 
and Sixtus V. in 1688 that of the Vatican, which, though 
principally designed for early Christian literature, was 

g assessed of types for the chief Eastern languages, 
ence the Arabic, hitherto almost neglected, began to 
attract more attention; the Gospels m that language 
■were published at Rome in 1690 or 1691 ; some works of 
Undid and Avicenna had preceded ; one or two elemen- 
tary books on graiomar appeared in Germany ; and several 
other publications belong to the last years of the cen- 
tury.' Scaliger now entered upon the study of Arabic 
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with all hia inde&tigable aodvitjr. Yet, at the end of 
the ooDtiuy, few had penetrated &r into a region bo 
novel and extensive, and in which the subsidiary means 
of knowledge were so imperfect. The earl; granunarB 
are represented hy Eiohhom as heing veiy indifferent, 
and in fiict very few Arabic boobs had been printed. 
The edition of the Koran by Fagninns in 1529 was un- 
fortunately suppreesed, as we have before mentioned, by 
the zeal of the court of Bome. Cossabon, writing to 
Scaliger in 1597, declares that no one within his recol- 
lection had even touched witb the tips of his fingere 
that language, except Fostel in a few rhapsodies ; and 
that neither he nor any one else had written anything on 
the Persic." Geener, however, in his Mitiuidat«s, 1 558, 
had given, the Lord's prayer in twenty-two langnagee ; 
to which Bocca at Bome, in 1591, added three more; 
and M^^r increased the number, in a book published 
nest year at Frankfort, to forty." 



Sect. V. — Oh Geoobafht, 

ToTBgn In tbe India — TboH of to EogUali — Of OrUUia ud others. 

47. A UOBE important accession to the knowledge o£ 
CoiiecUonrf EttTOpe as to the rest of the world, than had 
^rMrsiT hitherto been made fliroagh the press, is due to 
"" Bamnsio, a Venetian who had filled respectable 
ofGces under the republic. He published, in 1550, the 
first volume of his well-known collection of Travels ; the 
second appeared in 1559, and tlie third in 1565. They 
have been reprinted several times, and all the editions 
are not eqndly complete. No general collection of 
travels had hitherto been publisted, except the Novus 
Orbis of GrynseuB, and though the greater part perhaps 
of those included in Ramusio's three volumes had ap- 
peared separately, others came forth for the first time. 
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Tke AMc& of Leo Africtams, a baptJBed Moor, viith 
which Bamusio begins, is among these ; and it is upon, 
this work that such knowledge as we possessed, till veiy 
recent times, as to the interior of that continent, was 
almost entirely fonnded. Bamusio in the remainder of 
this -vohuae gives many Toy^^ea in Africa, tlie East 
Indies, and Indian Archipelago, including two accounts 
of Magellan's circnmnaTTgation of the world, and one of 
Japan, which had very lately been diecovered. The 
second Tolome is dedicated to travels through northern 
Europe and Asia, banning with that of Maroo Polo, 
including also the curious, though very quesdonable 
voyage of the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some unknown. 
region north of Scotland, In.the third volume we find 
the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work of Hernando 
d'Oviedo on the Western world. Tew subsequent col- 
lections of voyages are more esteemed for the newmatter 
they contain than that of Bamusio.^ 

4S. The importance of such publications as that of 
Bainusio was soon perceived, not only in the coriosiij 
stimulus they gave to curiosity or cupidity t^ 
towards following up the paths of discoveiy, 
but in calling the attention of reflecting minds, such as 
Bodin and Montaigne, to so copious a harvest of new 
facts, illustrating the physical and social character of the 
human species. But from the want of a rigid investiga- 
tion, or more culpable reasons, these early narratives are 
mingled with much felsehood, and misled some of the 
more credulous philosophers almost as often as they en- 
liu^ed their knowledge. 

49. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the East, 
more varied and almost as wonderful as ro- other 
mance, was recounted in the Asia of Joam de "^•e™- 
BarroB (1552), and in that of Caslanheda in the same 
and two ensuuig years ; these have never been translated. 
The great voy^e of Magellan had been written by one 
of his companions, Pigafetta. This was first pubmhed 
in Italian in 1 556. The History of the Indies by Acosta, 
1590, may perhaps belong more strictly to other depart- 
mwts of literature than to geography. 
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50. Ttie Bomiah misBion&ries, eepeoially the Jesnite, 
Acfomn spread themselves ntth intrepid zeal diuiag this 
gfchin*. period over infidel nations. Things frtiamge to 

European prejudice, the books, the laws, tbe rites, the 
manners, toe dresses of those remote people, were re~ 
lated by them on their retnm, for the most part orally, 
but sometimes through the press. The vast empire of 
China, the Oatltay of Marco Polo, over whioh an air of 
febulouB mystery had hung, and which is delineated in 
the old maps with muoh ignorance of its position aod 
extent, now first was brought within the sphere of Euro- 
pean knowledge. The Portuguese had some traffic to 
Canton ; but the relations they gave were uncertain, till, 
in 1577, two 'Augustine friaj^ persuaded a Chinese officer 
to take them into the country. After a residence of four 
months they returned to Manilla, and, in consequence of 
their reports, Philip II. sent, in 1580, an embassy to the 
oonrt of Pekin. The Histoiy of China by Mendoza, as it 
is called, contains all the knowledge that the Spaniards 
were able to collect by these means ; and it may be said, 
on comparison with later books on the same subjeot, to 
be as full and ample an account of China as could have 
been given in such circumstances. This book was pub- 
liiihed in 1585, and fronk that time, but no earlier, do we 
date our acquaintance with that empire.' Maffei, in his 
History of India, threw all the graces of a pure Latin 
style over his deHoription of the East. The first part of 
a scarce and curious collection of voyages to the two 
India ind ludles, with the names of De Biy and Merian 
KuKifc gg itg editors, appeared at Frankfort in 1590. 
Six other volumes were published at intervals down to 
1634. Possevin, meantime, told us mure of a muoh 
nearer state, Muscovy, than was before fiuniliar to we8t> 
em Europe, though the first information had been due to 
Ungland. 

51. The spirit of lucre vied with that of religion in 
ijngiui, penetrating unknown regions. In this the 
*™^"Im English have most to boast; they were the 
Jioriheni fitBt to pass the Icy Cape and anchor their ships' 
*™- in the White Sea. This was in the temons 
voyage of Chancellor in 1553. Anthony Jenkinson 
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Boon afterwards, thrangh ttie heart of Buseia, found lua 
way to Bokhara and Fetma. They followed up the dis- 
ooveriea of Cabot in Korth America ; and, before the end 
of the centniy, had ascertained mnt^ of the aoaata about 
Labrador and Hadson'e Bay, as well as those of Vii^jnia, 
the first colony. These Englieh voyages were recorded 
in the three parts of the Collection of Voyi^s, by Hak- 
luyt, published in 1598, 1599, and 1600. Ihuke, setwnd 
to Magellan in that bold enterprise, traversed the cir- 
omnfer^ice of the world; and the reign of Elizabeth, 
quite as much as any later age, bears witness to the in- 
trepidity and skill, if not strictly to the science, of onr 
SEulora. For these undaunted navigators, traversing the 
unexplored wildernesses of ocean in small ill-built vessels, 
had neither any efTectual assistance from charts, nor Uie 
means of making observations themselves, or of profiting 
by those of others. Hence, when we come to gec^raphi- 
cal knowledge, in the proper sense of the word, we find 
it surpriaingly scanty, even at the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

52, It had not, howerer, been neglected, so far as a 
multiplicity of books could prove a regard to Gj„g„pt,i. 
it. Ortelius, in his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, "J booiu; 
(the first edition of which was in 1670, aug- """ 

mented afterwards by several maps of later dates,) gives 
a list of about 150 ge^raphical treatises, most of them 
subsequent to 1560. His own work is the first general 
atlas since the revival of letters, fmd has been justly 
reckoned to make an epoch in gec^raphy, being the 
basis of all collectdons of maps since formed, and deserv- 
ing, it is said, even yet to be consulted, notwithstanding 
the vast pnwress of our knowledge of the earth." The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth century bear 
various dates. That of Africa is of 1590 ; and though 
the outline is tolerably given, we do not find the Mauri- 
tins Isles, while the Nile is carried almost to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and made to issue &om a great lake. In 
the map of America, dated 1587, the outline on the N.E. 
side contains New France, with the ctfy of Canada; the 
St. Lawrence traverses the country, but without lakes ; 
Florida is sufficiently distinguished, hut the intervenii^ 
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coast is looMlr laid down. Estotiluid, tlie supposed 
discuvery of the Zeni, appears to tlie north, and Qreen- 
land beyond. The oatline of South America is wotse, 
tlie sonthem parts covering nearly as mnch longitude 
as the north^n, an error vhich was in aome measure 
diminished in a map of 1603. An immense eotid land, 
as in all the older mwa, oonneots Terra del Fnego "wilh 
Kew Guinea. The delineation of the sonthem coasts of 
Asia is not Teiy bad, even in the earlier maps of Orte- 
lina, but some improremeat is perceived in his know- 
ledge of China and the adjacent seas in that of the 
vTond, given in the edition of 1588. The m^K of 
Europe in Ortelins are chiefly defective as to the conn- 
tries on &e Baltic Sea and Bnssia ; bat there is a general 
inoorrectness of delineation which most strike the eye at 
once of any peiwm slightly experienced in geography. 

53. Qeraid Uercator, a native of the duchy of Jnlicis, 
vhere he passed the greater part of his life, was perhaps 
superior to Ortelius. His ieaao is most diffused by the 
invention of a well-loiown mode of delineating hydro- 
graphical charts, in which the parallels and meridians 
mteraeot each other at right angles. The first of these 
was published in 1669 ; but the principle of the melliod 
was not underatood till £dward Wright, in 1599, ex- 

led it in his Correction of Errors in Navigation.* 
Atlas of Mercator, in an edition of 1598, which con- 
tains only mrt of £urope, is superior to that of Ortelins : 
and as to England, of which there had been maps pnb- 
Ushed by Lluyd in 1569, and by gaxtou in 1580, it may 
be reckoned very tolerably correct. Lluyd's map, in- 
deed, is published in the Atlas of OrteHus, But in the 
northern regions of Europe we still find a mass of arbi- 
trary, erroneouB oonjeoture. 

54. Botflro, the Fiedmontese Jesuit mentioned is 
another place, has given na a cosmt^raphy, or general 
description of as mnch of the world as was tlien known, 
entitled Belazioni Universali ; the edition I have seen 
is undated, but he mentions the discovery of Nova 
Zembla in 1594. His knowledge of Asia is very limited, 
and chiefly derived from Marco Polo. China, he says, 
extends &om 17° to 52° of latitude, and has 22° of longi- 
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tude. Japan is aixty leagues &om China and 160 from 
America. The coasts, Botero obserreB, &om Bengal to 
China, are so dangerous, that two oi three are lost out of 
eveiy four ships, but the master who succeeds in escap- 
ing these perito is sure to make his fortune. 

55. But the best map of the sixteenth oentmy is one 
of uncommon rarity, which is fonnd in a very few copies 
of the first edition of Hakluyt's Voyages. Iliis contains 
Davis's Straits (Fretum Davis), Yii^inia by name, and 
the Uke Ontario. The ooast of ChoU is placed more 
correctly than in the prior maps of Ortelius ; and it is 
noticed in the margin that this trending of the coast less 
westerly than had been supposed was discovered by 
Drake in 1577, and confirmed by Barmiento and Caven- 
dish. The huge Terra Austr&lis'Of the old geography is 
left out. Corea is represented near its place, and China 
with some d^ree of correctncBs ; even the north coast 
of New Holland is partially traced. The strait of Anian, 
which had been presumed to divide Asia from America, 
has disappeared, while a marginal note states that the 
distance between those two continents in latitude 38° is 
not less than 1200 leagues. The TJltra-Indian region is 
inaccurate ; the sea of Aral is still unknown, and little 

gkina have been taken with central and northern Asia. 
ut upon the whole it represents the utmost limit of 
gec^^phical knowledge at the close of the sixteenth 
century, and far excels the maps in the edition of Orte- 
lius at Antwerp in 1588.° 
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56. The history of Italy by Guicciardini, thon^ it is 
more properly a work of the first part of the Ouicctu- 
centitry, was not published till 1564, It is ^^ 
well known for the solidity of the reflections, the gravity 
and impartiality with which it is written, and the pro- 
lixity of the narration — a &ult, however, fteqnent and 
not unpardonable in historians contemporary and familiar 
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with the nvento Uiey relate. If the eiege of Pisa in 1 o08 
appeared so uninteresting a hundred years afterwards, 
as to be the theme of riiuoule with Boccalini, it was for 
otherwise to the citizens of Florence soon after the time, 
Guicoiardini has generally held the first place among 
Italian historians, though he is by so means equal in 
literary merit to MachiaveL Adriani, whose continua- 
tion of Quicciardini extends to 1674, is little read, nor 
does he seem to be much recommended by style. Ko 
other historian of that country need be mentioned for 
worka published within the sixteenth century. 

67. The French have ever been distinguished for 
FniMb those personal memoirs of men more or less 
'"™*'^ conversant with public life, to which Philip de 
Comines led the way. Several that fell within this 
period are deserving of being read, not only for their 
relation of events, with which we do not here much con- 
cern ouraetves, but for a lively style, and occasionally 
for good sense and acute thinking. Those of Montluo 
may be praised for the former. Spain had a consider- 
able historian in Mariana, twenty books of whose history 
were published in Latin in 1692, and five more in 1596; 
the concluding five books do not Ml withia the century. 
The style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts judi- 
cious. Buchanan's History of Scotland has already been 
praised for the purity of its language. Few modem hi*, 
tones are more redolent of an antique air. We have 
nothing to boast in fiughmd ; our historical works of the 
Elizabethan ag^ are mere chronicles, and hardly good 
even as snch. Nor do I know any Latin historians of 
Germany or the Low Countries who, as writers, deserve 
oar attention. 



SiOT. VH. — General State of Liteeatdke. 

58. The great Italian universities of Bologna, Padua, 
UDinmuH Pisa, and Favia, seem to have lost nothing ot 
In lull. their lustre throughout the century. New col- 
leges, new buildings in that stately and sumptuous archi- 
tecture which distiDguisheB this period, bore witness to 
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a oontiiiiial patronage, and a public demand for know- 
ledge. It is true that the beet daya of classical Utemtnre 
bad passed away in Italy. But the reviTal of theolc^cal 
zeal, and of those parbonlar studies which it foBtered, 
might perhape more than compensate in its effect on the 
industry of the learned for this decline of philology. 
The soiences also of medicine and mathematics attracted 
many more students than before. The J esuit colleges, 
and those founded by Gregory XIII., have been already 
mentioned. They were endowed at a large expense in 
that palmy state of the Boman see. 

69. Universities were founded at Altdorf and Leyden 
in 1575, at Helmstadt in 1676. Others of less motha 
importance began to exist in the same age. ™™''*™ 
The University of Edinburgh deriyes its origin from the 
charter of James in 1582. Those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, reviving, as we have seen, after a severe shock 
at the accession of Elizabeth, continued through her 
reign to be the seats of a pn^reasive and solid erudition, 
A few colleges w^« founded in this age. I should have 
wished to give some sketch of the mode of inertniction 
porsued in these two universities. But sufficient mate- 
liala have not fallen in my way ; what I have been able 
to glean has aLready been given to the reader in some 
pages of the first volume. It was the common practice 
at Oxford, observed in form down to this century, that 
every candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, inde- 
pendently of other exercises, should undet^ an examin- 
ation (become absolutely nominal) in the five sciences 
of grammar, logic, rhetoric, ethics, and geometry; every 
one for that of master of arts, in the additional sciences 
of physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and some more. These 
were probably the ancient trivium and quadrivium ; 
enlarged, perhaps after the sixteenth century, according 
to the increase of learning, and the apparent necessity 
of higher qualifications.'' But it would be, I conceive, 
a great mistake to imagine that the requisitions for aca- 
demical degrees were ever much insisted upon. The 
universities sent forth abundance of illiterate graduates 
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in every age. And as they had little influence, at least 
of a fovoorable sort, either on philosophy or polite lite- 
rature, we are not to OTerrate their importance in the 
history of the intelleotnal progress of mankind.'' 

60. Public librariee were considerably cnlai^ed during 
Libnric^ this period. Those of Home, Ferrara, and Flo- 
rence in Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in 
Germany, stood mnch above any others. Sixtns V. 
erected the splendid repository of the Vatican. Philip 
n. founded that of the Escurial, perhaps after 1580, and 
collected books with great labour and expense ; all who 
oonrted the fevonr of Spain oontribnting also ty presents 
of rarities.' Ximenes had established tiie library of 
Aloala ; and that of Salamanca is likewise more ancient 
than this of the Escurial. Every king of Franoe took a 
pride in adding to the royal library of Paris. By an 
ordinance of 1566, a oopy of every book printed with 
privil^^ waa to be deposited in this library. It was 
kept at Fontainebleau, bat transferred to Paris in 1595. 
Daring the civil wars ita progress waa slow,' The first 
prince of Orange fonnded the public librarj- of Leyden, 
which shortly became one of the best in Europe. The 
catalogue was published in 1597. That bequeathed by 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, to the university of 
Oxford, was dispersed in the general havoc made under 
Edward VI, At the close of the century the nniversily 
had no public libraiy. But Sir Thomas Bodiey had 
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already, in 1597, made the generous offer of presentii^ 
hia own, whicli was carried into effect in the first years 
of the ensuing age.' In the colleges there were gene- 
rally libraries. If we could believe Soaliger, these were . 
good ; but he had never been in England, and there is 
no reason, I believe, to estimate them highly." Arch- 
bishop Parker h&d founded, or at least greatly enloi^ged, 
the public library of Cambridge. Many private persons 
of learning and opulence bad formed libraries in Eng- 
land nnder Elizabeth, some of which still subsist in the 
mansions of ancient fiimiLies. I incline to believe that 
there was at least as competent a stock of what is gene- . 
rally called learning among our gentry as in any conti- 
nental kingdom ; their edncation was more literary, their 
habits more peaceable, their religion more aivumenta- 
tive. Perhaps we should make an exception for Italy, 
in which the spirit of collecting libraries was more pre- 
valent' 

61. The last fiirty years of the sixteenth century were 
a |)eriod of nniuterrupted peace in Italy. Not- coiiHti<Hu 
withstanding the preesnre of governments al- ofudqui- 
ways jealoos, and sometimes tyrannical, it is '*''' 

manifest that at least ib» states of Venice and Tuscany 
had grown in wealth, and in the arts that attend it. 
Those who had been aconstomed to endure the licence 
of armies foimd a eecuri^ in the rule of law which com- 
pensated fisr many abuses. Hence that sort of pro- 
perty, which is most exposed to pillage, became ^oin a 
favoorite acquisition ; and, amoi^ the costly works of 
art which adorned the houses of the wealthy, every relio 
of antiquity found its place. Gems and medals, which 
the books of Yico and xkmm had taught the owners to 
arrango and to appreciate, were sought so eagerly, that, 
according to Hubert Goltzius, as quoted by Piukerton, 
there were in Italy 380 of such collections. The marbles 
and bronzes, tlie inscriptions of antiquity, were not less in 
request, and the well-lmown word virtuaei, applied to these 
lovera of what was rare and beautiful in art or naturtj 
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twfipoke the hononr iu which fheir pnrHaite were held. 
The luxmy of liteiutore displayed itself in scarce hooks, 
«l^iuit impreasioiiB, and sumptuons hindings. 

62, Among the refined gentlemen who devoted to 
-i^li, these graced occupations their leifinre aad 
their liohes, none was more celebrated than 
Giaa Vincenzio FinellL He was bom of a good family 
at Naples in 1638. A strong thirst for knowledge, and 
the coneciousness that his birth exposed him to diffi- 
oultieB and temptations at home which might obstruct 
his progress, induced him to seek, at the age of twenty- 
four, the university of Padua, at that time the renowned 
scene of learning and of philosophy/ In this city he 
spent forty-three years, the remainder of his life. His 
&ther was desirous that he should practise the law; 
but, after a short study of this, Pinelli resumed his 
&Toarite puiBuite. His fortune, indeed, was sufBciently 
lai^ to render any sacrifice of them uiireaeonable ; and 
it may have been out of dislike of his oompulsory read- 
ing that, in forming this vast library, he excluded works 
of jurisprudence. This library was collected by the 
labour of many years. The catalogues of the Frankfort 
fairs, and those of the principal booksellers iu Italy, 
were diligently perused by Pinelli ; nor did any work 
of value appear &om the press on either side of the Alps 
which he did not instantly add to his shelves. Tlus 
great library was regularly arrai^ed, and, tliough he did 
not willingly display its stores to the carious and igno- 
rant, they were always accessible to scholars. He had 
also a considerable mnseum of globes, maps, mathema- 
tical instruments, and fossils ; but bo only collected the 
BOaroer coins. In his manners Pinelli was a finely- 
polished gentleman, but of weak health, and for this 
cause devoted to books, and seldom mingliTig with gay 
society, nor even belonging to the literary academies of 
the city, but carrying on an extensive correspondence, 
and continually employed in writing extraota or annota- 
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tioiiB. Yet he lias left nofbing tliat lias been pablifibed. 
H'f own honae was as it were a perpetnal aoademy, fre- 
quented by the learned of all natioDB. If Pinelli was 
not a man of great genios, nor bom to be of mnch ser- 
Tice to any science, we may still respect him for a loTe 
of learning and a noblenees of spirit which has preserved 
his memory." 

63. The literary academies of Italy contdnaed to 
Sourish even more than before ; many new so- itauan 
cieties of the same kind were founded. Several k**""!**- 
existed at Florence, but all others have been eclipsed by 
the Delia Crusca, established in 1 582. Those of another 
Tuscan city, which had taken the lead in such liteiaiy 
associations, did not long survive its political indepen- 
dence ; tihe jealous spirit of Cosmo extinguished the Bozzi 
of Sienna in 1 568, In govemmente as suspicious as those 
of Italy, the sort of secrecy belonging to these meetings, 
and the encouragement they gave to a sentiment of 
mutual union, might appear sufGcient reasons for watch- 
fulness. We have serai how the academy of Uodena was 
broken up on the score of relipon. That of Venice, 
perhaps for the same reason, was dissolved 1^ the senate 
in 1561, and did not revive till 1593. These, however, 
were exceptions to the rule; and it was the general policy 
of governments to cherish in the nobility a love of harm- 
less amiisemeuts. All Lombardy and Bomagna were full 
of academies ; they were frequent in the kingdom of 
Naples and in the ecclesiastical states.' They are a 
remarkable feature in the social condition of Italy, and 
could not have existed perhaps in any other country. 
They were the encouragers of a numismatio and lapidary 
erudition, elegant in itself, and throwing for ever its 
little sparks of light on the still ocean of the past, but 
not very &vourable to comprehensive observation, and 
tending to bestow on an unprofitable pedantry the 
honours of real learning. This, indeed, ia the inherent 
vice of all literary societies, accessible too frequently to 
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thoK who, fi>r amusement or fiudiion's soke, love aa mnob 
knowledge as can be reaohed with faoility, and from the 
natuio of their tnuuaotioiia seldom capable of affording 
BOupe for any eztenaive research. 

64. No aoadem; or similar institution can be traoed 

at this time, as &r as I know, in France or 
Anu^ Ciennany. Bnt it is deserving of rem&i^, that 
^^^ one sprung up in England, not indeed of the 
clamcal and polite clujaL-ter that belonged to 
tbe Infiammati of Padna, or the Delia Cntsca of Florence, 
yet nseful in its objeota and honourable alike to its 
members and to the country. This was the Sociely of 
Antlquariee, founded by ArobbiBhop Parker in 1672. 
13iBir object was the preservation of ancient documents, 
illustrative of histoiy, which the recent dissolution of 
religious houses and the shomefnl devastation attending 
it bad exposed to groat peril. They intended also, by 
the reading of papers at their meetings, to keep alive the 
love and knowledge of English antiqnity. In the second 
of these objects thiB society was more sucoessfiil than in 
the first ; several short dissertations, chiefly by Arthur 
Agard, their most active member, have been afterwards 
published. The Society comprised very reputable names, 
especially of lawyers, and continued to meet till early in 
the reign of James, who, &ou some jealousy, tiiought fit 
to dissolve it.^ 

65. TJie chief cities on this side of the Alps, whence 

new editions came forth, were Paris, Basle, 
miTmu?* Lyons, Leyden, AntwMp, Brussels, Stmsbu^, 
WMof Col(^e, Heidelbeig, iWkfort, Ingoldstadt, 

and Geneva. In all these and in many other 
populous towns, booksellers, who were generally also 
printers, were a numerous body. In London at least 
forty or &lty were contempomueons publishers in the 
latter part of EUizabeth's reign ; but the number else- 
where in England was very smalL The new books on 
the continent, and within the Alps end Pyrenees, found 
their principal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books begm to be published, according to 

a Blogr. BrlL ot AsUqiuriei k Ibe iniiiJLUtolln. but 
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Beckmaim, in 1554.° In a DoUeotiTe catalc^e of all 
books offered for sale at Frankfort, from 1564 to 1592, I 
find tlie nnmber in Latin, Greek, koA German, to be 
abont 16,000. No Italian or French appear in tliia cata- 
l(^e, being probably reeerved for anouer. Of tlieo]<^ 
in Latin there are 3200, and in this department tlie 
oatiiolio pnblicationB rather exceed the ptotestant. But 
of the tneol(^ in the German langnage the iinmber 
ia 3700, not one-fourth of which is catholio. Scarcely 
any mere German poetry appeoiB, but a good deal in 
both languages with musical notes. Law fiunisbes about 
1600 works, I reckoned twenty-Beven Greek and thirty- 
two Latin gmmmarB, not conu'dng diiFerent editione of 
tiie same. There are at least seventy editions of parts of 
Aristotle. The German books are rather more than one- 
third of the whol^. AmoDg the Latin I did not observe 
one book by a writer of this island. In a compilation by 
Clesdns, in 1602, purporting to be a conspectna of the 
publications of the sixteenth century, formed partly fix>m 
oalalc^es of &irs, partly from those of public libraries, 
we find, at least in the copy I have examiuod, but which 
seems to want one volume, a much smaller number of 
productions than in the former, but probably with more 
selection. The books in modem languages are less than 
1000, half French, half Italian. In this catalogue also 
the catholic theology rather outnnmbera the protestant, 
which is perhaps not what we should have expected to 
find. 

66. These catalogues, in the total absence of literary 
journals, were necessarily the great means of uttmj 
communicating to all the lovers of learning in com- 
Cisalpine Eurqje (for Italy had resources of her i™*™* 
own) some knowledge of its progress. Another sonroe t£ 
information was the correspondence of scholars with each 
other. It was their constant usage, iar more than in 
modem times, to preserve an epistolary intercourse. If 
their enmities were often bitter, their contentions almost 
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always violent, many beantiful inetances of friendship 
and sympathy might be adduced on the other side ; they 
deemed themselves a distinct caste, a priesthood of the 
same altar, not ashamed of poverty nor disheartened by 
the world's neglect, bnt content with the praise of those 
whom themselves thought worthy of praise, and hoping 
something more from posterity than ihej obtained from 
their own age. 

67, We find several attempts at a literary or rather 
Bibiiogn- bibliographical history of a higher character 
pWmJ than Uiese catali^aes. The Bibliotheca Uni- 
versalis of Gesner was reprinted in 1574, with 
considerable enlargements by Simler. Conrad Lyco- 
ethenes afterwards made additions to it, and Verdier pub- 
lished a supplement. Verdier was also the author of a 
Biblioth^ne Frau^ise, of which the fir^t edition appeared 
in 1584. Another with the same title was published in 
the same year by La Croix du Maine. Both these follow 
the strange alphabetical arrangement by Christian instead 
of &mily names, so usual in the sixteenth century. La 
Croix du Maine confines himself to French -authors, but 
Verdier includes all who bad been tranBlated. The former 
is valued for his accuracy and for curious particulars 
in bi<%raphy; the second for the extracts he nas given. 
Doni pretended to give a history of books in his Libreria, 
btit it has not obtained much reputation, and falls, ac- 
cording to the testimony of those who are acquainted with 
it, below the compilations above mentioned.* 

66. The de^tism of the state, and far more of the 
Rutniuu church, bore heavily on the press in Italy. 
luOa Spain, mistress of Milan and baples, and FIo- 
'^"^ rence under Cosmo I,, were jealous govern- 
ments. Venice, thoi^i we are apt to impute a rigid 
tyranny to its senate, appears to have indulged rather 
more liberty of writing on political topics to its subjects, 
on the condition, no doubt, that they should eulogise the 
wisdom of the republic ; and, comparatively to the neigh- 
bouring regions of Italy, the praise both of equitable and 
frudeut government may be ascribed to that aristocracy. 
t had at least the signal merit of keeping ecclesiastical 
oppression at a distance; a Venetian might write with 
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some freedom of tlie wptA court. . One of the aconsstionfi 
u;aiust Venice, in ner dispute ■with Paul V., was for 
tulowing the pnblicatioa of books that had been censtiTed 
at Borne.* 

69. But Bome Btrock ft iatal blow, and perhaps more 
deadly than Bhe intended, at liteiature in the indei Ei- 
Index EipuTgatoriuB of prohibited books. It poipiw*"*- 
had long been the regulation that no book ghould be 
priuted without a previoua licence, TliiB was of course a 
restraint on the freedom of wiitiug, but it wa« less inju- 
rious to the trade of the printer and bookseller than the 
sabeequent prohibition of what he had published or pur- 
chased at his own cost and risk. The first list of books 
prohibited by the church was set forth by Paul IV. in 
1659. Hifl Index includes all Bibles in modem lan- 
guages, enumerating forty-eight editions, chiefly printed 
in countries still within the obedience of the church. 
Sixty-oneprintersareputundor a general ban; all works 
of every description from their presses being forbidden. 
Stephens and Oporinns have the honour of being among 
these.' This system was pursued and rigoroudy acted 
upon by the saoceesors of the imperious Curaffa. The 
counoil of Trent had its own list of condemned publica- 
tions. Philip II. has been said to have preceded uie pope 
himself in a similar proscription. Wherever the sway of 
Borne and Spain was felt, books were unsparingly burned, 
and to this cause is imputed the scarcity of many editions. 

70. In its principle, which was apparently that of pre- 
eervingobodience.theprohibitorysystemmight ^^^g^,^ 
seem to have untouched many great walks of 
learning and science. It is of course manifest that it foil 
with but an oblique Wow upon common literature. Yet, 
as a few words or sentences were sufficient to elicit a 
sentfince of condemnation, often issued with little reflec- 
tion, it was difScult for any author to be fully secure ; 
and this inspired so much apprehension into printers, 
that they bei^me unwilling to incur the hazard of an ob- 
noxious trade. These oc<Mipationa, says Oalluzzi, which 
had b^nn to prosper at Florence, never recovered the 
wound inflicted by the severe regulations of Paul IV. 

n prohibited bookt ben quoted ue full 
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cmd PioB T.* The art retired to Switzerland and Got- 
many. The bocisellers were at die meroy of ac Inqui- 
eition, whicb every day oontrived new metLoda of haraaa- 
ing them. From an interdiction of the sale of certain 
prohibited books, tlie ohnrch proceeded to forbid that of 
all which were not expressly permitted. The Ginnti, a 
firm not so eminent as it had been in the early part of 
the century, but still the honoar of Florence, remon- 
strated in vain. It eaems probable, however, that after 
the death of Pins V., one of the most rigorous and b%oted 
ponti£b that ever filled the chair, some d^ree of relaxa- 
tioii took place. 

71, T^e restrunts im the printing and sale of books 
j,„f,i^ in England, thoi^h not so overpowering as in 
Uofum Italy, must have atood in the way of UKeful 
'^"^ knowledge under Eliiabetli. The Stationers' 

Company, foonded in 1555, obtained its monopoly at tiie 
price of severe restrictions. The Star ChMuber looked 
vigilantiy at the dangerons ermine it was compelled to 
t<^:at«. By the regulations it imued in 1665, no press 
was allowed to be used oat of London, except one at 
Oxford and another at Cambridge. Noliung was to be 
printed without allowaoce of the council; extensive 
powers both of seiztng books and of breaking the presses 
were given to the officera of tiie crown." Thus every 
check was imposed on literature, and it seems unreason- 
able to dispute that they had some efficacy in reetrainisg 
its progress, though less, perhaps, Hian we mi^t in 
theory expect, becanse there was always a certain degree 
of connivance and indulgence. Even the current prohi- 
bition of importing popish boots, except for the use of 
such as the council ^ouid permit to use them, must have 
affected the trade in modem Latin anthoi^ beyond the 
bounds of theolc^. 

72. These restrictions do not seem to have had any 

material operation in France, in Germany, or 
mip7o^si* tile Low Coontries. And they certainly tended 
J^^^ very considerably to keep up the usage of writing 

in Latin ; or rather, perhaps, it la&j be said, 
the^ were leas rigoronsly urged in those countries, because 
Latin continued to be the customary tongoe of scholars. 
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We bave seen that great licence was used in political 
wjitinga in that language. Tlie power of reading Latin 
was certaiuly eo difltised, that no eccreoy could he affected 
by writing it ; yet it eeemed to bo a voluntary abstaining 
&om an appeal to tlie pafBioae of the multitude, and 
passed better without censiire than the same sense in a 
modem dress. 

73. The influence of literature on the public mind 
was already very considerable. All kinds of infln«,oe 
readii^ had become deeper and more dif^ised. "' uun- 
Pedantry is the usual, perhaps the inevitable, *""■ 
consequence of a genuine devotion to learning, not surely 
in each individual, but in classes and bodleB of men. 
And this was an ago of pedants. To quote profusely 
&om ancient writers seemed to be a higher merit than to 
rival them ; they furnished both authority and ornament, 
they did honour to the modem, who shone in these 
plumes of other birds with little expense of thoi^ht, and 
sometimes the actual substance of a book is hardly dis- 
cernible under this exuberance of rich incrustations. 
Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Seneca (for the Greeks were 
in comparison but little read), and many of the Latin 
poets were the books that, directly, or by the secondary 
means of quotation, had most influence over the public 
opinion. Nor was it surprising that the reverence for 
antiquity should be still imdiminished i for, though the 
new litorature was yielding abundant crops, no compa- 
rison be1;ween the ancients and modems could as yet 
fairly arise. Montaigne, fearless and independent as he 
was, gave up altogether the pretensions of the latter ; 
yet no tme was more destined to lead the way to that 
renunciation of the authority of the former which the 
seventeenth century '^as to witness. He and Machiavel 
were the two writeis who produced tlie greatest effect 
upon this ago. Some others, such as Guevara and Cas- 
figliono, might be full as much read, but they did not 
possess enough of original thought to shape the opinions 
of mankind. And the former two, to whom we mayadd 
Babelais, seem to be the only writers of the sixteenth 
oentuiy, setting aside poeta and historians, who ere now 
nraoh read by the world. 
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PAET III. 



ON THB LITERATURE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THB 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURT. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTOBT 0? JkXaiEST LTTER&TITSB IN EIT&OPE, FKOU ItOO TO M 



DFdlEM of mtnlj FhDologlal, opedallf Qmk, Leunlng — Cuuiboa — T1^^ 
Bdltlou of GnAud Utln CI*n)a—CKUi^ WriUnp — UtiD Style— Sdi^ 
piu — TniIiu — SacoBin Period! of DudsD IaUdIMi. 

1. Ih every period of literary history, if we shonld listen 
Laoninf to t^e complaints of contemporary writers, all 
of 1*^ learnii^ and soienco have been verging to^rords 
i^phiio- extinction. None remain of the mighty, the 
^off"^ race of ^auts is no more ; the lighte that have 
been extinguished bum in no other hands ; wa have 
fallen on evil days, when letfera are no longer in hononr 
with the world, nor are they cultivated by those who 
deserve to be honoured. Snch ore the lamentations of 
many tliroughout the whole sixteenth century ; and with 
snch do ScaJiger and Casanbon greet that which opened 
upon them. Yetthe first part of the 86venf«enth century 
may be reckoned eminently the learned age; rather, 
however, in a more criticiu and exact erudition with 
respeot to historical iact, than in what is strictly called 
philology, as to which we cannot, on the whole, rank 
this BO nigh as the preceding period. Neither Italy nor 
Germany maintainod its reputation, which, as it has 
been already mentioned, had begun to wane towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. The same causes were 
at work, the same preference of studies very foreign to 
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iiolite lettet^ metaphysical philc^ophy, dogmatio theo- 
ogy, patristic or medueval ecclesiastical history, or, in 
some cotmtries, the physical ecienoea, which were ra- 
pidly gaining ground. And to these we must add a pre- 
valence of Ixtd taste, even among those who had some 
pretensions to he reckoned scholarB. Lipeins had set an 
example of abandoning the purest modeiB ; and its fol- 
lowers had less sense and taste than himself. They 
sought obsolete terms from PocaTius and Flautus, they 
affiwted pointed sentences, and a studied conciseness of 
period, which made their style alU^ether dry and jejune.* 
The universities, and even the gymnasia, or schools of 
Germany, grew Diligent of all the beauties of language. 
Latin itself was acquired in a slovenly manner, by help 
of modem hooks, which spared the pains of acquiring 
any siibBidiaiy knowled^ of antiquity. And this n^- 
lect of the ancient writers in education caused even 
eminent scholars lo write ill, as we perceive in the sup- 
plements of Freinshemius to Curtius and Livy.^ 

2. A BufBcient evidence of this is found in the vast 
popularity which the writings of Comenius ao- p™ii«fl^ 
quired in Germany. Thisauttior, amanofmuch ^Ccnw 
industry, some ingenuity, and little judgment, °^ 
made himself a temporary reputation by his Orbis Sen- 
Bualium PictuB, and still more by hia Janna Linguarum 
Beserata, the latter published in 1631. This contains, 
in 100 chapters subdivided into 1000 paragraphs, more 
than 9300 Latin words, excJusive, of course, of such as 
recur. The originality of its method consists in weaving 
all useful words into a series of paragraphs, so that they 
may be learned in a short time, without the tediouaness 
of a nomenclature. It was also intended to blend a 
knowledge of things with one of words." The Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus has the same end. This is what 
has since been so continually attempted in books of 
education, that some may be surprised to hear of its 
originality. No one, however, before Comenius seems 
to have ttiought of this method. It must, unquestion- 
ftbly, have appeared to &cilitato the early acquire- 
ment of knowledge in a very great d^^e ; and oven 

* Biii(^.niilr,BTt.GisTliia)El<:hboni, ^ EkMHtn, 394. 
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irith reference ta lengnage, if a compendious mode of 
getting at Latin wohIb were the object, the works of 
Comenins would answer the pnrpofle beyond thoee of 
any olasBicol anthor. In a ooautr^ where Latin was a 
livit^ and apoken tongae, as was in some measure the 
case with (Germany, no great Btrictness in excluding 
barbarous phraBes is eitixer practicable or expedient. 
But, acoording to the rooeJTed principlee of philological 
literature, they are such books as every teacher woald 
keep out of the hands of his pupils. They were, never- 
theless, reprinted and translated in many coimtries ; and 
obtained a general reception, especially in tlie German 
empire, and similarly ciroumstanced ktagdoms.* 

i). The Greek language, meantime, was thought imno- 
Q,^„,o[ cessary, and few, comparatively speaking, con- 
viwk tinned to proeecute its study. In It&ly it can 
"* merely be said that there were still professors 
of it in the univerritiea ; but no one Hellenist djatin- 
guishee this century. Most of ihose who published 
editions of Greek authors in Germany, and they were 
for from unmerons, had been formed in tiie last age. The 
decline was prf^ressive; few scholars remained after 
1620, and a long blank ensued, until Fabrivins and 
Eneter restored ttie study of Greek near the end of the 
century. Ev&ti in France and Holland, where many 
were abundantly learned, and some, as we shall see, 
acoomplished philologers, the Greek lango^e seems 
to have been either less regarded, or at least less pro- 
moted, by eminent scholars, than in the preceding cen- 
tury.' 

d BiUl>t,CriaqiKaClnmTiultlau.liirt builik ths Junu UDgamDn InXB nQ 
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4. CasaubotL now stood on the pinnacle of critical 
renowD. His PersiiiB in 1605, and hia PoIybioB _^ ^^ 
in 1609, were testimoniea to his continiied in- 
dustry in thia praTince.' Bat with this latter edition 
the philolt^oal labottis of Caesubon came to an end. In 
1610 he accepted tLe invitation of James I,, who bestowed 
apon him, thoi^h a layman, a prebend in the church of 
Canterbury, and, aa aome, perhaps erroneouBly, have eaid, 
another in that of Westminster.* He died in England 
within four years after, having consumed the interme- 
diate time in the defence of his royal patron against the 
Jesuita, and in writing Animadyersions on the Annals of 
BaroniTiB ; works ill-8uit«d to his peonliar talent, and in 
tlio latter of whioh he is said to have had but little suo- 
oeaa. He laments, in his epistles, the want of leisure for 
completing his labours on Folybiua; the king had no 
taste bnt for 11ieol<^y, and be found no library in whioh 
he could ^nrene his studies.^ "I gave up,' he says, 
" at last, with great sorrow, my commentary on Folybins, 
to which I had devoted so much time, but the good king 
must be obeyed." ' Casanbon was the last of the great 
Bcholors of the sixteenth centiuy. Joseph Scaliger, who, 
espeoially in his recorded oonveraation, was very sparing 
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of piaifie, Ba^ eipreesly, " Casanbon is th« most leamcil 
man now living." It U not imiKiBsible that lie meant to 
except himaelf ; wMch wonld oj no means be unjust if 
we take in the whole range of erudition; but in the 
exactly critical Icnowtedge of the Greek language, Ca- 
sanbon had not even a rival in Scaliger. 

5. A long period ensued, during which no very oon- 
TigHdt siderableprogresswasmade in Greek literature. 
idiouxni^ Few boots occur before the year 1650 which 

have obtained a durable reputation. The best known, 
and, as I oonceiTC, by fax the best of a granunatical na- 
turo, is that of Vigor de IdiotiBinie pnecipuis Greece 
Lingne, which Hot^eveen and Zeunius succeseiTely 
enl^ed in the last centoiy. Vigor was a Jesuit oS 
Bouen, and the first edition was in 1632. It conttuns, 
even as it came from the anther, many valuable criti- 
cisms, and its nsefnlness to a Greek scholar is acknow- 
ledged. But, in order to determine the place of Viger 
among grammarians, we should asoertaiu by comparison 
with preceding works, especially the Thesaurus of 
Stephens, for how much he is indebted io their labours. 
He would probably, after all deductions, appear to merit 
great praise. His arrangement is more clear, and bis 
knowledge of syntax more comprehensive, than that of 
Caniniua or any other earlier writer ; but bis notions are 
not unireqnentiy imperfect or erroneous, ss the succeed- 
ing editors have pointed out. In common with many of 
the older grammarians, be fancied a difference of sense 
between the two aorists, wherein even Zenniua has fol- 
lowed him.* 

6. In a much lower rank we may perhaps next place 
WeUCT-» Weller, author of a Greek grunmar, published 
^Mk in 1638, of which its later editor, Fischer, says 

"' that it has always stood in high repute as a 
school-book, and been frequently reprinted; meaning, 
doubtless, in Germany. There is nothing strikiug in 
"Weller's grammar : it may deserve praise for clearness 
and brevity, but in Vei^ara, Caninius, and Sylhuigius 
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there is mncli more inatrnotion for those who are not 
merely Eohoolboys. What is most ramarktthle is, that 
Weller claims as his own the reduction of the declensions 
to three, and of the conjugations to one, which, as has 
been seen in another place,'' is found in the grammar of 
S^lbuigius, and is probably dne to Bamus. This is 
rather a piece of emrontery, ae he conld scarcely have 
lighted by coincidence on both these innovationa. 
Weller has given no syntax ; what is added in Fischer's 
edition is by Lambert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a laborions 
compiler, among whose numerous works not a Libbe ud 
few relate to the grammar of the Greek Ian- ""^^ 
guage. He had, says Niceron, a wonderful talent in 
multiplying title-pages; we have fifteen or sixteen 
grammaticsJ treatises from him, which might have been 
comprised in two or three ordinary volumes. Labbe's 
Begulee Accentaum, published in 1635, was once, I be- 
lieve, of some repute ; but he has little or nothing of 
his own.* The Greek grammars published in this age 
by Alexander Soot and others are ill digested, according 
to Lancelot, without order or principle, and fiill of use- 
less and perplexing things ; ° and that of Vosaius, in 
1642, which is only an improved edition of Clenardne, 
appears to contain little which is not taken from others,*' 
Erasmus Schmidt is said by Eichhom to be author of a 
valuable work on Greek directs ; ' George Pasor is better 
known by his writings on the Hellenistio dia- 
lect, or that of the Beptua^t and New Testa- d? uogm 
ment. Salmasius, in his Commentarina de HeUeuis- 
HcUenistica (Leyden, 1643), has gone veiy 
largely into this subject. This, he says, is a question 
lately agitated, whether there be a peculiar dialect of 
the Greek Soriptures ; for, in the iast age, the very 
name of Hellenistic was nnknowu to sohows. It is not 
above half a century old. It was supposed to be a He- 
brew idiom in Greek words ; which, as he argues ela- 
borately and with great learning, is not sufficient to 
constitute a distinct dialect, none of the ancients having 
ever mentioned one by this name. This is evidently 
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mncli of a Tertxil dispute, sinoe no one would apply the 
word to tlie soriptnr&l Greek in the same eense that lie 
does to the Doric and Attio. Solmosiiw lays down two 
essential oharaoteriBtiuB of a dialect : one, uiat it shoold 
be spoken by people of a certain locality ; another, that 
it Bhoiild be digtingiuflliable by single woi^, not merely 
by idiom. A profusion of learning is scattered alt round, 
but not pedantically or impertinently ; and this seems a 
Teiy nsefiil book in Qreek or Latin philology. He may 
perhaps be thought to underrate the peculiarities of 
language in the Old and New Teetameut, as if they were 
merely Boch as passed current among the oontemporaiy 
Qreeks. The second part of this Commentary relates to 
the Qteek dialects generally, without reference to the Hel- 
lenisdc He denies the name to what ia usually called 
the oommon dialect spoken, or at least written, by the 
Greeks in general after the time of Alexander. This 
also is ef course a question of words ; perhaps Salmasius 
nsod a more convenient phraseology tban what is often 
met with in grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not so numerous as 
in the former period. The Findar of Erasmus Schmidt, 
in 1614, and the Aristotle of Duval, in 1619, may be 
mentioned ; the latter is still in request, as a convenient 
and complete edition. Meursins was reckoned a good 
critical scholar, but his works as an editor are not very 
important. The chief monument of his philoh^oal 
Qreek erudition is the Lexicon Gneoo-Borbaram, a 
5*1"™*— glossary of the Greek of tiie lower empire. 
ciuTtoi- But no edition of a Greek author published in 
■"^ the fiiBt part of the seventeenth century is 
superior, at least in magnificence, to that of Chrysostom 
by Sir Henry Savile. This came forth, in 1612, from a 
press established at Eton by himself, provost of that 
college. He had procured types and pressmen in Hol- 
land, and three yeaia had been employed in printing the 
eight volumes of th'" great work : one which, both in 
splendour of execution and in the erudition displayed in 
it by Savile, who had ooUected several manuscripts of 
ChiyBOstom, leaves immeasurably behind it every earlier 
production of the English press. The espense, which is 
said to have been eight thousand pounds, was wholly 
defrayed by himself, and the tardy sale of so voluminous 
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a work conld not have reimbtmed ite cost.' Another 
edition, in £tct, by a Jeeoit, Fronto Dncnus (Fronton le 
Duo), was publi^ed at Faiis within two years after- 
vfaidiB, havuig the advantage of a Latin translation, 
which Bavila had imprudently waived. It has even 
been imputed to Ducnue, that, having procured the 
sheets of Savile'a edition ^m the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own without alteration. 
But this seoms an apocryphal story," Savile had the 
assistance, jn revising the text, of the most learned co- 
adjutors he could find in Ungland. 

9. A very few more Greek books were printed at Eton 
soon afterwards ; and, though that press soon g^^^ 
ceased, some editions of Greek authors, gene- imto« to 
rally for schools, apjwared in England before ^^' 
1650. One of these, the Foetee Minores of Winterton, 
is beet known, and has sometimes been reprinted ; it 
appears to differ little, if at all, &oni the colleotian 
printed by Crispin in 1570, and of which there had been 
many gul»equent editions, with the title Vetnstiesimonim 
Autorum Georgica,BuooIicaetGnomonioa; but the text, 
though still very oormpt, has been amended, and a few 
notes, generally relating to prosody, have boon sub- 
joined. The Greek language, however, was now much 
studied ; * the age of James and Charles was truly 
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learned ; our writora are prodigal of an abundant ei-ndi- 
tion, wlucli embraces a mr wider range of authors dian 
are now read ; the ptuloeopheTa of eveiy class, the poets, 
the historiana, and orators of Greece, to whom few com- 
paratively had paid regard in the days of Elizabeth, 
seem as Suniliar to the miscellaneons writers of her next 
suocessors as the fathers of the chnroh are to the theo- 
Ii^jians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, are equally copions 
in their libations from both streams. But though thus 
deeply read in ancient learning, our old eoholsj^ were 
not very critical in philology. 

10. In Latin criticiem, the preteneionB of the seven- 
£^„ ieenth century are for more considerable than 
«iiUonip in Greek. The first remarkable edition, how- 

**"" "■ ever, that of Horace by Torrontins, a Be^an 
ecclesiastic, though it appeared in 1602, being post- 
humous, belongs strictly to the preceding age. It has 
been said that Daoier borrowed much for his own notes 
&om this editor; bnt Horace was so profusely ill nstrated 
in the sixteenth century that little has been left for later 
critics ezo^t to tamper, as they have largely done, with 
his text. This period is not generally conspicuous tor 
editions of Latin authors, but some names of high repute 
in grammatioal and critical lore belong to it. 

11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, who became a pro- 
„ fesBOT in several German universities, and 

finally in that of Heidelberg, might have been 
mentioned in our history of the sixteenth centmy, be- 
l<^re the espitation of wluch some of his critical labonrs 
had been accomplished. Many more belong to the first 
twenty years of the present; No more diligent and in- 
defatigable critic ever toiled in that qnany. His Sus- 
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piciones, an early work, in which he has explained and 
amended misceUaneona 'paaaagoe, his Eumotationa on the 
Seneoas, on Martial, on Statius, on the Homan historians, 
ae well as another more celebiated compilation which 
we shall havo soon to mention, bear witness to hia im 
menee industry. In Greek he did comparatively hut 
little ; yet he is ooinitad among good scholars in tiiat 
language. All others of his time, it has been said, appear 
mere drones in comparison with him.° Scaliger, indeed, 
though on intimate terms with Gruter, in one of his 
nsuaf fits of spleen, charges him with a tasteless indif- 
ference to the real merit of the writers whom he ex- 
plained, one being as good as another for his purpose, 
which was only to produce a hook.' In this art Gmter 
was so perfect that he never failed to publish one every 
year, tuid sometimes every month/ His eulogists have 
given bim credit for acuteness and judgment, and even 
for el^ance and an agreeable variet;, but he aeema not 
to have preserved much repute except for his laborious 
erudition. 

12, Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as secretary of the 
synod of Dort, and a Latin poet of distin- jj,j^,[^, 
gtiished name, was also among the first philo- 

logers of his age. Many editions of Greek and Latin 
writers, or amiotations upon them, Theocritus, Hesiod, 
Masimus Tyrius, Aristotle, Horace, Terence, Silina, 
Ovid, attest his critical skill. He is praised for a judi- 
oions reserve in criticism, avoiding the trifles by which 
many scholars had wearied their readers, and attending 
only to what reaUy demanded the aid of a critic, as being 
corrupt or obscure. His learning was very extensive 
and profound, so that, in the panegyrical tone of the 
times, he is set above ail the living, and almost above all 
the dead.' 

13, Grotius contributed nmcb to ancient philolc^. 
His editions of Aratus, Stobtens, the fragments -^y 

of tlie lost Greek dramas, Lucan and Tacitus. 

are but a part of those which he published. In the 

power of illustrating a writer by pwallel or resembling 
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paarages bom oQieTS, his taste and fbndnesa for poetry, 
u mach aa Ida vaat erudition, have made him remarkable. 
In mere eridcal skill he waa not quite ao great a master 
of the Greek aa of the Latin language, nor was he equal 
to restoring the text of the diamatic poets. 

li. UteVariffi Lectiones of Bntgendus, in 1618, whose 
RotgnriB. premature death cnt off a brilliant pFomise of 
B<^<^ emdition, are in six books, almost entirely 
°*' , devoted to emendatitm of the text, in such a 
miacellaneoas and desultoiy aeries of critioiBma aa the 
example of Tnmebns and other scbolara had rendered 
UBual.' Seineaiua, a Saxon phjaiciaii, in 1640, pnt forth 
a book with the same title, a ^dck volome of about 700 
pages of mnltifuiouB learning, chiefly, but not excln- 
aively, olasaicaL He ia more interpretatiTe, and less 
attentive to restore oormpted texts, than Bntgersiua.^ 
The AdverBaria of Qaspar Barthiua are better known, 
. This work ia in sixty books, and extends to about 1500 
p^^ in folio. It is exactly like those of Tumebus and 
Muretus, an immense repertory of uncoonected criti- 
oiama and other miaoellaneous erudition, llie chapteis 
exceed in number the pages, and each chapter contains 
several articles. There is, however, more connexion, 
alphabetioal or otherwise, than in Tnmebne ; and they 
are less exclusively classical, many relating to mediteval 
and modem writeis. The sixtieth book is a commentary 
on a part of Anguatiii de Civitate Dei. It is difficult 
to give a more precise notion of Barthius ; he ia more 
ts^bdio than Tnruebus, but lees so than Muretus ; he 
explains and ooneots fewer intricate texts than the 
former, but deals more in parallel paesages and excursive 
illustration.' Though Greek ^ipears more than in Tur- 
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neliufi, lay fax th.e (p'ea.tar part of Barthitis's Adversaria 
relates to Latin, in tlie proportion of at least fifteen to 
one. A few small poems are printed from. mauUBcripts 
for the first time. BartMns, aecording to Morhof, 
tbongli he sometimefi explaiiiB authors very well, is apt 
to he rash in. hia alteTstions, hasty in his jndgmente, and 
has too mnch nseless and ftivolona matter. Bayle is not 
more lavountble. Barthins published an edition of 
Statins, and another of Claudian. 

15. Biganlt, or Bigaltius, Petit, Thysiua, and seveial 
more, do honour to France and the Iiow Coun- otberoitia 
tries during this period. Spain, though not — e^b"'*!'- 
strong in classical philology, produced Bamiresitis de 
Frado, whose ntvniKovTapxoc, siye quinqnaginta militum 
doctor, 1G12, is but a book of criticism with a quaint 
title,' In Latin literatnre we can hardly say that Eng- 
land made herself more oouEpiouous thui in Greek. 
The notes of John Bond on Horace, published in 1606, 
are properly a work of the t^^ of Elizabeth ; the author 
was long a schoolmaster in tiiat reign. These notes are 
only little marginal scholia for the use of boys of no 
great attainments, and in almost eveiy inatanoe, I be- 
Ueve, taken from Lamhinua. litis edition of Horace, 
though Antony Wood oalls the author a most noted 
critic and grammarian, has only the merit of giving the 
observations of another concisely and perspiciiouBly, 
Thomas Famahy is called by Baillet one of the best 
Bcholiusts, who says hardly anything useless, and is very 
concise.* He has left notes on several of the Latin poets. 
It is possible tliat the notes are compiled, like those of 
Bond, &om the foreign critics. Famaby also was a 
schoolmaster, and schoolmasters do not write for the 
learned. He has, however, been acknowledged on the 
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Continent for a diligent and learned man. Wood says he 
wai " the chief gnmmarian, Thetoriciao, i>oet, Lattniat, 
and Orecian of hia time ; and hia achool was bo mnch 
frequented that more ohnichmen and atatosmeu issued 
thonce than from any acbool tan^t by one man in 
England." ' 

10. But (he greatest in thia provinoe of literature was 

^, ,_^_ Glande Saomaiae, beat known in the Latin form 

Sohnaaina, whom the general anffrage of hia 
oompeera placed at their head. An incredible eruditian, 
80 that it WB8 said, what tjalmaaiuB did not know was 
beyond the bonnda of knowledge, a m.emoiy auch as 
none but those great soholars of former times seem to 
hare possessed, a life passed, naturally enough, in aoli- 
tary labour, were sufficient to estabtiah bis &me among 
the learned. Hia intellectual strength haa been more 
queationed ; he wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub- 
jects that he did not well understand, and some have 
leduoed hia merit to that of a grammatical critic, withont 
altogether tating this so highly sa the world has done.' 
Salmasins was very proud, aelf-confident, diadainfiil, and 
has consequently fallen into many errors, and even ccn- 
tradictions, through precipitancy. In his controversy 
with Milton, for which he waa little fitted, he is rather 
feeble, and glad to escape &om the severity of his anta- 
gonist by a defence of his own Latinity.* The works of 
Stdmasius are numerous, and on very miscellaneous 
Bubjeote ; among the philolf^ctd, hia Annotations on the 
Hiatoriie Angnstee Smptores seem to deserve mention. 
But the most remarkable, besides the commentary on 
the Helleuietio Dialect, of which an account has been 
given, is the Flinianae Exercitationes, published ia 1629. 
These remarks, nominally on Pliny, are, in the first 
iustanoe, on Solinns. Salmasius tells us that he had 
spent much time on Pliny ; but finding it beyond the 
powers of one man to write a commentary on the whole 

f Athtna OionlHWH, TDl. iU. ■■ Wlton begun tbt ««** by o»(J«!Uiit 
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Natural History oS that author, he had chosen Solinua, 
who is a. mere compiler from. Pliny, and contains nothing 
from any other Bonrce. The Plinianas Exercitatioues is 
a mass of leamiiig on the geography and natuial hietoiy 
of Pliny in more than 900 pages, following the text of 
the Polyhistor of Solinua,' 

IT. It had been tho desire of thoee who aspired to 
reputation for taste and eloquence to write well q,^ 
m Latin, the sole langat^, on this side of the ^"r-to. 
Alps and Pyrenees, to which the capacity of 
choice and polished expression was conceded. Bnt when 
the French tongue was more cultivated and had a criti- 
ciem of its own, this becaine the natural instrument of 
polite writers in Prance, and the Latin fell to the merely 
learned, who n^lected its beauties. In England it had 
never been much studied for the purposes of style ; and 
fliough neither in Germany nor the Low Countries it 
was very cuBtommy to employ the native language, the 
correut Latin of literature was alvrays careless and often 
barbarous. Even in Italy the number of good writers in 
that language was now very scanty. Two deserve to be 
oouuuemorated with praise, both historians of the same 
period. The History and Annals of Grotiue, in which 
he seems to have emulated, with more discretion than 
some others, the nervous brevity of Tacitus, though not 
always free from a certain hardness and want of flow, 
nor equal, consequently, in el^ance to some productions 
of the sixteenth century, may be deemed a monument 
of vigorous and impressive language. The Decads of 
FamianuB Strada, a Roman Jesuit, contain a hbtoiy of 
the Flemish ^rar, not written certainly in imitation of 
Tacitus, whom the author depreciated, but with more 
classical spirit than we usually find in that age. Scarcely 
any Latin, however, ofthis period is equal to that of Bar- 
clay in the Ai^nia and Euphonnio. His style, though 
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rather diSbse, and more florid tban iliat of the Angostan 
age, is pethape better snited to hia Bobjecta, and reminds 
OB of Petroniua Arbiter, who was probably iiis modeL 

18. Of the grunmatacal critics, whose attention was 
-, , solely tamed to the purity of Latin style, two 

are conspicuous, Gaspar ecioppius and Gerard 
TosaitiB. The first, one of those restless and angiy 
^nrits whose hand is against all the world, llvod a long 
life of oontrorersy and satire. His productions, as enu- 
merated by Nioeron, mostly anonymous, are about one 
hundred, twenty-sovon of which, according to another 
list, are grammatioal.^ The Froteatanla whom he had 
abandoned, and the Jemtits whom he woold not join, are 
equally the objects of hia aneer. In literature he is cele- 
brated tor the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, whom 
he spared as little as he did his own oontemporaries. But 
SoioppiuB was an admirable master of the Latin lan- 
Bia nao- P^^- -^ ^^^ ^ remembered of his multiiari- 
*^»i ous publications relates to this. We owe to him 
""""'■ a much improved edition of the Minerva of 
Banctius. His own G^rammatica Fhilosophica (Milan, 
1628), notwithstanding its title, has no pretensions to 
be called anything more than an ordinary Latin gram- 
mar. In this I observed nothing remarkable hut that he 
denies the gerund and snpine to be parts of the veih, 
considering the first as passive participles, and the second 
as nonns substantive. 

19. The Infamia Famiani of Soioppius vraa written 
Hig In. against Famianna Strada, whom he hated both 
^1* as a Jesuit, and as one celebrated for the beauty 

of his style. This book serves to show how £e^ 
those who wrote with some eloquence, as Strada cer- 
tainly did, fell short of classic^ purity. The faults 
pointed ont are oflea very obvious to those who have 
used good dictionariea Scioppins is however so fastidi- 
ous as to reject words employed by Seneca, Tacitus, and 
even Pheedrus, as of the silver age ; and sometimes pro- 
bably is wrong in his dogmatic assertion of a negative, 
that no good authority can be found for them. 

20. But his most, considerable work is one called 
Jnawmndi Judicium de Stylo Historico, subjoined to the 
^^Ri^ last, and published after hia death in 1650. This 

■-- ■' e consists chiefly of attacks on the Latin 

' Nfceruo, tuL uut.) Btog. Univ. 
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style of Thnanne, Lipdm, Casaubon, and otlier recent 
anthota ; but in the course of it we find the remu-ka of a 
sabtle anil severe obeerver on the anoients l^emselves. 
The sUva" »ge he datee &>in the latter years of AuguatuB, 
placing even Orid widiin it The brazen he carries up 
to VeepasiaD. In the silver period he finds many single 
vorda as well as phiases not agreeaUe to the usage of 
more ancient antiiors. As to iha modems, the Truisal- 
pine writera, he says (speabing as an Italian), are always 
deficient in pnrity; they mingle the phraseolc^ of 
different ages as prepoBteronaly as if they were to writo 
Qreeh in a oonAiBion of dialeots ; they affect obscurity, a 
broken structure of periods, a studied use of equivocal 
torms. This is particularly perceived in the school of 
Lipaius, whose own faults, however, Kre redeemed by 
many beauttes even of style.' The Italians, on Hie con- 
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tniy, he proceeds to say, lead nothing but what is 
woithy of imitation, and Bhon. every expieseion that oan 
impair the cleamesa and purity of a sentence. Yet even 
in ManntiuB and in the Jesuit MafEei he finds instaaoea 
of barbaiism, much more in the French and German 
BcholarB of the sixteeuth age ; expressing contempt npon 
this account for his old enemy, Joseph Scaliger. T^uanns, 
he says, is full of modern idioms ; a crime not quite un- 
pardonable, when we remember the immensity of his 
labour, and the greater importance of other objecta that 
he had in view. 
21. Gerard Voesius, a fax greater name in general 
^^ literature than Soioppius, contributed more es- 
ViHtni, sentially to these grammatical rules; and to 
g«™j» him, perhaps, rather than to any other one man, 
we may refer the establishnient of as much 
correctness of writing as is attainable in a dead language. 
Besides several works aa rhetoric and poetry, which, as 
those topics were usually treated in ages of more erudi- 
tion than tast« or philosophy, resolved themselves into 
philological disquisitions, looking only to the liingut^ 
of the ancient writers, we have several more strictly 
within that province. The long use of Latin in writings 
on modem subjeoto, before the classical authors had 
been studied, had brought in a host of barbarisms, that 
even yet were not eipdled. His treatise De Yitiis Ser- 
monis et Glossematia Latino-barbaris is in nine books ; 
four published in 1645, during the author's life ; five in 
1685. The former are by fiir the most copious. It is a 
very largo collection of words in use among modem 
writers, for which there is no adequate authority. Of 
these many are plainly barbarous, and taken &om the 
writers of the middle ■ ages, or at best from those of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Few such would be used 
by any tolerable scholar. He includes some which, 
though in themselves good, have a wrong sense given 
to them. Words however occur, concerning which one 
might be ignorant without discredit, especially before the 
publication of this treatise, which has been the means 
of correcting the ordinary dictionaries. 

■priloqaenUmaoiUtariuleTmiyeiienint, clegmtlie UUdk aummim qolcqnkl <b- 
e omiHiuMreiit. HiHo fnlBO dlMTlt P.M. 
uiiiiiitulpiiTltatlaat 
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22. In the five poBthumoiu books, which may he 
mentioned in this place, having probably been written 
before 1650, we find chiefly what the author had for- 
gotten to notice in the former, or had since observed. 
But the moat yalnable part relates to the "falao aus- 
pecta," which festidions critics have unreasonably re- 
jected, generally becanae they do not appear in the 
Angnetan writera. Thoee whom he calls " Nizoliani 
verios qnam Ciceroniani," disapproved of all words not 
found in Cicero,' It is onrions to perceive, as Vosaiua 
showB OS, how many apparently obvious words do not 
occur in Cioero ; yet it would be mere affectation to 
avoid them. This is perhaps tlie best part of Yossins's 



. We an indebted to Vossius for a atill more im- 

Sortant work on grammar, the AristarchuBisive B<iAri»- 
e Arte Orammatica, which firat appeared in "«'»»■ 
1635. Thia is in seven books ; the firat treate of grammar 
in general, and especially of the alphabet ; the second of 
aylmblee, under which head he dwells at great length on 
proeody ;° the third (which, with all the following, is 
aeparately entitled Do vooum Anal<^ia') of words gene- 
nJly, and of the genders, nnmbers, ana cases of nouns. 
The same subject occupies the fourth book. In the fifth 
be-inveatigatea verbs ; and in the sixth, the remaining 
parte of speech. The last book relates to syntax. This 
work is full of miacellaneous observations, placed for the 
most part alphabetically under each chapter. It has been 
said that Voetdua has borrowed almost everything in this 
treatise from Sanctins and Scioppius. If'thjsbe true, we 
must accuse him of uniainieBs ; for he never mentions 
the Minerva. But the edition of this grammar by Sciop- 
pius waa not published till after the death of Vossius. 
galmasius extolled that of the latter above all which had 
been pubUshed.' 
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24, Li later tuoM Uie unlntiDii of vritii^ Latin \rith 
aoonracj and el^i;uioe has so nniyeraally deolined, that 
the dil^ence of Soioppias and Vaeaiua haa beooma hardly 
Pngnwsr -valuable except to echoolmastenu It is, how- 
1*"" "^^ ever, an art not contemptible, either in respect 
to the taste and diacemment for which it gives scope in 
composition, or for the enhanced pleasure it reflects on 
the pages of ancient writers. We may distinguish several 
suocesaiTe periods in ita onltiTatioD sinoe the first revival 
of letters. If we begin with Petrarch, since before hie 
time there was no continuous imitatdon of classical 
models, the firet period will comprise those who desired 
muoh, but reached little, the writeis of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, destitute of sufficient aids, and 
generally incapable of clearly discriminatiog the pure 
from the barbuoos in Latin. A better era may be dated 
from Politian ; the ancients were now fiilly blown, and 
fitadied with intense labour ; the graces of style were 
frequently caught ; yet something was still wtmtiiig to 
its purity and eleganee. At the end of a series of 
improvements, a line morbed by Bemboe, Sodolet, and 
Longolius, we arrive at a third period, which we may 
call that of Paulns Uanutius, the golden ^e of modem 
Latinity. The diligence io lexicography of Robert 
Stephens, of Nizolius, of Manutins himself, and the phi- 
lological treatiHes of their times, gave a much greater 
nicety of expression ; while the enthnsiasm with which 
some of the best writers emulated the ancients inspired 
them with a sympathetic eloquence and gtaoe. But 
towards the end of the century, when Manutins, and 
Kuretos, and Maplueus, and others of that school, had 
been removed by death, an ^e of worse taste and per- 
haps of more negligence in grammar came on, yet one 
of great soholats, and of men powerful even in language 
— the ^e of Lipsiufl, of Scaliger, of Grotins. This may 
be caU^ the fourth period ; and in this apparently the 
purity oS the language, as well as ite beau^, rather de- 
clined. Finally, die publicatione of Soioppins and Vossiufi 

■Io. tiwuiosi^goftlMgnmDutlialiBd ]Rallidl& D'hoIrs pomnknt D'y Tidr 
rti8*«taJwi111iig.(i(Vi)«io«,"0MHviM qn'ons lubwtloo t^ifeoM. nmnt 
"'eiicttliKta, pw la «ut*», es pTMqna tcnjoon pnAUUt." 
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mark the l>^;mnmg of another period, which we may 
consider as lasting to the present day. Grammatic&l 
oritjoism had nearly reached the point at which it now 
Btanda ; the addilionB, at least, which later philologers, 
Perizonine, Bniman, Bentley, and many others have 
made, though by so means inconsiderable, seem hardly 
soffloient to constitnfe a distinct period, even if we could 
refer them properly to any single epoch. And the praise 
of eloq^ient composition has been so little songht, after 
Che close of the years passed in education, or attained 
only in short uid occasional writiaga which have left 
no durable reputation behind, that the Latin langn^e 
may be said, for this purpose, to haye silently expired 
in the r^ons of polite literature. 



AnttqnltJH i^ Rams ud Qisan — Onnr— Hnndu — Chnmlogr. 

25. The antiquitiea of Greece and Borne, though tbey 
did not oocnpy bo great a relative space in the ^^ . 
literature of this period as of the sixteenth aoeaiBB 
century, were, from the general increase of jj^^'*^ 
erudition, not lees frequently the subject of 
books than before. This field, indeed, is so vast, that 
its harvest had in many parts been scarcely touched, and 
in others very imperfectiy gathered by uoae we have 
^ready commemoratad, the Sigonii, the Manutii, the 
Lipeii, and their fellow-labourers in ancient leamii^. 
The present century opened with a groat work, th© 
Corpns Inscriptionum, by Gruter. A few endeavours 
had long before been made'' to oollect the ancient in- 
scriptions, of which the countries once Bomao, and 
especially Italy, were full. The beat wort hitherto was 
by Martin Smctius of Bruges, after whose death his col- 
lection of inscriptions was published at Leydeu in 1588, 
under the supenntendence of Dousa and Lipeiits. 

26. Scaliger first excited his friend Gruter to under- 
take the task of giving an enlai^^ed edition of Sme 
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tins.' He made the index for tlue himself, devotiag tlie 
Aatattd t7 Jabonr of tiie eatire monung for ten months {a 
S""*"' snmmo mane ad tempos ooente) to aa occnpatioii 
from which so little gloiy could accnie. " Who," says 
Burman, " wonld not admire the liberal erudition and un- 
pretending modefitf of the learned of that age, who, 'wom 
as they were by those long and weary JaboniB, of which 
they &eely complcun in their oorrespondence with each 
other, though they knew that saoh occupatdons as these 
could gain for them no better name than that of common 
clerks or mere drudges, yet hesitated not to abandon for 
the advantage of the public those pursuits which a higher 
&me might be expected to reward ? Who in these 
times would imitate the generosity of Scaliger, who, 
when he might have ascribed to himself this addition to 
the work of Smetiiis, gave away his own right to Grufer, 
and declined to let his name be prefixed either to the 
index which he had wholly compiled, or to the many 
ohservationB by which he corrects and explains the in- 
Bcriptions, and desired, in recompense for the industry 
of Gmter, that ho alone should pass with posterity as 
the autlior of the work ? " ' Gruter, it is observed by La 
Clerc, has committed roMiy faults : he often repeats the 
same inscriptions, and still more frequently has printed 
them from erroneous copies ; his quotations &om authors, 
in whom inscriptions are found, sometimes want exact- 
ness ; finally, for which he could not well ho answerable, 
a vast many have since been brought to light.' In con- 
sequence of the publication of Qruter'e Inscriptions, the 
learned began with incredible zeal to examine old 
marbles for inscriptions, and to insert them in any work 
dbat had reference to antiquity, Seinesius collected as 
many as make a respectable supplement." But a sort of 
era in lapidary learning was made, in 1629, by Selden's 
description of the marbles brought by the Earl of Arundel 
from Greece, and which now tolong to the unii^ersity of 

■■ Bnmm In PmhHono Id OratOI ill Unit biHiiWBi, ewn lit repeHHcicB, 
Corpoj Injnlpt. Sei-cr»l ot SMUgWi nuoelj, thil it wM eoniailOBt lo pre- 
api>>l« pron Uils, Hpedallj the MSUi, »rve ihe numlKT or psg« vhlch hid 
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Ojford. These oontain & ohronole^ of the early times 
of Greece, on which great reliance has often been placed, 
though their antiquity is not accounted veiy lugh in 
oomparison with those times. 

27. The Jesnit Donati pnbliahed, in 1683, Boma vetns 
et itOTa, which is not only mnoh superior to workt dd 
anything previously written on the antiquities »<"o»n 
of the city, but is preferred hy some competent "" 
judges to the later and more known work of Nardini. 
Both tbeee will be found, with others of an earlier date, 
in the third and fourOi volumes of Gnevius. The tenth 
volume of the same collection contains a translation from 
the History of the Great Boads of the Boman Empire, pub- 
lished in French by NicolaaBei^er in 1622 ; ill arranged, 
it has been said, and diffase, according to the custom of 
his age, but inferior, GncTins declares, in variety of learn- 
ing te no one work that he has inserted in his numerous 
vohunes. Gutber, whose treatise ou the pontifical law 
of Boine appears in the fifth volume, was, saj's the editor, 
" a man of various and extended reading, who had made 
extiucts from every class of writers, but had not always 
digested his learning or we^hed what he wrote. Hence 
tauoh has been found open to criticism in his writings, 
and there remains a sufficient harvest of the same kind 
for any one who should care to undertake it." The best 
work on Eoman drese is by Octavins Ferrarius, imbliahed 
partly in 1642, partly in 1654. This has been called 
superficial by Sp»iheim ; but GrsBviua, and several other 
men of learning, bestow more praise.' The leiac tablet, 
covered with emblems of Egyptian antiquity, was illus- 
trated by Pignoria, in a work bearing different titles in 
the successive editions from 1605; and his explanations 
are still considered probable. Fignoria's other writings 
were also in h^h esteem with the antiquaries.' It 
would be tedious to enumerate the less important pre 
doctionB of this . kind. A minut« and scrupulous criti- 
cism, it has been said, distinguished the antiquariee of 
the seventeenth century. Without, perhaps, the com- 
prehensive views of Sigonius and Panvinius, they were 
more severely eiact. Hence foi^ry and falsehood stood 
a much wonse chance of success than before, Annius of 

' Hksm,'. SD) TlnbochljiLSOb r Klc«no,voI.iiL; Blllfr,DIll*■ 
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Viterbo had deocived half tlie loholata of ^m prooediag 
^e. But when iDgbirami, in 1637, published his £tra»- 
oorum Antiqnitatum Fragmenta, monomenta of Etnisoan 
antdquily, which he pretended to have diBOOvered at 
Voltem, the impoatiire waa speedily detected.' 

28. The Qennania Antiqua of Olnverine was published 
eeop^by is 1616, and hia Italia Antiqua in 1624. These 
«^oi» form a sort of epoch in ancient geography. 
The latter, especially, has ever since been the 
great repertory of datnioal illustration on this snbject. 
CloverinB, howerer, thon^ a man of acknowledged alnli^ 
and eradition, has been thought too bold an innovator 
in hia Germany, and to have laid down much, on his 



' 29. lleandns, a native of Holland, began when vet^ 
J- . yonng, soon after the conuneneemeat of the 
century, thoee indefatigable labours on Greoian 
antiquity, by which he became to Athens and all Hellas 
what SigODins had been to Borne and Italy. Nioeron 
has given a list of his publications, Bizty-seven in number, 
including aome editions of ancient writors, but for the 
most part confined to illustrations of Greek usages ; some 
also treat of Boman, The Gne«aa feriata, on festivals 
and games; the Ordiestra, on dancing; the Bleusiniai 
on that deeply interesting, and in his time almost on- 
tooched aubjeot, the ancient mysteries, are collected in 
the works of this very learned person, or scattered 
through the Theaanros Antiqnitatum Qneoaram of Gro- 
novius. "Menrsins," says his editor, "was the true 
and legitimate mystagogue to the sanctuaries of Greece." 
But his peculiar attention was justly shown to " the eye 
of Greece," Athens. Nothing that bore on her history, 
her laws and government, her manners and liteiatnra, 
was left by him. The vuious titles of his works seem 
ahnost to exhaust Athenian antiquity : De Fopulis Attic«e 
— Atheme Atticee — Cecropia — Kegnum Atticnm — Ar- 
chontes Athenienses— Pisistratus— Fortuna Attica — Atti- 
oamm Lectionum Libri IV. — Pirseens — Themis Attica — 
Solon — Areopagus — Panathenssa — Eleusinia — Theseus — 
jEsohyluB— ^Sophocles et Euripides, It is maoifest that 
all later learning must have heeu built upon his fonnda- 

■ Sum^lDntliiutiaudsOliigDinQiiL ■ Blounl; Ntteno, nl. xxLl BkV' 
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tions. No one waa eqnal to Menriiiu in thia pTOTinoo ; 
but the seoond plaoe is perhaps dne to Ubbo ubbo 
Eoomitts, profesBor of Qraek at Oroningen, for ^«™ii^ 
bis VetOB Oiwoia Illustiata, 1626. The facilidea of 
elnoidating the topography of ihat country were by no 
means such as ClaveriuB had found fco- Itol;; and in 
faot little was done in rrapeot to local in'vestigation in 
order to establish a good ancient geography tHl reoent 
times. Bamnel Petit, a man placed by some in the very 
first list of the learned, published in 1035 a oommentary 
on the Athenian la^ns, which is still the chief authority 
nn that subject. 

30. In an age so peculiarly le&med as this part of the 
seventeenth centory, it will be readily concluded that 
many books mnst have a relation to the estensive sab- 
ject of this section ; though the stream of erudition had 
taken rather a different oonne, and watered the pro* 
vinoee of eoclesiastioal and medinval still more man 
those of heathen amtiqui'^. But we can only select 
one or two which treat of chronology, and that chiefly 
because we have already given a place to the woijc of 



31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small treatise on 
tiie various calendars, 1605, presumed in seve- ommoifigy 
ral respects to differ from that of the dictator m i«di*t. 
of literatore. He is in consequence reviled in *'^' "" 
Soaliger's Epistles as tlie most stupid and ignorant of the 
human laoe, a portentous birth of England, or at best 
an ass and a beetle, whom it is below the dignity of tlie 
author to answer." Lydiat was, however, esteemed a 
man of deep learning, and did not flinch from the con* 
test. His Emendatio Tempomm, published in 1609, is 
a more general censure of the Soaligerian chronology, but 
it is ramet a short work for the extent of the subject. 
A German, Seth Calvisius, on the other hand, is extolled 
to the skies by Soaliger for a chronology founded on bis 
own principles. These are applied in it to the whole 
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series of events, and iltTU C«)™iiis may be said to have 
made an epoch in hiBtorioal literature. He made more 
use of eclipses than any preoediog writer ; and his dates 
are reckoned as aoonrate m modem as in ancient hiirtotj .* 
82. Soaliger, nearly twenty yean after his death, was 
P^^^ assailed by an adversary whom he oonld not 
have thonght it nnworthy cf his name to repeL 
Fetan, or Fetavins, a Jesnit of uncommon learning, de. 
Toted the whole of the first of two lai^ Tolnmes, entitled 
Dootrina Temporum, 1627, te a censure of the &motiB 
work De Emend&tione Temporom, This volume is 
divided Into eight books : the fiist on the popular year 
of the Greeks ; the second on the lunar ; the third on 
the .d^gyptian, Feisian, and Armenian; the iborth on 
the Bolar year ; the fifth treats of the correction of the 
paschal oyole and the calendar ; the sixth discoBses the 
principles of the lunar and solar cycles ; the seventh is 
entitled an introduction to computations of varions kinds, 
among which he reckons the Jolian period ; the eighth 
is on the txue motions of the sun and moon, and on their 
eclipses. In almost every chapter of the fifst five books, 
Scaliger is censured, rented, reviled. It was a retrir 
bution upon his own arrc^nce; but published, thus 
after his death, with no justice done to his great learn- 
ing and ability, and scarcely the common terms of re- 
spect towards a mighty name, it is impossible not to 
cUscem in this work of Fetavins both signs of an envious 
mind, and a partial desire to injure the &me of a dis- 
tingnished IVotestant. His virulenoe, indeed, agamst 
Scalar becomes ^most ridiculous. At the beginning 
of each of the first five books, he lays it down as a 
theorem to be demonstrated, that S<^'ger is always 
wrong on the particular siibjecte to which it relates; 
and at the close of each, he repeats the same in geome- 
trical form as having been proved. He does not even 
nve him credit for the inventioQ cf ^be Jnli&n period, 
though be adopts it himself with much praise, positively 
assertii^ that it is borrowed from the Byzantine Greeks,* 
The second volnme is in five books, and is dedicated to 
the historical part of chronology, and the application of 
the principles laid down before. A third volume, in 
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1630, relating to the aams subjects, thongh be»rii^ a 
different title, is generally considered as pfot of the 
work. Petavina, in 1633, pobliehed an abridgment of 
bis cbrouologioal system, entitled Rationariom Tcm- 
pormn, to 'which he subjoined a table of eventa down to 
his own time, which in tbe larger work had only been 
carried to the fall of the empire. This abridgment is 
better known and more generally useful than the former, 
33. The merits of Petaviiis as a ohronologer have been 
differently appreciated. Many, of whom Huet ciu,„|j[ 
is one, from religious prejudices rejoiced in otihii 
what they hoped to be a discomfiture of Scaliger, * 
whose arrogance had also made enemies of a large part 
of the literary world. £ven VossiiiB, after praising 
PetaviTis, declares that he is unwilling to decide between 
men who have done for chronology more than any 
others.* But he baa not always been so favourably dealt 
with. - Le Clerc observes, that as Scaliger is not veiy 
perepicuous, and Petavius has explained the formers 
opinions before he proceeds to refute them, those who 
compare the two wilt have this advantage, that they will 
understand Soaliger better than before.' This is not 
very oomplimentary to his opponent. A modem writer 
of res|)ectable authority gives us no reason to consider 
him victorious. " Though the great woi^ of Petavius 
on chronology," says M. St Martin, " is certainly a very 
estimable production, it is not less certain that he has in 
no degree contributed to enlarge the boundaries of the 
science. The author shovrs too much anxiety to refute 

* Vogriiu tpai NicHDu, ixirll. IIL Petnli* m* i»t «i1y llu maal liunad 
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SotJiger, whetlier nght or wrong ; hu sole aim is to 
deotroy the edifice perhaps too boldly elevated by his 
odvenary. It is not unjnet to eay that Petavitis faaa 
literally done nothing for poratiTe chrcmol<^y ; he has 
not even detennioed with aoonrEioy what is most incon- 
testable in this aoience. Many of the dates which he 
conBideiB sb well eBtablisbed aie still sabjeot to great 
doubt, and might be settled in a very different maimel. 
His work is clear and methodical ; and, as it embraces 
the whole of chronology, it might have become of great 
authority ; bat these very quafitiee have rendered it in- 
jurioua to the soienoe. He came to arrest the fli^tt 
which, through the genius of Soaliger, it was ready to 
take, nor has it made the least prepress ever since ; it 
has produced nothing bnt conjectures, more or lees 
ahowy, hut with nothmg solid and nndeoiable for their 
banis.* 

< Biugr. Univ., r rt, PeUvlin. 
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Cibsot npe* Id Umpcn] Power— fiUwr Pnl Suid — Ondail DscUu st pajal 
Fmrv— DnpoinlHl^of Jaoiu— CDDtronr^ of Gilbdka uid ProtcMuli — 
DsKnoce d nne at the luuir u Anuqullr— WsvbHiic Ib CHuboa — SUU 
more In OrotJiu — CftUitni — Ad upposlle Sduol of TbeoIogiuH — EaUU — 
Chl^UDgwoiUi -^ Ella — &lH of IhE AiralnUn Cootromif — EpbcopJin — 
Bociniiuii— QuaUoQ u Is fil^u Df MiclHnui in KallfloB— WHttaici o( 
QroUnjonUiliSutilECI— 4»MlaD0r BEliglau TotcnlisB— Tajlar'tUlin^iif 
Pni|ihHfIii( — TtaHlogksl Crltfa luidCoinmcntiiion—SgnsoiiiorDgiuu — uid 
Tsjlor— IMillul Willan— BigUdi TnntlUlgo of th« Bible. 

1. The claim of ilie Boman see to depose aovereigns was 
like the retractile claws of some animals, whioh Taq»ni 
would be liable to injury were they not usnally mpimmr 
abeathed. If the state of religion in England '^ ^"^ 
and France towards the latter part of Uie siit«enth cen- 
tury required the assertion of these pretended rights, it 
was not the policy of a court, gaided as often by pru- 
dence as by zeal or pride, to keep them for ever before 
the eyes of the world. Clement VIII. wanted not these 
lattOT qualities, but they were restrained by the former ; 
and the circumstances in which the new century opened 
did not demand imy direct collision with the civil power, 
Henry IV. had been received back into the bosom of 
the church; he was now rather the ally, the iavoured 
child of Borne, than the object of her proscription. 
Elizabeth, again, was out of the reach of any enemy but 
death, and much was hoped from the hereditaiy dia< 
position of her successor. The temporal supremacy 
would therefore have been left for obecure and unautho- 
rised writers to vindicate, if an unforeseen circumetauce 
had not called out again its most celebrated champion. 
After the detection of the gunpowder conspiracy, an 
oath of allegiance was imposed in England, oontaiuing a 
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renimciation, in Htrong temiB, of the tenet that princes 
excommnnicated b; tlte pope might be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects. None of the Englieh Catholics 
refused oUegianoe to Jamea ; and most of them probably 
would have felt little scruple at taking the entire oath, 
■which their arch-prieat, Blackwell, had approved. But 
the Boe of Rome interfered to oeosure those who took the 
oath; and a controversy singularly begau with James 
himself in his "Apology for the Oath of Allegiance." 
Bellurmin answered, in 1610, under the name of Matthew 
Tortus; and the duty of defending the royal author was 
devolved on one of our most learned divines, Lancelot 
Andrews, who gave to his reply the quaint title, Tortura 
TortL* But tEs favourite tenet of the Vatican was as 
ill fitted to please the Oallican as the English church. 
Barclay, a lawyer of Scottish fiuoily, had long defended 
the rights of the crown of France against all opponents. 
Hia posthumooB treatise on the temporal power of the 
pope with respect to sovere^ princes was published at 
London in 1609. Bellarmin answered it next year in 
the ultra-montane spirit which he had always breathed; 
the parliament of Paris forbad the oirouUtion of his 
reply."" 
2. Paul Y. was a pope imbued witli the arrogant spirit 
CaBU» <^ ^ predeoeasors, Paul IV. and' Pius Y. ; no 
wui one was more prompt to esercise the despotism 
which the Jeauite were ready to maintain. After 
some minor disputes with the Italian elates, he come, in 
1605, to his famous conflict with the republio of Venice, 
on the veiy important question of the immunity of eccle- 
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BUtstica from Ihe civil tribmuds. Though lie did not 
alwolve the aubjecta of Venice from their all^pance, he 
put the state under an interdiot, forbiddinK th« oele- 
bmtion of divine offices thronghont its territory, The 
Tenetian cleiOT, except the Jesuits and some other 
regulars, obe;^ the senate rather than the pope. The 
'whole is matter of known hi^itory. In the terminatioQ 
of this dispute, it has been doubted which party obtained 
the victory ; but in the ultimate result and effect upon 
mankind, we cannot, it seems, well doubt that the see 
of Borne was the loser," Nothing was more worthy of 
remark, especially in literaiy history, than the appear- 
ance of one great man, Fra Paolo Sarpi, the FiUinPud 
first who, in modem times and in a Catholic ^*^ 
oountiy, shook the &brio not only of papal deepotiem, 
but of ecclesiastical independence and power. For it 
is to be observed that bx the Venetian business the pope 
'was contending fbr what were called the rights of the 
church, not for his own supremacy over it. Sarpi was 
a man of extraordinary genius, learning, and jud^ent ; 
his physical and anatomical knowledge was such as at 
least to have caused several great discoveiies to be 
assigned to Mm / his reasoning was concise and cogent, 
hie style perspicuous and animated. A treatise, " Delle 
Materie Beneficiarie," in other words, on the rights, reve- 
nues, and privileges, in secular matters, of the ecclosi- 
aetical order, is a model in ite way. The history is so 
short and yet so snfGcient, the sequence so natural and 
clear, the proofs so judiciously introduced, that it can 
never be read without delight and admiration of the 
author's skill. And this is more striking to thoee who 
have toiled at the verbose books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where tedious quotations, accu- 
mulated, not selected, di^^ise the ailment tbej are 
meant to confirm. Except the first book of Machiavel'a 
Hiatciy of Florence, I do not remember any earlier 
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■ommaiy of foots bo luoid and pertinent to the object. 
That objeot ■was, with Father Paul, neither more nor 
less than to represent the wealth and power of the 
church as ill-gotten and exoeasive. Hie Treatise on 
Benefices led the way, or rather was the seed tbrown 
into the ground, that nitiinately prodnced the many 
efforts both of tlie press and of pnblio authority to hKsk 
down eooleaiaatioal privil^ea.* 

8, The other worka of Sarpi are numerous, bat none 
jogunoi ^^luro OUT present attention except the most 
CottBcO celebrated, hie History of the Coimcil of Trent 
'' The mannsoript of this having been brought to 
London by Antonio de Dominis, was tliere published 
in 1619, nnder the name of Pietro Soave P<5ano, the 
anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. It was quickly trans- 
late^ into serer^ Ungnages, and became the text-book 
of Prot«etantiBm on the subject Many inoorrectnesses 
have been pointed out by Fallavicini, who undertook 
the same task on the side of Eome; but the general 
oredibility of Father Paul's history has rather gamed by 
the ordeal of hostile criticism. linpin observes that flie 
long list of errors imputed by Pallavicini, which are 
chiefly in dates and such trifling matters, make little or 
no difference as to the substance of Sarpi's history ; but 
that ita author is more blameablo for a malicious dis- 
position to impute political motives to the members of 
^e council, aud idle reasonings which they did not 
employ.' Eotike, who has given this a more minute 
■orntiny than Dnpiu cotdd have done, comes nearly to 
the same result Sarpi is not a jair, but he is, for those 
times, a tolerably exact historian. His work exhibits 
the general excellences of his manner : freedom from 
redundancy ; a clear, fidl, agreeable style ; a choice of 
what is most pertinent and interesting in his materiala. 
Much baa been disputed about the religions tenets of 
Father Paul ; it appears to me quite out of doubt, both 
by the tenor of his history, and still more unequivocally, 
if possible, by some of his letters, that he was entirely 
hostOe to the church, in the usual sense, as well as to 

* A long huItA ottlM TmtlH on b«o eoBinaitded b7iiiiiiq'g<»d)iidge>ii( 
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the court of Borne, Bympattiisuig in Bileotion, and con- 
currmg generally in opinion, wiUi the reformed denomi- 
nation.' Bnt aa he continned in the ezeroise of bia 
fimctiona aa a Servite monk, and baa alvraya passed at 
Venice more for a saint than a beretio, Bome of tbe 
Qallican writeia bave not ecmpled to make nee of bia 
antliority, and to extanoate his beterodoxy. There can 
be no question but that he inflicted a severe wound on 
the spiritoat power. 

4. That power, predominant aa it seemed in tbe be- 
ginning of tbe seventeenth century, met with oiuicm 
adveisariea beaidee SarpL Tbe French nation, g^^ 
and espeoially tbe parliament of Paris, bad 
alwaya vannted what were called tbe Iibertiea of the 
Gallioan church ; liberties, however, for whiob neither 
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the chnroh. itself, nor the king, the two p&rti^ inte- 
rested, were prone to display much regard A oertain 
canonist, Rioher, published in 1611 a book on eoclesiaa- 
ticol aud political power; ia which he aseerted the 
govemment of the oharch to be a monarchy tempered 
-with aristocracy; that ia, that the aathority of the pope 
was limited in some respects by the rights of the bishopa, 
Thon^ this has since become a fimdomental priaciple 
among the Cisalpine Catholics, it did not suit the high 
notions of that ^e ; and the bishops were content to 
eacrifice their rights by joining in the clamour of the 
papal party. A synod assembled by Cardinal dn Perron, 
archbishop of Sens, condemned the book of Bicher, who 
was harassed for the rest of his life by the persecution 
of those be hsA Bought to defend against a servitade 
which they seemed to covet. His fame has risen in 
later times. Bnpin concludes a careful analysis of 
Bicher's treatise with a noble panegyric on his cha- 
tactor and style of writing.* 

5. The strength of the ultia-montane partj' ia the 
p^jj^ Gallicaa church was Perron, a man of great 
natural capacity, a prodigious memory, a Tsst 
knowledge of ecclesiastical and pro&ne antiquity, a shaip 
wit, a pure and eloquent style, and such readiness in 
. dispute that few cared to eng^e him.' If he did not 
always reason justly, or upon consistent principles, these 
are rather failings in the eyes of lovers of truth, than of 
those, and they are the many, who sympathise with the 
dexterity and readiness of a partisan. He had been 
educated as a Protestant, but, like half the learned of 
that religion, went over from some motive or other to 
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tlie Tictorioos side. In the conferenoe at Fontaineblean 
with Da Pleaaifi Momay, it lias been, mestioned already 
that he had a confessed advantage ; but victory in de- 
bate follows the combatant rather than the cause. The 
Bupporters of Gallican liberties were discouraged during 
like life of this cordiDal. He did not explicitly set him- 
self against them, or deny, perhape, the prinoiples of the 
oonucil of Constance ; but by preventing any assertion 
of them, he prepared the way, as it was hoped at Bome, 
&r a gradual reoc^nition of the whole system of Bellar- 
min. Perron, however, was neither a Jesuit nor very 
&vourable to that order. Even so late as 1638, a col- 
lection of tracts by the learned brothers Du Puy, on 
the liberties of the church, was suppressed at the in- 
stanoe of the nuncio, on the pretext that it had been 
published without pemussion. It was reprinted some 
years afterwards, when the power d Borne lud b^uu to 
decline" 

6. Notwithstanding the tcme still held by the court of 
Bome and its numerous partisans, when pro- i,kIiiui 
▼oked by any demoustration of resistance, they of fv^ 
generally avoided aggressive proceedings, and ^^"' 
kept in reserve the tenets which could not be pleasing 
to any civil government. We should doubtless find 
many asserlions of the temporal authority of the pope by 
searching into obscure theology during &is period ; but 
after BeTlarmin and Perron were withdrawn from the 
stage, no prominent champions of that cause stood forth ; 
and it was one of which great talents and high station 
alone could overoome the intrinsic unpopulari^. Slowly 
and silently the power of Bome had much receded before 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Paul V. was the 
last of the imperiouB pontifis who exacted obedience as 
sovereigns of Christendom. TTia snccesBors have had 
recourse to gentler methods, to a paternal rather than 
r^al authority ; they have appealed to the moral sense, 
but have rarely or never alarmed the fears of their chureh. 
The long pontificate of Urban VIII. was a period of tran- 
sition from strength to wef^ese. In his first years, this 
pope was not Inactively occupied in the great cause of 

fc DBplii,l in. 0.1; OrotEplil.1105. wgnlqnoJnncmlismoHaonaponHfldu >- 
liber du UberlaUbu enlnlu OalUcaiiM defradontar. Ipstai rcglijnini ten" ■■' " 
tit, quo Rgia pntdbinu. B«« ulao EpM. Dl>. 
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Babduing the Protestaiit henKj. It has been lately brou^t 
to light, tliat soon after the acoeesion of Charles I. he hoA 
formed a Bcheme, in ooojunotion with France and Spain, 
for conquering and partitioning the Sritieh islaitdB : 
Ireland was ta be annexed to the ecclesiastical state, and 
gOTemed by a viceroy of the Holy See." Bnt he a^r- 
vaida gave np these viaionary projects, and limited hia 
ambition to more practicable views of a^randisement in 
Italy. It is certain that the temporal principality of 
the pc^iea has often been an useful diveruon for the rest 
of Eorope : the duchy of Urbino was less in our notions 
of importance than Qennany or Britain; but it was 
quite as capable of engrossing the thoughts and paseionB 
^ a pope. 

7. lite Babsidenoe of Catholic zeal before the middle 
OnpcipDU- ^ ^>^ ^S^ deserves especially to he noted at a 
ritjolUiB time when, in various directionB, that church is 
"""^ beginning to exalt her voice, if not to rear her 
head, and we are ostentatioasly reminded of the sadden 
revival of her influence in the sixteenth century. It did 
imdoabtedly then revive ; bat it is equally manifest that 
it receded onoe more. Among the leading causes of this 
decline in the influence, not only of what are called 
ultra-montane principles, but of the zeal and fiiith that 
had attended Uiem, a change as visible, and almost as 
ra^ld as the re-action in £>vour of them which we have 
pointed out in the latter part of th.e sixteenth century, 
wo moat reckon the increasing prejudices against the 
Jesuit order. Their zeal, union, inde&tigable devotion 
to the cause, had made them the most useful of allies, 
tlie most formidable of enemies ; but in these very quali- 
ties were involved the seeds of public hatred and ultiiuate 
ruin. ObnoziouB to Protestant states for their intrigues, 
to the lawyers, especially in Fiance, for their bold 
theories of political power and encroaching spirit, to the 
Dominicans for the favour they bad won, they had be- 
come, long before the close of this period, rather dan- 
gerous supporters of the see of Itome.° Their fate, in 
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ooTnitiieB where the temper of tboir order bad displayed 
itself with lese restraint, might have led reflecting men 
to anticipate the conBequencea of ni^ng too far the 
patience of mankind by the ambition of an insulated 
order of priests. In the first part of this centuiy the 
Jesuits poese^ed an extensive influence in Japan, and 
had re-umt«d the kingdom of AbysGinia to the Boman 
church. In the couTBe of a few years more they were 
driven out &om both ; their intr^uing ambitiou had ex- 
cited an implacable animosity agamst the church to vrhich 
they belonged. 

6. Cardinal Bichelieu, thongb himself a theolc^cal 
writer, took great care to maintain the liberties j^.,. , 
of the French crown and oburch. No extravar care m * 
ganoB of Hildebrandio principles would_ find ^J^IS" 
conutonanco tmder his admimstration. Their 
partisans endeavoured sometimes to murmiir against his 
ecclesiastical measures ; it was darkly rumoured that be 
had a scheme of aeparatJng &e Catholic church of France, 
somettiing in the manner of Henry VIII., fixim the su- 
premacy of Bome, though not from hor creed ; and one 
Hersent published, under the name of Optatns Callus, a 
book so rapidly suppressed, as to be of the greatest rarity, 
the aim of which was to excite the pnblio apprehension 
of this schism." It was in defence of the Galiican liber- 
ties, so fer as it was yot prudent to assert them, that De 
Marca was employed to write a treatise, De Concordantift 
Sacetdotii et Imperii. This book was censored at Rome; 
yet it does not by any means come up to the language 
afterwards used in the Galiican church ; it belongs to 
its own age, the transitional period in which Rome bad 
juBt ceased to act, but not to speak as a mistress. De 
Marca was obliged to make some concessions before he 
could obtain the bulls for a bishopric. He rose, how- 
ever, afterwards to the see of Paris. The first part of hia 
work appeared in 1641, the second after the death of the 
author. 

9. In this most learned period, according to the sense 
in wMch the word was then taken, that Burope has ever 
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seen, it was of oonrse to be expected that the Htudions 
Oontn. eccledaBtics of both the Bonusli and Protostant 
"^^ denomination would ponr forth a prodigtd em- 
udPn- dition in their great controversy. It had always 
"•'"''■ been the aim of the former to give an histo- 
rical cbantcter to theological inquiry ; it was their busi- 
uesB to ascertain the faith of the Catholic church as a 
matter of fact, the Binsle principle of its in&llibility 
being assumed as the basis of all investigation. But 
their opponents, though lees concerned in the issue of 
snch questions, frequently thought themaelvea competent 
to dispute the field ; and, converaant as they were with 
ecclesiastical antiquity, found in its interminable records 
BUfQcient weapons to protract the war, though not to 
subdue the foe. Hence, partly in the last years of the 
sixteenth centnry, bat incomparably more in the preeent, 
we find an essential change in the character of theologi- 
oal oontroversy. It became lei« reasoning, less scnp* 
iiicrniyii tnial, less general and popular, but tax more 
"•pot ^ patrietio, that is, appealing to the testimonies of 
the fatheiB, and altogether moro historical than 
before. Several consequences of material influence on 
religious opinion sprang naturally &om this method of 
conducting the defence of Protestantism. One was, that 
it contracted very greatly the circle of those who, upon 
any reasonable interpretation of the original principle of 
personal judgment, could exercise it for themselves ; it 
became the privilege of the deeply learned alone. An- 
other that, from the reed obscurity and incoherence of 
ecclesiastical authorities, those who had penetrated 
farthest into that province of learning were least able to 
reconcile them ; and, however they might disguise it 
from the world while the pen was in their hands, were 
themselves necessarily left upon many points in an 
embarrassing state of doubt and confasion. A third 
eflect was, &tt upon these controversies of Catholic tea- 
dition, the church of Kome had very often the best of the 
ai^ument ; and this was oconsionally displayed in those 
wrestling-matches between religious disputants, which 
were held, publicly or privately, either with the vain 
hope of coming to an agreement, or to settle the fiutb of 
the hearers. And from the two last of these causes it 
arose that many Protestants went over to the church of 
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Borne, and ibai a new tlieolc^oa] syetem was contiiVed 
to combine what had been deemed the incompatible 
tenete of thoae who had hurst from each other wiUi each 
violence in the preceding centmy, 

10. This retrocession, as it appeared, and as in spirit 
' it was, towards the system abandoned in the ] 
first impetnosity of the Beformation, began in J 
iEngland about the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century. It was evidently connected with the high 
notions c^ eoclesiastical power, of an episcopacy by un- 
broken transmission from the apofrtlea, of a pompous 
ritual, which &.& rulers of the Anglican church took up 
at that time in opposition to the Puritans. It rapidly 

red ground in the reign of Jamea, and still more of 
son. Andrews, a man far more learned in patristic 
theology than any of the Elizabethan bishops, or perhaps 
than any of his English contemporaries except Usher, 
was, if not the founder, the chief leader of t^'p school, 
Laud became afterwards, from bis political importance, 
its more conspicuous head ; and from him it is sometimes 
styled. In his conference with tike Jesuit Fisher, first 
published in 1621, and afterwards with many addjtiona 
in 1639, we find an attempt, not feeble, and we may 
l)elieve, not feigned, to vindicate the Anglican Protest- 
antism, euoh as he meant it to be, against the church of 
Bome, but with much deference to the name of Catholic, 
and the authority of the ancient others.'' It is unne- 
cessaiy to observe, that this was the prevalent langu^^ 
of the English church in that period of forty years, which 
was terminated by the civil war; and that it was accom- 
panied by a marked enhancement of religious ceremonies, 
OS well as by a oonsiderahle approximatiou to several 
doctrines and usages of the Bomanists. 

» CeqallTBdepHtlcallu'diiasMU* Coiif»T«ncsir]lliT1dMr,p.tN(«Utie3>). 
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11. l^e progmaofthelattwchardiforfliefiTBttlurty 

yeara of the present oentary was as etrildiig and 
lottoo^ nninterrupt&H as it had been in the final period 
^J^ of the sixteenth. Victory crowned its bauneis 

on eTeiy aide. The signal defeats of the elector' 
niUtine and the king of Denmark, the redaotion of ' 
Soohelle, displayed an evident superiority in the ulti- 
mate argument to which the Protestants had been driven, 
and which silences eveiy other; while a rigid system of 
exclusion &om court £iYour and of civil disoouiBgemeat, 
or even of banishment, and suppression of public worship, 
as in the Austrian dominions, Drought round the waver- 
ing and flexible to aoquiesco with apparent willingness 
in a despotism which they coidd neither resist nor 
esoape. The nobility, both in France and Gemumy, 
who at the ontset had been the first to embrace a new 
taiHi, became afterwards the £ist to desert it. Many 
^Iso of the learned and able Frotestaata gave evidence of 
the jeopardy of that cause by their oonvereioD. It is not, 
however, just to infer that they were merely influenced 
by this apprehension. Two other causes mainly operated ; 
one, to which we hava above allnded, the authority 
Baoribed to the traditions of the church as recorded by 
the writers oslled Eftthen, and with which it was found 
very di£Scult to reoonoile all the Protestant creed ; an- 
other, the intolerance of the reformed churches, both 
Lutheran and CalTinistic, which gave as little latitude 
as that which they had quitted. 

12. The defections, from whatever cause, are numerous 
Wimiiig iu the seventeenth century. But two, more emi- 
''^r neat than any who actually renounoed the Pro- 

testant religion, must be owned to have given evi- 
dent signs of wavoriug, Casaubon and Grotius, llie proofe 
of this are not founded merely on anecdotes which might 
be disputod, but on their own language.'! Casaubon was 
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staggrared hj tba atady pt the &tlien, in which he diB- 
oovered many things, eapeoially ae to the eacharist, which 
he Gonld m>t in any maimeT TeooncHe with the tenets of 
the French Huguenots,' Perron osed to aasail him with 

grario, It) Jp*> dsnJqDe vcilUts panpir iD llbn otatmndl tM MoIIiibI Dotrt 

(Oct IGOO.) S« ilw K iBlKi to tlelulu dig undltiu. lUqw MqIIhcbih qui <v- 

on Ok luae mljccl. Ciwob. I^L BD». pngnut, CilTtnTim IIU bod mlniia objl- 

Jn 4 letter to ftfna Uiuafdf, bi 1S04, bo cJimt, qnun alLquvD h TeUrlbni hcMb 

jHu t^ Wjd to KLhere to ScriptDre Hlone, iloctorlbai. SI ^c pergiiaiu. quit tAndem 

■^inat thoH vbo TeUutaUfl auctoriui^m eilt eiLtua? Jun qiiod idtni Uolliiva^ 

pTQ ntlone obtcudiuit. EpkL 41T, A ouuis veumm Ubm biub doctrltue cai- 

AaOfgt, bowerer, ouDe givdoeUj onv tzwiol nflpnlU vt vin^foAvMitan, cdl 

Ue mlDd. ukI J» grew tudatui bf Ibli medlocriur docla £dirm bidetf Fdnii 

nr/ Balborttf of uliqidtj. In leoa he UU CrilUua. Htfroaiiljinorum epIsa^KUi 

bul, br (ha klne'e comnuod. * caoltr- flil(iuOrrgoiiu(Ny»cnua,felMa Aiabro- 

(oa OB nltfon with Da Pnnin. but iLiw. &M oiniK*. Hlbl Ikgnrt (tUI iptnm, 

mf rtlnctuitly, Rod, m bJi blosrBpbn pt Lllm KiipU emu verlMlnu, que IIIh 
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argnments he conld not pany.' If we may believe this 
cardinal, he was on the point of declaring publicly his 
conversion before he accepted fhe invitation of James I. 
to England ; and oven whue in Slsgland he promoted the 
Catholic oanse more than the -world was aware.' This is 
more than we oan readily believe ; and we know that be 
was engaged both in maintaining the temporal rights of 
the orown against the school of Bellarm in, and in writing 
ammadveraions on the oooloraofitical annals of Baronins. 
But this opposition to the extreme line of the ultra- 
montanists might be vroll compatible with a tendency 
towards much that the reformers had denonnced. It 
seemed, in truth, to disguise the corruptions of the Go- 
tbolio church by rendering the controveiBy almost what 
we might call perwnal ; as if Kome alone, either by 
usurping the headship of the church, which might or 
miglit not have bad consequencjos, or by its encroach- 
ments on the civil power, which were only maintained 
by a party, were the eole object of that religious opposi- 
tion, which had divided one half of Europe from the 
other. Yet if Gasaubon, as he had much inclination to 
do, being on ill tonne with some in England, and dislik- 
ing the country,' had returned to IVanoe, it seems pro- 
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liable that he would not long have continued in what, 
according to the princijtles he had adopted, would appear 
a Bchismatical oonunuuion, 

13, Grotius was from the time of hia tuming hia mind 
to theology almoet as much influenced as Ca- wd of 
saubon by primitiTe authority, and began, even Q""i^ 
in 1614, to commend the Anglican church for the respect 
it showed, very nnlike the rest of the reformed, to that 
standard." But the ill usage he sustained at the hands 

vOT UUIa tbtaa of in Indaimi^ lor pit Jndiat, et In t^dsiUoik inUqolUUi 

his pntmnd of CuttednuT, If be had re- ann Ui iCDtlt, qnl opUmd lentlunt. 
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I (OcL 1*34.) Qui iUim opUmMm lal)- 

ilt erldeu, um Ipal bteunu JuiUcui qnluUm wqnaiiUir dncem, quod It 

eocleeluQ id prlvUcsliua iioQ hiboliH, nmpei fediH ""*^'"<, Ua nun fve&lat, 

VAqnlCur at advemu neganut proliui Dt maltam aiti i^M lint dlaoiloTG*. In 

deb»l ei incrli Ulerli. EplsL auimda AugUt tUo qnui bent prnceaHrlt dos- 

lerlo, p- 701. (lUO,) And A9U11: Qoie nutumiuilDnim repurgaUu, boc inexfEoA 

■nlbit pater de mtiUHDdlji reboa Ld de CAiie& qa«d qui Id BUKtIaAimma nc^ 

doDUamu foem, eoHt qnldeia hoc per- caenmt oovj, DlMI loi. Bed ^ meUon 
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fixed his leddeitoe at FariB, the growjne dlBBeiuioiiB and 
vizuleace of the Frotestonta, the choice that seemed alone 
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hand, and a domination of bigoted and Yolgar ecoleeias- 
tics on the other, made him gradnalty less and less averse 
to the comprehenaiTs and majestic unity of the Catholic 
hierarchy, and more and more willing to concede eome 
point of uncertain doctrine, or some form of ambiguous 
expression. This is abimdantly perceived, and has often 
been pointed out, in his Annotations on the Consultation 
of Caesander, written in 1 641 , in his Animadversiona on 
Bivet, who had censured the former treatise aa inclining 
to popery, in the Votum pro Face Ecclesiasticft, and in 
the Uivetiani Apologetioi Diecnseio ; all which are ool' 
lected in the fourth volume of the theoli^cal works of 
(^xitios. These treatises display an uniform and pro- 
gressive tendency to defend the church of Rome in every- 
thing that can be reckoned essential to her creed ; and 
in fact he will be found to go &rther in this direction 
than Cassander. 

14. But if any one could put a different interpretation 

mon ImpcTluufl. ud tba bat qulofy 1 YU id puAiB «tp«dLtladBH miU vld^ 
cu dSct fof K ivolli 1 ODlB, Id ptimlni tar, >i docUbu, oviunDiil conHiua n- 
hj «b&t ^ndna]. btiL. tm i Ihink, noceft- ofipU, ccnmiaU eiptlceLor, mom HDte 
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on tiieee works, which would require a large n 
prejudice, the epietles of GrotiuB afford Buoh evidence of 
hia seoession from the Frotestant side, as no reasonable 
understanding can reject. These are oont^ed in a large 
folio volome, pohlished in 1687, and amount to 1766 of 
one seriee, and 744 of another. I have quoted the former, 
for distinction's sake, b; the number, and the latter by 
the p:^. Few, we may presume, have taken the pains 
to go throi^h them, in order to extract all the paeaages 
that bear upon this subject It will be found that ho 
began, aa I nave just said, by extolling the authority cf 
the Catholic or univerBal church, and its exolusive right 
to establish creeda of faith. He some time afterwards 
ceased to frequent the Protestant worship, but long kept 
his middle path, ^id thought it enough to inveigh against 
the Jesuits and the exorbitanciee of the see of Rome. 
But his reverence for the writers of the fourth and fifth 
oentimea grew continually stroi^r ; be learned to pro- 
test agwnst the privilege claimed by the reformers, of 
iuterpreting Soriptnre ottierwise than the consent of Uie 
ancients had warranted ; visions, first of an union be- 
tween the Lutheran and English churehes, and then of 
one with Borne itself, floated before his eyes ; he sought 
religious ^oace with the latter, as men seek it in oppo- 
sition to civil government, by the redress of grievances 
and the subsequent restoration of obedience. But in 
proportion as be perceived how little of concession was 
to be obtained, he grew himself more ready to concede ; 
and though at one time he seems to deny the In&Uihilit^ 
of the church, and at another would not have been con- 
teat with placing all things in the state they were before 
the council of Trent, he come ultimately to think such a 
fiiYourable sense might be put on all the Tridentine de- 
crees, as to render mem compatible with the Confcesion 
of Augsbui^. 

16. From the year 1640 Lis course seems to have been 
accelerated ; he intimates no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Rome ; he found, aa he tells us, that what^ 
ever was generally received in the church of Rome had 
the authority of Mose Greek and Latin fathers, whose 
communion no one would have refused ; wid at length, 
in a remarkable letter to Wytenb(^art, hearing date in 
1644, he puts it as worthy to be considered, whether it 
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wonld not be more Teasonablo for private men, who find 
the moat essential doctrines in a church of an uuivenial 
hieiarchy and a legitimate succession, to waive their dif- 
ferences with it for the soke of peace, by putting the best 
interpretations they can, only keeping silence on their 
own opinions, than that the OathoGo church should ao- 
oonunodate itself to the separate judgment of such men. 
Orotins had already ceased to speak of the Anninians aa 
if he were one of themselves, though with much respect 
for some of their leaders. 

16. Upon a dispassionate examination of all thege tes- 
timonies, we caji hardly deem it an uncertain question 
whether Grotins, if his life had been prolonged, wonld 
have taken the easy leap that still remained ; and there 
is some poentive evidence of his design to do so. Snt 
dying on a journey and in b Protestant country, this 
avowed deolaration was never made. Fortunately, in- 
deed, for his glory, since his new ftiends wonld speedily 
have put- his conversion to the proof, and his latter years 
might have been spent, like those of Lipains, in defend- 
ing legendary miracles, or in waging war against the 
honoured dead of the lieformation. He did not sufficieatly 
remember that a silent nentrality is never indulged to a 
suspicions proselyte. 

17. It appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotins was 
very far &om havii^ truly subjected his understanding 
to the church of Borne. The whole bent of his mind wa« 
to efiect an exterior imion among Christians ; and for this 
end he did not hesitate to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient explanations, and respeotfol silence. 
He £ret took up his reverenoe for antiquity, becanee he 
found antiquity unfavourable to the doctrine of Calvin. 
His antipathy to this reformer and to his followers led 
him on to an admiration of the episcopal succession, the 
organised hierarchy, the oeremonial and liturgical ineti- 
tations, the high notions of sacramental rites, which he 
found in the ancient church, and which Luther and 
Zwingle had cast away. He became imbued with the 
notion of unity as essential to the Catholic church ; bnt 
he never seems to have gone the length of abandoning 
his own judgment, or of asserting any positive infallibility 
to the decrees of man. For it is manifest that, if the 
oonncils of Nice or of Trent were truly inspired, it wonld 
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be our bnsineBS to inquire wliat they meant Ihemselvea, 
not to put the moet oonvenient iatorpretationa, nor to 
searcli out for some author or another who maj have 
stromed their longimge to our own opinion. The prece- 
dent of OrotiuB, &erefore, will not eerre those who en- 
deavour to bind tlie reason of ihe enlightened part of 
mankind, which he respected like his own. Two predo- 
minant ideas seem to have swayed the mind of tbis great 
man in the very gradual transition we have indicated : 
one, his extreme reverence for antiquity and for the con- 
sent of the Catholic church ; the other, his Erastian prin- 
ciples as to the authority of tiie civil magistrate in 
mattara of religion. Both conspired to give him an 
abhorrence of the " liberty of prophesying," the ri^t of 
private men to promulgate tenets inconsistent with the 
established faith. In friendly conversation or corre- 
spondence, even, perhaps, with due reserve, in Latin 
writingB, muoh might be indulged to the learned ; room 
was to be found for an Erasmus and a Casaander; or, if 
tliey would themselves consent, for an Episcopius and a 
Wytenlx^art, at least for a Montagu and a Laud ; but no 
^«tezt waa ever to justify a separation. The scheme of 
Grotius is, in a modified d^^ee, much the same as that 
tJ Hobbes. 

18. In the Lulberan church we find an eminent con- 
_jj^^ temporary of Grotius, who may be reckoned 
his counterpart in the motives which influ- 
enced him to seek for an entire union of rel^ous 
partieB, though resembling him fer more in his earlier 
opinions than in those to which he ultimately arrived. 
^DiiB waa George Calixtus, of the university of Helm- 
stadt, a theologian the most tolerant, mild, and catholio 
in his spirit, whom the Confession of Augsburg had 
known since Melanchthon. This university, indeed, 
which had never subscribed the Form of Concord, was 
already distinguished by freedom of inquiry, and its 
natur^ concomitant, a lai^ and liberal spirit. But 
in his own church, generally, Calixtus found as rigid 
Bohemes of orthodoxy, and perhaps a more invidiotia 
scrutiny into the recesses of private opinion, than in 
that of Rome, with a less extensive basis of authority. 
The dream of good men in this age, the reunion of 
Christian churches in a common faith, and meanwhile 
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tfie tolerance of differences, were ever the aim of Ca< 
liztns. Bat lie fell, like the Anglican divines, into high 
notions of primitiTe tradition, placing, according to 
Eichhom and MoBheim, the unanimity of the first six 
centnrieB by the side of Scripture iteelf. He was assailed 
by the adherents of the Foim of Concord with a^pa- 
Tated Timlenco and Tulgarity; he was aocnsed of being 
a Papist and a CalTinist, reproaohee equally odious in 
their eyes, and therefore fit to be heaped on bia head ; 
the inconsistency of oalumniea being no good reason 
with bigots against nttenng them.' 

19. In a treatise, published long after Ma death, in 
1697, De tolerantia Beformatonun oiroa qnns- hi> numpw 
tiones inter ipsos et AugostanEim oonfeeeionem '' '™™'^ 
profesBos controversas consultatio, it is his object to 
prove that the Calvinists held no snch tenets as ahotdd 
ezclnde them &om Christian communion. lie does not 
deny or extenuate the reality of their differences from 
the Confession of Augsburg. The Lutherans, though 
many of Uiem, he says, bad fonnerly maintained the ab- 
solute decrees of predestination, were now come round 
to the doctrine of the first four centuries.' And be 
admits that the Calvinists, whatever phrases they may 
use, do not believe a tme and subst^tial presence in 
the eucharist.' But neither of these errors, if such they 
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ore, he takea to be finidameiital. Iq a shorter and more 
valuable txeatiB«, entitled Defliderium et etadima con- 
oordice ecclesiaetiofe, Galixtna propoees some excellent 
rnles for alla^ng relieioiiB heats. But he leans far too 
much towards the authority of tradition. Every church, 
he Bays, which affirms what others deny, is bound to 
proYe its affirmation ; first by Soriptore, m Trhich what- 
ever is contained must be out of controversy; and, 
. seoondly, (as Scripture bears witness to the church that 
it is the pillar and fonndation of tmtb, and especially 
the primitive church which is called that of the saints 
and martyrs,) hy the unanimous consent of the ancient 
church, above all, where the debate is among learned 
men. The agreement of the church is therefore a suffi- 
cient evidence of Ohristian doctrine, not that of indivi- 
dual writers, who are to be r^arded rather so &r as 
they testiiy the Catholic doctrine, than as they propound 
their own.* This deference to an imaginary perfeotion 
in the church of the fourth or fifth century must have 
given a gnab advantage to that of Borne, which is not 
always weak on such ground, and donbtleBs serves to 
account for those frequent desertions to her hanacr, 
especially in persons of "very high rank, which after- 
wards occurred in Germany, 

20. The tenets of some of those who have been called 
Hi^i.dnin!h High-church Anglicans may in themselves be 
e«9tn little different from those of Grotius and Ca- 
* liitus. But the spirit in which they have been 

conceived is altogether opposii«. The one is exclusive, 
intolerant, severe, dogmatical, ineieting on uniformity of 
faith as well as of exterior observances; the other 
Catholic in outward profession, charitable in sentiment. 
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and in fact one mode, though a mode as imprudent as it 
-was oblique, in which the latitudinarian principle was 
manifested. The langnage both of Giotins and Calixtns 
bears this out ; and this ought closely to be observed, 
lest we confound the real laxify of one school with the 
rigid orthodoxy of the other. One bad it in view to 
reconcile discordant communions by mutual concession, 
tmd either by sDoh explication of contrarieties as might 
make them appear less incompatible with outward unity, 
or by an avowed tolerance of their profeasiou within the 
church ( the other would permit nothing but submission 
to its own authority ; it loved to multiply rather than to 
extinguish the risks of dissent, in order to crush it more 
effectually ; the one was a pacific n^otiator, the other a 
conqnering t^tant. 

21. It was justly alarmii^ to.dnceie Protestants, that 
. BO many brilliant ornaments of their party nriiiimtiw 
should either desert to the hostile side, or do [W;^^ 
their own so much injury by taking up unten- 
able ground.* Kothing, it appeared to refleotii^ men, 
could be truBtod to the argument from antiqui^ ; what> 
ever was gained in the controven^ on a few points was 
lost upon those of the first importance. It was become 
the only secure cotUBe to overthrow the tribnnah 
DailU, himself one of the moat learned in this patristic 
erudition whom the French reformed church possessed, 
was the first who boldly attacked the new school of 
historical theology in their own stronghold, not occupy- 
ing their fortress, bat razing it to the ground. I'he 
design of his celebrated Treatise concerning the right 
ase .of the Fathers, published in 1628, is, in his own 
words, to show " that they cannot be the judges of the 
controversies in religion at this day between ttie Papist 
and the Protestant," nor, by parity of reasoning, of 
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many others: " 1. BeoaTue it is, if not an impossible, 
yet at least a very difEcolt thing to find oat what tlieir 
aensa hath beea toaching the same. 2. Because that 
their sense and jndgmeat of these things, supposing it to 
he certainly and clearly nnderstood, not being infallible, 
and without all dai^;er of error, oannot carry with it a 
soffioient authority for the satisfying the understanding." 

22. The arguments adduced by Daille in support of 
tiie former of these two positions, and which occupy the 
first book of the treatise, are drawn &om the paucity of 
early Christian writers, from the nature of the subjects 
treated by them having little relation to the present 
controversies, from the suspicions of forgery and inter- 
polation affecting many of their works, the difficulty of 
understanding their idjoms and figurative expreaaions, 
the habit of some of the fathers to say what they did not 
believe, their changes of mind, the peculiar and indivi- 
dual opinions of some among them, afibrding little 
evidence of the doctrine of the church ; finally, the pro- 
bability that many who differed from those called the 
lathers, and whose writings have not descended to ns, 
may have been of as good authority as themselves. 

23. In the second book, which in fact has been very 
much anticipated in the first, he shows that neither the 
testimony nor the doctrine of the fathers is infallible 
(by which word he must be underetood to mean that it 
raises but a slight presumption of truth), proving this 
by their errors and contradictions. Thus he concludes 
that, though their negative auQiority is considerable, 
since they oannot be presumed ignorant of any material 
doctrine of religion, we are to be very slow in drawing 
affirmative propositions from their writings, and much 
more so in relying upon them as undoubted verities. 

24. It has been said of this treatise on the right use 
of the fathers, that its author had prettr well proved 
they were of no use at alL This, indeed, is by no meajis 
the case ; but it has certainly diminished not only tbe 
deference which ^iiany have been wont to pay to the 
opinion of the primitive writers, but, what is still more 
contended for, tbe value of their testimony, whether as 
tji matters of feet, or as to the prevailing doctrines of the 
Christian church. Nothing can be more certain, though 
in the warmth of controversy men are apt to disregard 
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it, titan tliat a witness, who deposee in any one case what 
can be disproved, is not entitled to belirf in other asser- 
tions which we have no means of confuting, unless it be 
shows that the circnmslances of his evidence render it 
more trustworthy in these points than we have found it 
before. Hence such writers as Jnstia and Irenraus, for 
example, ought not, except with great precaution, to bo 
qnott^ in proof at all, or at least with confidence ; their 
&lsebood, not probably wilful, in assertions that have 
been brought to a t«st rendering their testimony voiy 
precarious upon any other points. Daill^, it may be 
added, uses some circnmspection, as the times, if not his 
own disposition, required, in handling this subject, 
beeping chiefly iu view the controversies between the 
Bomish and Protestant churches ; nor does he ever in- 
dulge in that tone of banter or acrimony which we find 
in Whitby, Barbeyrac, Jortin, and Middleton, and which 
must be condemned by every one who reflects that many 
of these writers exposed their lives, and some actually 
lost them, in the maintenance and propagation of Chris- 
tianity. 

25. This well-timed and important book met wi h a 
good reception from some in England, though 
it must have been very uncongenial to Ibe ^SulT 
ruling party. It was extolled and partly trans- p^J^^^ 
lated by Lord Falkland ; and his two distin- 
guished Mends, Chillingworth and Hales, found in it 
the materials of their own bold revolt against church 
authority. They were both Amniniana^ and, especially 
the former, avetw in all respects to the Puritan school 
But like Epiaoopius, Ihey scorned to rely, as on these 
points they might have done, on what they deemed so 
precarious and inconclusive as the sentiments of the 
others. Chillingworth, as is well hnown, had been in- 
duced to embrace the Bomish religion, on the usual 
ground that a succession of in&Ilible pastors, that is, a 
collective hierarchy, by adhering to whom alone we 
could be secure from error, was to be found in tiiat 
church. He returned (^;ain to the Protestant religion 
on being convinced that no such infallible society could 
be found. And a Jesuit, by name Knott, having written 
a book to prove tliat unrepenting Frot«stants could not 
be saved, Chillingworth published, in 1637, bis fiimous 
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snawer, The Beligion of Frotestantfi a safe way to Sal- 
vation. In tliis he closely tracks the steps of his adver- 
sary, replying to every por^raph, and almost every 

Knott is by no means a despicable writer ; he is 
conoise, polished, and places in an advan- 
tbia wo*, tageons light the great leading arguments of 
his church. Chillmgworth, with a more £ffase and 
less elegant style, is greatly superior in impetnosity and 
warmth. In his long parenthetical periods, as in those 
of other old E&glieh wnteta, in his copiousness, which is 
never emply or tautological, there is an inartificial elo- 
quence springing from strei^^ of intellect and sincerity 
of feeling, that cannot &il to impress the reader. But 
his chief excellence is the close reasoning which avoids 
every dangerous admission, and yields to no amhignons- 
ness of language. He perceived and maintained with 
groat courage, considering the times in which he wrote, 
and the temper of those whom he was not nnwilling to 
keep as friends, his favourite tenet, that all things neoea- 
Bary to be believed are clearly laid down in Scripture. 
Of tradition, which many of his contemporary Protes- 
tants were becoming as prone to magnify as their oppo- 
nents, he spoke very slightingly — not denying of conise 
a maxim often qnoted fi^m Vincentiua Lirmensis, that a 
tradition striotly universal uid original must be foianded 
in truth, but bemg assured that no such could be shown; 
and that what o^ne nearest, both in antiquity and in 
evidence of catholic reception, to the name of apostolical 
were doctrines and usages rejected alike by all denomi- 
nations of the church in modem times.' It will be 
readily conceived that his method of dealing with the 
controvei^ is very different from that of Land in his 
treatifie against Fisher, wherein we meet chiefly with 
1 passages'in the fathers, as to which, ospe- 
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ci&Uy wlien they are not quoted at leugtli, it is I'^PP^ 
eible that any reader can determine for himaelf. The 
vork of Cbiiiingworth may at least be nndeiBtood and 
appreciated 'without refeience to any other — the oondi- 
tion, perhaps, of real superiority in all productjona of 
the Dund. 

27. Chillingworth waa, however, a man Teraed in 

Eitristical learning, by no meana leaa so, probably, than 
and. But he mi found so much uncertainty about 
this course of theological doctrine, seducing as it gene- 
rally is to the learned — "fathers, "as he expresses it, 
" being set against fathers, and councils against ooun- 
cils," that be declares, in a well-known passage, the 
Bible exclusively to be Iho religion of FroteBtants, and 
each man's own reason to be, as from the general tenor 
of his volume it appears that he held it, the interpreter 
of the Bible.'' It was a natural consequence that ho vna 
ft strenuous advocate not so much for toleration of sepa- 
rate churches, as for such an "ordering of the public 
service of God, that all who believe the Scripture and 
live according to it might, without scruple, or hypocrisy, 
or protestation ^i;ainst aay part, join in it"*— -a scheme 
when practicable, as it could not perhaps be often ren- 
dered, far more eligible than the separation of sects, and 
hence the favourite object of Grotius and Taylor, as well 
as of Erasmus and Cassander. And in a remarkable and 
eloquent passage, ChQlingworth declares that "Pro- 
testants are inexcusable if they did offer violence to 
other men's consciences ; " which Knott had said to be 
notorious, as in fact it was, and as Chillingworth ought 
more explicitly to have admitted.' " Certainly," he ob- ' 
serves in another place, "if Protestants are &ulty in 
this matter [of claiming authorify], it is for doing it too 
much and not too littlo. This presumptuous imposing 
of the senses of men upon the words of God, the special 
senses of men upon the general words of God, and laying 

'TUiiiiutidwi^ibenBderaloodwlth l» > eompMrnt Judge, bat ma men in 

the omdltton that tbe nucm UtM ibaU not ». It 1b bird to prove IhM then Ea 

b* (DoyeMnUTniUllitned: ItCUlllnc- inr dlAnnt rale t« Ibeologf; bat 

W(«th B«Dt nne Uiaa lU,)!* arrUd putleiwUlilwiriaciDtcDilforiiDnDei; 

till principle too far, H otben biiTe dffiiB. forthirfi^uarWEOti to tlilnkfHnthHa, 

The aae la parallel Id jDrlBprndnkce. and the Hghti of the Igivsant la thhik 
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them upon men'i ootuoienceB together, under the equal 
peo&lty of death and damnation, this vain conceit that 
ire can apeak of the things of God better than in the 
words <rfGod ; this deifying oor own inteipretationa and 
tyranuoiia enforcing them upon others ; this reatminiog 
of the word of God &om that latitude and generaJitj, and 
the mtderatandings of men ^m that liberty whereiit 
Christ and the apostles left them, is and hath been the 
only fountain of all the schiams of the chnrch, and that 
which makes them imniortal ; ■ the common incendiary 
of Chriatendom, and that which t«a»i in pieces not the 
coat but the bowels and memberG of Christ. Take away 
these walls of separation and all will quickly be one. 
Take away thia perseCDting, burning, cursing, damning 
of men for not snbacribing the words of men ae the words 
of God ; require of Christians only to believe Christ, 
and to call no man master but him only; let those 
leave claiming infallibility that have no title to it, and 
let them that in their words diBclaim it, disclaim it also 
in their actions. In a word, take away tyranny," * &c. 

26. It is obvious that in this passage, and indeed 
throT^ont the volume, ChiUingworth contravenes the 
prevaUing theories of the Anglican chnrch fiill as dis- 
tinctly as those of the Itoman. He escaped, however, 
unscathed by the censure of that jealous hierarchy ; his 
private friendship with Land, the lustre of his name, 
the absence of tactions and sectarian connexions, and 
still more, perhaps, the rapid gathering of the stormB 
that swept both parties away, may be assigned as his 
protection. In later times his book obtained a hi^ 
reputation ; he was called the immortal Chillingworth ; 
he was the favourite of all the moderate and the latitu- 
dinarian writers, of Tillotson, Locke, and Warburton. 
Those of opposite tenets, when they happen to have read 
his book, can do nothing else but condemn its tendency. 

29. A still more intrepid champion in the same cause 
was John Hales ; for his little tract on Schism, nut being 
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in ttny part directed gainst the Church of Rome, 
could have nothing to redeem the Birong pro- h4u« <m 
testatioiiB again^ ohTirch authority, " which," s^""- 
as he bluntly expreesos it, " ia none " — words that he 
afterwards slightly qualified. The aim of Hales, as well 
aa of GrotiuB, CaJiitos, and ChilliugworA, waia to bring 
about a more compreheneiye communion ; but bo went 
Btill farther ; his luiguage is rough EUid audacious ; ' his 
theology in some of his other writings has a scent of 
£acow ; and though these crept slowly to light, there 
was enough in the earliest to make us wonder at the 
high name, the epithet Ji^ver-memoiable, which he ob- 
tained in the English church. 

80. It is unnecessary to say that few disputes in theo- 
lojzy have beeii so eagerly conducted, or bo p__„.^ 
extensively ramified, as those which relate to iics on 
the free-will of man, and his capacity of turn- ^J^w^lf 
ing himself towards God. In this place nothing Aogoitiiiiui 
more will be expected than a brief statement "*™* 
of the principal question, doing no injustice by a tone 
of partiality to either side. All shades of opiuioit, as it 
seems, may be reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Christian world. Acoording 
to one of these, the coimpt nature of man is incapable 

oooDdls Hid ffTDodfl not oalf maj >Dd pefnnt, bqttbeiaa lr t idTi Br md continTicr 
hiva erred, bnt, CDueldertng tbe meiua of am li Uw mullitnde, Pilvale per- 

m tber of whom linaa gr«l meeting at Ibera bmeli Uwm again in private 
doamiln? An the; Uie bat, the tD(»l penima. It li a thing nhluh osr comnum 

llkelf IDWalkoprigliUfr Northegnal- wHb, tbat when mne priTala penoni 
UDNtluu, JUHl msoj timet haTS galofd authority V ' ' 
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of exsrfiiig any power towards a state of scoeptanoQ with 
God, or even of willing it with on eameet desire, until 



excited by preTenting (pneTenienB) grace — which grace 
is Tonchaafed to some only, and is called &ee, becatise 
God ia not limited b^ an^ reroect of those peiBona to 
whom he accords tlus gift Whether thoee who are 
tiiua called by the influence of the Spirit are so irre- 
sistiUy impeUed to it, that their perseTerance in the 
&ith and good works which are the fruitfi of their elec- 
tion may suiely be relied upon, or, on the other hand, 
may either at first obdurately resist tbe divine impulses, 
or finally swerve &om their state of grace, is another 

anestion, upon which those who agree in the principal 
odxine have been at variance. It is also controverted 
amoi^ thoee who belong to this class of theologians, 
whether the election thus &eely made out of maokind 
depends npon an eternal decree of predestination, or 
upon a sentence of God following the fiill of man. And 
a third difference relates to the condition of man after 
he has been aroused by the Spirit &om a state of entire 
alienation from God ; some holding that the completion 
as well as commencement of the work of conversion is 
wholly owing to the divine influence, while others main- 
tain a co-operation of the will, so that the salvation of a 
siimer may in some degree be ascribed to himBelf. But 
the essential principle of all whom we reckon in this 
category of diviuea is the necessity of preventiug graoe, 
or, in other words, that it is not in the power of man to 
do any act, in the first instance, towards his own salva- 
tion. This, in some or other of its modifications, nsed 
to be deemed the orthodox scheme of doctrine ; it was 
established in the Latin chnroh by the influence of 
Augostin, it was generally held by the schoolmen, by 
most of the early reformers, and seems to be inculcated 
by Hie decrees of the Council of Trent, as much as by 
the Articles of the Churob of England. In a loose and 
Biodem acceptation of the word, it often goes by the 
name of Calvmism, which may perhaps be less improper 
if we do not use the term in an exclusive sense, but, if it 
is meant to im; 
controversial t 
rical part of the questio: 

81, An opposite class of theological reasoners belong 
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to what ia somedmeB called the Semi-pelagian sohooL 
These coociir with the foimer ia the ueceaeily e,iBf.ptii. 
of aseiatanoe &om the Spirit to the eadeaTouis sij^ brpo- 
of laeax, towards anbdomg his evil tendencies 
and renewing his heart in ttie fear and love of Qod, but 
conceive that every dnner is capable of seeking this 
aaaistanoe, which will not be refused him, and conae- 
quentlj of beginning the work of conversioiL hy his own 
will. They therefore either deny the neceseity of pre- 
venting grace, except sach as is exterior, or, which comes 
effeotivefy to the same thing, assert that it ie accorded in 
a.safficient measura to every one within the Christaan 
church, whether at the time of baptism, or by eome 
other raeana. They think the opposite opinion, whether 
founded on the hj-pothesia of on eternal decree or not, 
irroconcileable vnth the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and incoDslBt«iit with the general tenor of Scripture. 
The Semi-pelagian doctrine is commonly admitted to 
have been held by the Greek fathers ; but the authority 
of Augnatin and the decisions of the Western church 
caused it to assume the character of an heresy. Some of 
the Scotists among the achoolmen appear to have made 
an approach to it, by their tenet of grace ex congmo. 
They thought that the human virtues and moral disposi- 
tions of imregenerat« men were the predisposing circum- 
stances which, by a sort of fitness, nude them the objecta 
of the Divine goodness in according the benefits of hJei 
grace. Thus their own free-will, from which it was 
admitted that auch qualities and octiona might proceed, 
would be the real, though mediate, cause of their conver- 
sion. But this was rejected by the greater part, who 
asserted the abaolute irreapeotive freedom of grace, and 
appealed to experience for its frequent efficacy over those 
who had no inherent virtues to merit it. 

32. The early reformera, and none more than Luther, 
maintained the absolute passiveness of the Tenetiai 
hnmon will, ao that no good actions even after uie reSimi- 
eonversion could be ascribed in any proper ** 
sense to man, hut altogether to the operation of the 
Spirit, Not only, however, Melanchthon espoused the 
aynergiatio doctrine, but the Lutheran church, though 
not in any symbolio book, baa been thought to have gone 
a good way towarda Bemi-pel^'anJsm, or what passed for 
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anch with the more ri(pd party.* In tiie reformed church, 
ua the oontntry, the Snprft-lapsanaa tenets of Galvin, or 
tiie immutable decrees of election and reprobation from 
all eternity, 'were obviously inoompatible with any hypo- 
thesis that made the salvation of a sinner depend tipon 
himself. But towards the close of the sixteenth century 
these severer notions (which it may be observed, by the 
way, had always been entirely rejected by the Anabap- 
tists, and by some of greater name, such aa Sebastian 
Caatalio) began to be impugned by a few learned men. 
This led in England to what are called the Lambeth 
Articles, drawn up by Whitgift, six of which assert the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, and three deny 
that of the Semi-pel^ians.' But these, being not quite 
approved by the qneen, or by Lord Burleigh, were never 
received by authority in our ohurch. There can never- 
thelees be no reasonable or even uncere doubt that Cal- 
vinism, in the popular sense, was at this time prevalent; 
even Hooker adopted the Lambeth Articles with verbal 
modifications that do not affect their sense. 

33, The few who, in England or -in the reformed 
KiKDfAr- churches upon the Continent, embraced the 
"* ' " * "' " " ■ novel and heterodox opinions, as they were 
then accounted, within the sixteenth century, excited 
little attention in oomptudson with James Ajminius, 
who became professor of theology at Leyden in 1604. 
The controversy ripened in a few years ; it was intimately 
connected, not, of course, in its own nature, but by some 
of those collateral influences which have so often deter- 
mined the opinions of mankind, with the politioal rela- 
tions between the Dutch clergy and the States of Holland, 
as it was afterwards with the still less theolt^cal diffe- 
rences of that government with its Stodtholder ; it ap- 
pealed, on one side, to reason, on the other, to authority 
and to force ; an unequal conflict, till posterity restore 
the balance. Arminius died in 1609; he has left works 
on the main topics of debate ; bnt in theological literatim 
the great chief of the Arminian or Bemonstraut chorch 
is Simon IIpiBCopius. The prinoiples of Episoopius are 

k Le Claro Hn Oat U» doctrine of pot ■ ^lfo«il coutnictlai vpm (be 
ICelutchUuin. wbicb Boetatl ■UgnullKi li^dcDdne auonii bat of uoiM ny 
u Seml-pEtagiMi. la ihat ot U» aniotil practice In iliMa nice qneaUoiB k Dot 
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more widely removed from those of the Augastmiaa 
Bohool than the five articles, so well knoim as jw,™,!,^ 
the leading tenets of Arminhis, and condemned ^^^ 
at the synod of Dort. Of this iamons aesemblj it is 
difficult to speak in a few words. The copious history 
c^ Brandt is perhaps the best authority ; though we must 
own that the opposite party have a right to be heard. 
We are here, however, on merely literary gioond, and 
the prooeedings of ecclesiastical synods are not strictly 
within any province of literary history. 

34. The works of Episcopins were collectively pnb- 
lisbedinl65D,s0veByearsafterhi8death. They Hiawrit- 
form two volomes in folio, and have been more *"■*- 
than once reprinted. The most remarkable are the Con- 
fessio Bemonstiantium, drawn up about 1 624, the Apology 
for it against a censnre of the opposite party, and what 
seems to have been a later work and more celebrated, his 
lustitntiones Theologies. These contain a new scheme 
of religion, compared with that of the established churches 
of Europe, and may justly be deemed the representative 
of the liberal or latitadiuiarian theology. For though the 
writings of Erasmus, Cassander, Castalio, and Acontius 
had tended to the same purpose, they were either too 
much weakened by the restraints of prudence, or too 
obscure and transitory, to draw much attention or to 
cany any weight against the rigid and exclusive tenets 
which were sustained by power. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to speak 
on several subjects less unequivocally than the Tbnnpuu 
Theolc^cal Institutions ; a reserve not perhaps ^'i un- 
to be censured, and which all parties have ^™°'' 
thought themselves warranted to employ, so long aa 
either ttie ho^ of ^reemont with a powerful adversary, 
or of mitigatmg his severity, should remain. Hence the 
Confession of ^ Kemonstranta explicitly states that they 
decline the Semi-pelagian oontroveray, contenting tbem- 
B^yes with asserting uiat suMdent grace is bestowed on 
all who are called by the Gospel to comply with that 
divine call and obeiy its precepts." They used a form of 

" 'E^Kop. Open, vvL 1. 
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words, vUoli might seem eqaiyalent to the tenet of 
original sin, and they did not avoid or refaee that term. 
Bnt Episoopins afterwsods denies it, at least in the ex- 
tended sense of most theologians, almost as explicitly as 
Jeremy Taylor.' It was common in the seventeenth 
centu^ to chai^ the Arroinians, and especially Epis- 
oopins, with Sooinianism. Bossnet, who seems to have 
qnarrelled with all parties, and is neither Molinist nor 
Janaenist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never doubting hut 
that there is a firm footing between them, having attacked 
Kpiscopiua and Grotins partdcularly for Semi-pelf^ianiKtn 
and Sooinianism, Le Clero entered on their defence. But 
probahly he would have passed himself with Bossuet, and 
hardly cared if he did pass, for a heretic, at least of the 
former denomination." 

36. But the most distinguishing peculiarity in the 
Oral i«u- writings of Episcopins was hie redaction of the 
todaaUoiraii ftmdamental doctrines of Christianity far below 
' the multitudinous articles of the churches ; con- 

fining them to propositions which no Christian can avoid 
acknowledging without manifest blame ; such, namely, 
wherein the subject, the predicate, and the connexion of 
the two are found in Sonpture by express or equivalent 
words.' He laid little stress on the authority of the 
church ; notwithstanding the advantage he might have 
gained by the Anti-Calvinistic tenets of the fathers, ad- 
mitting, indeed, the validity of the celebrated role of 
Vincentins Lirinensis, in respect of tradition, which the 
upholders of primitive authority have always had in their 
mouths, bat adding that it is utterly impossible to find 
any instance wherein it can be nsefiuly applied.'' 

Qmttw iMttCTty 
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37. The Anninian dootrine spread, u is well known, 
in despite of obloquy and pereecution, over jir^^gf 
mncli of tlie Protestant r^on of Europe. The Airaini- 
Lntheran chnrchee were already oome into it ; *'''™' 
aad in England there was a prediepcmiiig bias in the 
ruIOTB of the church towards tho authority of the primi- 
tive tatfaera, all of whom, before the age of Angnstin, and 
espedally the Greek, are generally acknowledged to hare 
been on that side which promoted tho growth of this 
Batavian theoh^y.' Even in Erance it wm not withont 
considerable inflnenoe. Cameron, a divine of Saimmr, 
one of the chief Protestant seminaries, devised p^^^ 
a schome of conciliation, which, notwithstand- 
ing mnch opposition, gained ground in those chnrohes. 
It was supported hj srane highly distinguished for learn- 
ing, Amyraut, DaJH^, and Blondel. Of this scheme it is 
remarkable that, while in its literal pnrport it can only 
seem a modification of the Augustinian hypothesis, with 
an awkward and feeble admixture of tho other, yet ita 
tendency was to efface the former by degrees, and to 
slide into the Armintan hypothesiB, which ultimately 
became, I believe, very oommon in the reformed church. 

38. These perplexities were not confined to Protestant 
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thecdogy. The churbh <rf Borne, Btxennoaa to Tnainttun 
Otrnt the tenets of Angpistm, and yet to condemn 
juKiiBn. those who did the same, has been charged vdth 
exerting the plenitude of her infallibility to enforce the 
belief of an incoherent BjncrotiBia. She had condemned 
Bains, as giving too mnch efficacy to grace ; she waa on 
the point of condenming Molina for giving too little. 
Both Clement VIII. and Paul V. leaned to the Domini- 
oans against the Jeaoits in this controversy ; but the 
great servioes and iuflnenoe of the latter ocder prevented 
a decision which wonld have hnmhled them before so 
numy adversaries. It may, nevertheless, be said that the 
Semi-pelagian, or Anninian doctrine, though uonsonant 
to that of the Jesnits, was generally iU received in the 
ohorch of Borne, till the opposite hypothesis, that of 
Angnstin and Calvin, having been asserted by one man 
in more nnlimited propositious than had been usual, a 
i«-aotion took place that eventuaUy both gave an appa- 
rent triumph to the Molinist party and endangered the 
ohorch itself by the sdusm to which the controversy 

?Lve rise. The AugnstiniiB of Jansenius, bishop ot 
pres, was published in 1640, and in the very next year 
was censured at Borne. But as the great controversy 
that sprang oat of the condemnation of this book belongs 
more strictly to the next period, we shall defer it for the 
present. 

39.' The Socinian academy at Eacow, which drew to 
Sodniu. itself several proselytes from other countries, 
VoiittUm acquired considerable importance in theological 
literature after the beginning of the century. It -was 
not likely that a sect regarded with peculiar animosity 
wonld escape in the general disposition of the Catholm 
party in Poland to oppress the dissidents whom they 
had long feared ; the Bacovian institution was broken 
up and dispersed in 1638, though some of its members 
continued to linger in that country for twenty years 
longer. The Bibliotheca Fratnim Polonoram, published 
at Amsterdam (in the title-p^, Irenopolis) in 1658, 
contains chiefly the works of Socinian theolc^ians who 
belong to this first part of the century. The PrBeleo- 
tiones Theologicss of Faustus Socinus himself, being 
published in 1609, after his death, fall within this dass. 
They contain a systematic theology according to his 
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scheme, and are praised by Eichhom for the acutouess 
and depth ihey oiton duplay.* In theae, among hia otlier 
deviations from the general orthodoxy of Christendom, 
Sociiina astonished mankind by denying the evidences 
of natural religion, resolving our knowledge even of a 
deity into revelation. This paradox ia more worthy of 
those who have since adopted it, than of so acute a 
reaeoner as Socinns.' It is, in &ct, not very congenial 
to the spirit of hia theolt^, which, rejecting all it 
thinks incompatible with reason as to the divine attri- 
butes, should at leoat have some eatabliahed notiona of 
them upon rational principles. The later Socinians, 
even those nearest to the time, did not follow their 
master in this part of his tenets.* The treatise of Vol- 
keliuB, son-in-law of Socinua, Be vera Beligione, ia 
chiefly taken from the latter's writings. It was printed 
at Kacow in 1633, and again in Holland in 1641 ; but 
most of the Dutch impression having been burned by 
order of the magistrates, it is a very scarce book, and 
copies were formerly sold at groat prices. But the 
hai^man's bonfire luis lost its charm; and forbidden 
books, when they happen to occur, are no longer in 
much request. The first book out of five in this volume 
of Volkelius, on the attributes of God, ia by Crellins, 

40. CrelliuB waa, perhaps, the most eminent of the 
Bacoviau school in this century.' Many of its Creiuni. 
members, like himself, were Gem^ana, their i'"*™'- 
6ect having gained ground in some of the Lutheran 
states about this time, aa it did also in the United Pro- 
vinces. GrotiuB broke a lance with him in his treatise 
De Satisfaotione Christi, to which he replied in another 
with the same title. Each retired frum the field with 

* Elchboni, tI. iwrt I, p. 1S3. SIdkb, VolkeUu, nuiu Rung Don protanl. In 
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the coortesiea of ohivaliy towards his antagonist. Hie 
Dutoh AntiiniaPB in general, thougli very erroneonslj 
eappoeed to concoi in all fhe leadmg tenets of the Ba- 
oovian theologians, treated them with much respect.' 
Orotiaa was often reproached inth the intimacies he 
kept np among these obnoziona eeotsries ; and many of 
his letters, as ttoU as those of CnrceUKus and other 
leading Arminians, beac witnen to the peiBOnal regard 
they felt for them.' Several proofs of this will be also 
fonnd in the epistles of Rnanis, a booh which throws 
much light on the theological opinions of the age. 
Rnaras was a man of acnteness, learning, and piety, not 
wholly concorring with the Baoovians, bat not &r 
removed from them.* The Commentaries of GrotiuB cm 
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the Scriptures have been also aharged irith Sodnianism ; 
bat he pleaded that hia interpretalioiia were those of 
the fatbera. 

a. Two queBtions of great importanoe, which had 
beeB raised in the pieoedug century, became eimiu- 
fltill more intereoting in the present, on aocoimt "^ 
of the more frequent oocasioii that the foroe of cinitim- 
etancefl gave for their investigatian, and the greater 
names that were engaged in it. Both of these arose out 
of the national establishment of churohee, and their oou- 
sequent relation to the commonweallh. One r^arded 
the power of the magistrate over the chorch he rec<%- 
nised ; the other involved the right of his subjects to 
dissent from it by nonoonformitj, or by a different mode 
<tf woiship. 

42. EraatuB, by propoung to sabstitate for the ancient 
discipline of ecclesiastical oensures, and especially for 
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exocomnnmoattoii, » perpetnal saperintendence of the 
ndnMiHd civil powBF oveT tbe ^iili and practice of the 
bj Ua*a, olmroh, had given name to a Bcbeme generally 
denominated EnBtJanisin, thoogb in some reapecte &i 
broader than anything he Boems to have enggested. It 
waa more elaborately maintained by Hooker in Mb Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, and had been, in fact, that on which 
the English reformation nnder Henry was originally 
founded. Bnt an it was manifestly opposed to the ultra- 
montane pretensions of the Bee of Bome, and even to the 
more moderate theories of the Catholic chorch, being, of 
course, destructive of her independence, so did it stand 
in eqnal contradiction to the presbyterian scheme of 
Scotland and of the United Provinces. In tho latter 
■ad an» countiy, the States of Holland had been &voar- 
""*' able to the Arminians, so far at least as to 
repress any violence against them ; the olei^ were ex- 
asperated and intolerant ; and this raised die question 
of civil Bupremaoy, in which Grotitzs by one of Ins early 
works, entitled Ketas Ordinmn Hollandire, published in 
1613, sustained the right of the magistrate to inhilnt 
dangerous oontroveisies. 

43, He returned, after the lapse of some years, to the 
HiitrcatiM same theme in a laiger und more comprehen- 
"t^** sive work, De Impeno Summarum Fotestatnm 
iMwranr circa Sacra. It is written upon the Anglican 
the nai& principles of regal supremacy, which had, how- 
ever, become &r less popular with the rulers of our 
church, than in the days of Cranmer, Whitgift, and 
Hooker. After stating the question, and proving the 
ecclesiastical power of the magistrate by natural law. 
Scripting, established ust^e, agreement of Heathen and 
Christian writers, and the reason of the thing, he dis- 
tinguishes oontro] over sacred ofBcesfrom their exercise, 
and proceeds to inquire whether the magistrate may 
take the latter on hunself ; which, though practised in 
the early i^ea of the world, he finds inconvenient at 
present, the manners required for the regal and sacer- 
dotal character being wholly different."" 

44. Actions may be prescribed or forbidden by natural 
divine law, positive diviue law, or human law ; Uie latter 
extending to nothing but what is left indefinite by tiie 
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other two. But thon^ we axe bonnd not to act in obe- 
dience to human laws which contradict the divine, we 
are also boaad not forcibly to resist them. We m&y 
defend ourselTes by force against an equal, not gainst 
a snperior, as he prores, first, from the Digest, and, 
secondly, from the New Teetament.* Thus t^ ride of 
passive obedience is uneqtiivocally laid down. He meets 
the recent examples of resiHtance to Bovereigna, by 
saying that they cannot be approved where the kings 
have bad an absolute power ; but where they are bound 
by compact or the authority of a senate or of estates, 
smce their power is not nnlunited, they may be resisted 
on jnst grounds by that authcvity,'' " Whitm I remark," 
he proceeds to say, " lest any one, as I sometimes have 
known, should disgrace a gsod cause by a mistaken 



45. The magistrate can alter nothing which is defi- 
nitely laid down by the positive law of God ; but he 
may regulate the circumstantial observance even of 
sncli ; and as to things undefined in Scripture he has 
plenary jurisdiction, such as the temporalities of the 
church, the convocation of synods, the election of 
pastors. The burden of proof lies on those who would 
uioiit the civil power by afBrming anything to be pro- 
scribed by the divine law.* The authority attributed in 
Scripture to ohnrches does not interfere with the power 
of tlie magistrate, being persuasive and not coercive. 
The whole church has no coercive power by divine 
right' But since tie visible church ia a society of 
divine institution, it follows that whatever is naturally 
competent to a lawfal society is competent also to the 
church, unless it can be proved to be withdrawn from 
it.* It has, therefore, a legislative government (regimen 
oonatitntivum), of which he gives the institution of the 
Lord's day as an example. But this does not impair 
the sovereign's authority in ecclesiastical matters. In 
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treftting of that supremacy, he does cot clearly show 
what jnriBdiotion he attribntsB to the magistrate ; most 
of hia inetancee relating to the t«mpomlitieB of the 
ohoTcb, as to -which no questian is likely to ariBe,* But 
on the whole he means ondoiibtedly Ui cany the supre- 
macy as &r as is done in England. 

46. In a chapter on the dae exeicise of the «tQ 
BUpremaoy over the ohtirch, he ehoTiB more of a Pro- 
testant feeling than would have been found in him when 
he approached the latter years (d his life ; ' and declares 
fully against stibmission to any visiUo authority in 
matters of &ith, so that sorereigns are not bannd to 
follow the ministers of &e church' in what they may 
affirm as doctrine. Ecclesiastical synods he deems often 
useful, but thinks the n&gistrate is not hound to act 
with their consent, and that they are sometimes per- 
nicions.** The magistrate may determine who shall com- 
pose anch synods " — a strong position, which he endea^ 
vonrs to prove at great length. Even if the members 
are elected l:^ the church, the magistrate may reject 
those whom he reckons unfit; he may preside in th6 
assembly, confirm, reject, annul its decisions. He may 
also legis]at« about ^e whole o^snisation of the esta- 
blished ohuroh.' It is for him to determine what form 
of religioQ shall be publicly exerciaed — an essential right 
of sovereignty as political writers have laid it down. 
And this IS oonfinned by experience; "for if any one 
shall ask why the Homish religion flourished in England 
under Mary, the Protestant nnd,er EliEabcth, no cause 
can be assigned but the pleasure of these queens, or, as 
some might say, of the queens and parliaments." To 
the objection from the danger of abuse in conceding bo 
much power to the sovereign, he replies that no other 
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theory will secure na better. On every enippoeitioii the 
power must be lodged in men, who are edl liable to 
error. We mtifit console ourselves by a trust in Divine 
Providence alone.* 

47. The sovereign nuy abolish felse leligions and 
punish their professors, which no one else can. Here 
again we find preoedeats instead of ai-gnmente ; but he 
says that the primitive church disapproved of capital 
ponishmeute for here^, which seems to be his main 
reason for doing the same. The sovereign may also 
eqjoin siLence in controversies, and inspect the conduct 
of the clei^ withoat limiting himself by the canons, 
though he will do well to regard them. L^slation 
and jurisdictioD, that is, of a coercive nature, do not 
belong to the church, exc^t as tiioy may be conceded 
to it by the civil power.' He iully explauis the various 
kinds of ecclesiastical law that have been gradually 
introduced. Even the power of the keys, which is by 
divine right, cannot be so ezeroised as to exclude the 
appellant jurisdiction of the sovereign ; as he proves l^ 
the Boman law, and by the usage of the parliament «» 
Paris.'' 

48. The sovereign has a control (inspectionem oum 
imperio) over the ordination of priests, and certainly' 
poBseesea a right of confirmation, Uiat is, the assignment 
of an ordained minister to a given cure.' And though 
the election of pastors belong to the church, this may, 
for good reasons, be taken into the hands of the sovereign. 
Instances in point are easily found, and the chapter 
npon the subjeot contains an interesting historical eum- 
maiy of this part of ecclesiastical law. In every case 
the sovereign has a ri^t of annulling an election, and 
also of removing a pastor firom the local exercise of his 
ministry.' 

49. This is the full development of an Erastian theory, 
which Cranmer had early espoused, and which smn* 
Hooker had maintained in a less extensive opa>it>)* 
manner. BoBSuet has animadverted upon it, ""^ 
nor con it appear tolerable to a sealone churchman.' It 
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wu wen reoeived in England by the lawyers, who had 
alw&TB been jealons of the Bpiiitoal tribunals, especially 
d hie years, when under the pativDsge of Laad they 
had token a higher tone than seemed compatible witn 
the snpremaoy a! the conunon law. The scheme, never- 
theless, is open to some objections, when propounded in 
so nnlimited a manner, none gf which is more striking 
tlian that it t«uds to oonvort differences of religions 
opinion into orimee against the state, and famishes 
bigotry with new aigoments as well as new arms in its 
ocmfliot with the free exercise of human reason. Qrotins, 
however, feared rather that he bad given too little power 
to the civil magistrate than too much.° 

fiO, FerseontiOQ for religions heterodoxy, in all its 
d^rees, was in the sixteenth centuy the principle, as 
wdl as the practice, of every church. It was held 
inconsistent with ^e sovereignty of the magistrate to 
TiHtnUca permit any religion bat hig own ; inconsistent 
ttrtvifau with hie dnty to snfTer any bnt the true. The 
' edict of Na&t«e was a compromise between 
belligerent parties; the toleration of the dissidents in 
Poland was nearly of the same kind; but no state 
powerful enough to restrain its sectaries from the exer- 
cise of their sepaiate worship had any scruples about 
the right and obligation to do so. £veu the writers of 
that century, who seemed most strenuous for toleration, 
Castalio, Celso, and Koomhort, bad confined themselves 
to denying the justice of penal, and especially of capita] 
inflictions for heresy j the liberty of public worship had 
but incidentally, if at all, been discussed. Acontina bad 
developed lai^er principles, distinguishing the funda- 
mental from the accessory doctrines of the Gospel; 

■■ GgD nmllo magb Terwr. in mimu vritn la Angna^ l*4t.EiJ»DpliAiig1lD 
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which, b^ weakening the associatioiis of bigotry, pre- 
pared the way for a Catholic tolerance. Epiecopins 
r^ in the strongcBt terms of the treatise of Acontitis, 
StratagematibnB Satanse, and saya that the remon- 
strante trod cloeely in his steps, as would appear by 
comparing their writingB ; so that he shall quote no 
passages in |)roof, their eutiie books bearing witness to 
the confomuty,' 

51. The Axminian dispute led hy necessary conse- 
quence to the question of public toleration, ^wmedhr 
They sought at first a &eo admission to the iheAnDt- 
pulpits, and in an eicellent speech of Grotius, °''™' 
addressed to the magistrates of Amsterdam in 1616, he 
objects to a separate toleration as rending the bosom of 
the church. But it was soon evident (hat nothing more 
could be obtained; and their adveiBaries re&sed this. 
They were driven, therefore, to contend for reh'gioas 
liberty, and the writings of Episoopius are full of this 
plea, .gainst capital punishments for heresy he raises 
his voice with indignant severity, and asserts that the 
whole Christian world abhorred the fiital precedent of 
Calvin in the death of Servetus.' This indicates a re- 
markable change already wrought in the sentiments of 
mankind. No capital punishments for heresy seem to 
have been inflicted in Protestant countrieB after this 
time ; nor were they as frequently or as boldly vindi- 
cated as before/ 
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£2. The Indepenilents claim to themselves the honour 
brtheiDd*- of having been the fiivt to maintam the prin- 
P™*""*' ciplea of general toleration, both as to fi-eedom 
of worahip and immonity &om penalties for opinion. 
Bnt that the Arminiana were not as early promulgator 
of the same noble tenets seems not to have been proved. 
Crellins, in hia Vmdioiee pro Seli^^onis Libertate, 1636, 
contended for the Polish dissidenta, and eapecially for 
his oim sect.* The principle is impHod, if not ex- 
pressed, in the writings of ChiUingworth, and stUl more 
of Holes ; bnt the first famoos plea in this conntiy for 
tolerance in religion, on a comprehensive basis and on 
Mid bf Jen- deep-seated fonndationa, was the Liberty of 
»iyT«jto. Prophesying by Jeremy Taylor. This cele- 
brated work was written, according to Taylor's dedica- 
tion, during his retirement in Wales, whither ho was 
driven, as he exprosses it, " by this great storm which 
hath dashed the vessel of the church all in pieces," and 
published in 1647. He speaks of himself aa withoat 
aooeEs to books ; it is evident, however, from the abund- 
ance uf his quotations, that he was not much in want 
of them ; and from this, as well as other strong indica- 
tions, we may reasonably believe, that a considerable 
part of his treatise had been committed to paper long 
before. 

53. The ai^ument of this important book rests on 
Hto uberiy o^e leading maxim, derived from the Arminian 
f'PTOpite- divines, aa it was in them from Erasmus and 
"^ Acontius, that the fundamental truths of Chris- 

tianity are comprised in najxow compass, not beyond 
the Apostle creed in its literal meaning ; that all the 
rest is matter of disputation, and too tmcertain, for the 
most part, to warrant our condemning those who diiTer 
from ns, as if their error must be oriminaL This 
one proposition, muoh expanded, according to Taylor's 
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diffuse style, and displayed m a varie^ of langnage, 
pervades the whole treatise, a small part of which, in 
comparison with the rest, bears immediately on the 
point of politioal toleration, as a duty of civil govern- 
ments and of churches invested with power. In the 
greater portion, Taylor is rather arguing against that 
dogmatism of judgment which induces men, either singly 
or collectively, tc pronoiince with confidence where only 
a vaiying probability can be attained. This spirit is 
the religious, though not entirely the political, motive 
of intolerance ; and by chasing tiiis &om the heart, be 
inferred, not that he dionld lay wide the door to uni- 
versal freedom, but dispose the magiHtiate to consider 
more equitably the claims of every sect, " Whateoevor 
is gainst the foundation of faith, or contrary to good 
life and the laws of obedience, or destructive to hmnan 
society and the public and just interests of bodies 
politic, is out of the limits of my question, and does not 
pretend to compliance or toleration ; so that I allow no 
mdifferency, nor any conntenanoe to those religions 
whose principles destroy government, nor to those reli- 
gions, if there be any such, tbat teach ill life." 

54, No man, as Taylor here teaches, is under any 
obligation to believe that in revelation, which b,mo,„ a 
is not 80 revealed but that wise men and good w> doc- 
men have diflered in their opinions about it. '"*' 
And tiie great variety of opimons in churches, and even 
in the same ohurch, " there being none that is in pros- 
perity," as he with rather a startling boldness puts it, 
" but changes her doctrines every age, either by bring- 
ing in new doctrines, or by contradicting her old," 
shows that we can have no term of union, but that 
wherein all agree, the creed of the apostles.'' And hence, 
though we may undoubtedly carry on our own private 
inquiries as much farther as we see reason, none who 
hold this fimdamental foith are to be esteemed heretics, 
nor liable to punishment. And here he proceeds to 
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reprore &U thoee obUqne aoto whicli are not direct per- 
secutions of men's persons, tlie deatmctioii of books, the 
forbidding the publication of new ones, tbe setting out 
frandnlent editions and similar acts of falsehood, by 
which men endeaTonr to stifle or prevent religions 
inquiry. " It is a stnuige indnstry and aa importune 
diligence that was used by our forefatbers : of all tho«e 
heresies which gave them battle and employment, we 
have abecJutely no record or monument, but what them- 
selves who are adversarieB have transmitted to ns ; and 
we know that adveTBaries, especially such who observed 
all opportunities to discredit both the persons and doc- 
trines of the enemy, are not alwi^ the best records or 
witnesses of such transactions. We see it now in tins 
very age, in the present distemperaturee, that parties 
are no good regiatera of the actions of the adverse aide ; 
and if we cannot be confident of the truth of a story 
now, now I say that it is possible for any man, and 
likely that (he interested adversary will discover the 
imposture, it is far more unlikely that after ages should 
know any other tmdi, but such as serves the ends of 
the representers."' 

56. None were accounted heretics by the primitive 
HtaiKMi«u church, who held by tbe Apostles' creed, till 
^j™^ the council of Nice defined some tilings, rightly, 
asDtegiaii indeed, as Taylor professes to believe, but per- 
*'"'' haps with too muon alteration of tie simplicity 
of ancient faith, so that "he had need be a subtle man 
who understands the very words of the new detonnina- 
tions." And this was carried much &rtber by later 
councils, and in the Athanasian creed, trf which, though 
protesting his own persuasion in its truth, be intimates 
not a little disapprobation. The necessary articles of 
&ith are laid down clearly in Scripture; but no miui 
can be secure, as to mysterious points, that he shall 
certainly understand and believe them in their true 
sense. This he shows, first, from the great discrepancy 
of readings in manuscripts (an ailment which he over- 
states in a very uncriticat and incautious manner), nest, 
from the different senses the words will bear, which 
there is no certain mark to distinguish, Ihe infinite 

' Vol. vil. p. ni, HrtBr-i tiUlloii of TVjliir. 
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TBiiety of human nnderstaiidiiigs, swayed, it may be, 
by iutereet, or determined by accideutol aad extrinBioal 
circnmBtanoes, and the &lu.bility of thoee means by 
trhich men hope to attain a clear knowledge of scrip- 
tmal truth. And after exposiDg, cerlainly with no ex- 
tentiation, Hie difficultieB of interpretation, he concludee 
that fdnoe these ordinary means of exponnding Soriptnre' 
are very dnbious, " he that is the wisest, and by con- 
sequence the likeliest to expound trueet, in all proba- 
biHfy of reason, will be very far from confidence ; and 
therefore a wise man would not willingly be prescribed 
to by others; and if be be also a just man, He will not 
impose upon others ; for it is best every man should be 
left in tbat liberty, from which no man can justly take 
him, unless he could secure him from error; so here 
there is a necessity to conserve the liberty of prophesy- 
ing and interpreting .Scripture ; a necessity derived &om 
the cousideratioa m &e difficulty of Scripture in ques- 
iious oontroverted, and the uncertainty of any internal 
medium of interpretation." 

56. Taylor would in much of this have found an echo 
in the advocates of the church, of Itome, and in jj^ y^^ 
some Protestants of his own communion. But ^^"?^ 
he passes onward to assail their bulwarks. Tra- 
dition, or the testimony of the church, he holds insuffi- 
oient and uncertain, for the reasons urged more fully by 
SailM ; the authority of councils is abiost equally pre- 
carious, &om their inconsistency, their liability to feo- 
tious passions, and the doubtful authenticity ai some of 
their acts ; the pope's claim to infallibility is combated 
on the usual ^otmds ; the judgment of ihe fiithere is 
shown to be mconclusive by their differences among 
themselves, and their frequent errors ; and professing a 
desire that "their great reputation should be preserved 
as sacred as it ought," he refers the reader to Daill6 for 
other things ; and, " shall only consider that the writings 
of the fathers have been bo corrupted by the intermixture 
of hereticB, so many false books put forth in their names, 
80 many of their writings lost which would more clearly 
have expUcated their sense, and at last an open psofes- 
sion made, and a trade of making the fathers speak not 
what themselves thought, but what other men pleased, 
that it is a great instance of God's provideuce tmd care 
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of hii ohnrcli, that we have bo much good preserved in 
Hie writingB which we receive from the Others, and that 
all truth is not as olear gone as is the certainty of their 
great anthorit7 and reputation."'' 

£7. The aathority of the chmch cannot be any longer 

[,HB„,^ alleged when neither that of popes and coimcila, 
- aiBaUim nor of ancient btheis, is maintainable ; since 

oat truth. ^^^ diffusive chnroh has no other means erf 

r iking, nor can we diBtingniiih by any extrinBio tent 
greater or better portion of it from the woree. And 
tbna, after dismissing respectfully the jpretenoee of some 
to expound Scripture by the Spirit, as nnpertinent to the 
qneetioQ of dictating the faith of others, he oomes to the 
reason of each man, as the best judge, fbi himself, of 
religions controversies ; reason, that may be exercised 
either in choosing a guide, if it feel its own incompe- 
tent^, or in examining the grounds of belief. The latter 
has great advantages, emd no man is boimd to Icnow any- 
thing of that concerning which ho is not able to judge 
for himself. But reason may err, as he goes on to prove, 
without being culpable ; that which is plain to one un- 
derstanding being obscore to another, and amoi^ various 
sources of error which he enumerates as incidental to 
mankind, that of education being " ao great and in- 
vincible a prejudice, that he who masters the inconveni- 
ence of it is more to be commended than he can justly 
be blamed that oomplies with it." And thos not only 
single' men but whole bodies take unhesitatingly and 
nnanimonsly oppcnite sides from those who have im- 
bibed another kind of instmction ; and " it is strange 
that all the Dominicans should be of one opinion in the 
matter of predestination and immaculate conception, and 
all the Francisoaos of the quite contrary, as if their un- 
derstandings were formed in a different monld, and fur- 
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nieliedwitiiTaiKnispniioiplesbytheirT^ynile." IheBo 
and the like piejudioes are not absolute excuses to every 
one, and are dten aocompaniod witb culpable dieposi- 
tious of mind ; bnt the impossibility of judging oUiere 
renders it incumbent on us to be lenient towards all, and 
neither to be peremptory in denying that those who 
differ from us have used uie best means in their power 
to discover the truth, nor to ohsj^ their persons, what- 
ever we may their opinions, with odious consequences 
wbioh they do not avow. 

58. This diffuse and not very well arranged vindica- 
tion of diversity of judgment in religion, com- Grommot 
prised in the first twelve sections of Ihe Liberty '^'"Hoo. 
<^ Prophesying, is the proper basis of the second part, 
which maintjiitiH the justice of toleration as a conse- 
quence from the former principle. The general argu- 
ments, or prejudioes, on which ptmishment for religious 
tenets had been susiained, turned on their criminality 
in the eyes of God, and the duty of the magistrate to 
sustain God's honour, and to guard his own subjects 
&om sin. Taylor, not denying that certain and known 
idolatry, or any sort of practical impiety, may be 
punished corporally, because it is matter of fact, asserts 
Ibat no matt«r of mere opinion, no errors tbat of them* 
selves are not sins, are to be persecuted or punished by 
deatli or conioral infiiotion. He returns to bis bvourite 
position, " that we are not sore not to be deceived ;" 
mingling this, in that inconsequent allocation of his 
proo& which frequently ocouts in his writings, with 
other arguments of a diferent nature. The governors of 
the church, indeed, may condemn and restrain, aa far as 
their power extends, any false doctrine which encourages 
evil bfe, or destroys the foundations of religion ; but if 
the church meddles ferther with any matters of question, 
which have not tliie tendency, so as to dictate what men 
are to believe, she becomes '^rrannical and uncharitable ; 
the Apostles' creed being sufGoient to conserve the 
peace of the church and the unity of her doctrine. And 
with respect to the civil magistrate, he concludes that 
he is bound to suffer the profession of different opinions, 
which are neither direcuy impious and immoral, nor 
disturb the public peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which Taylw pror 
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fesees to oonaider vhioh amoi^ the sects of Glmsteii- 
Ineonn*. dom are to bo tolerated, and in what degree, is 
tencTafra* written in a tone not easily reconciled wiili 
'^^'"' that ot the rest Though he begins by saying 
that diveiwty of opinions does mora concern pabUo peace 
than religicm, it certainly appeara, in some passages, 
that OB tms pretext of peace, idiich with the magistrate 
baa generally been of more influence than tliat of ortho- 
dozy, he wiuidrawB a great deal of that liberty of pro- 
phesying which he has been so broadly assertiDg. 
FimiBhmeiit for religions teneta is doubtless not at all 
the same as restraint of separate worship ; yet we are 
not prepared for the shackles he seems inclined to throw 
over the latter. Laws of ecoiesiaatical discipline, which, 
in Taylor's age, were understood to be binding on the 
whole community, cannot, he holds, be infinnged by 
those who take occasion to diat^ree, without rendering 
aothorilry oont«mptiblo ; and if there are any as zealous 
for obe^ence to the ohnrch, as others may be for their 
opinions i^ainst it, the toleratton of the latter's dis- 
ooedience may give offence to the former : an argument 
strange enough in this treatise I But Taylor is always 
more prone to accumulate reasons than to sift their effi- 
ciency. It is indeed, he thinks, worthy to be considered, 
in frfuning a law of church discipline, whether it will be 
disliked by any who are to obey it ; but, after it is once 
enacted, there seems no further indulgence practicable 
than what the goTemors of the church may grant to 
particnlar persons by dispensation. The laws of disci- 
pline are for the public good, and mast not so far tolerate 
a violation of themselves as to destroy the good that the 
pnblio ou^t to derive from them." 
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60. I have been inclined to suspect Ui&t Tk^lor, for 
.some OKupe, interpolated this dupter after the hk geneni 
rest of the treabae waa oompleto. It has as ^j^^ 
little bearing upon, and is as inoonsisteiit in 

spirit with, the following sections as with those that 
precede. To use a famuiar illustration, the effect it 
produces on the reader's mind is like that of coming on 
deck at sea, and finding that, the ship having put alx>ut, 
the whole line of coast is reversed to the eye. Tajlor, 
however, makes but a short toc^ In the next section 
h» resumes the bold tone of an advocate for freedom ; 
and, after discoseing at great length the leading tenet of 
the Anabaptists, conolodes that, resting as it does on 
swdi plausible though insufGcient gronnds, we cannot 
exclude it by any means &om toleration, though they 
may be restrained &om preaching their other notions of 
the unlawfulness of war, or of oat£a, or of capital punish- 
ment ; it being certain that no good religion teaches 
doctrines whose consequences would destroy all govern- 
ment. A more remarkable chapter is t^t in which 
Taylpr concludes in favour of tolerating the Eomaniste, 
exoept when they assert the pope's power of deposing 
princes, or of dispensing with oaths. The result of all, 
he says, ia this ; " Let the prince and flie seoular power 
have a care the commonwealth be safe. For whether 
snoh or such a sect of Christians be to be permitted, is a 
q^uestion rather political than religious," 

61. In the concluding sectiona he maintains the right 
of particular churches to admit all who prof^ the 
Apostles' creed to their communion, and of private men 
to oonuuunicate with different churches, if tiiey require 
no unlawful condition. But " few churohes, that have 
framed bodies of confession and articles, will endure any 
person that is not of the same oonfeeeioa ; which is a 
plain demonstration that such bodies of confession and 
artiides do much hurt." " The guilt of schism may lie 

ttnctlotbe whole tnMlM u to oh^ bs 
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on him who least thinki it ; he being rather the sdiis- 
nutio who makes nnneoemaiy and inooDTenient imposi- 
tions, than he who diflobejB them, because he ouutot do 
otherwise without Tiolating his oonscietioe."' The whole 
treatise on the Liberty c^ Prophesying ends with the 
celebrated parable of Abraham, fonnd, as Taylor says, 
" in the Jews' books," but really in tax Arabian writer. 
This story Franklin, as ereiy one now knows, rather 
unhaadsomel^ appropriated to himself ; and it is a atruige 
proof of the ignorance as to our earlier literature which 
then prevailed, that for many years it oontinned to be 
quoted with his name. It was not contained in the first 
editions of the Liberty of Prophesying ; and indeed the 
book from which Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it 
was not published till 1661. 

62. Such is this great pleading for reli^ous modera- 
tion ; a production not more remarkable in itself tiutn 
for the quarter from which it came. In the polemical 
writings of Jeremy Taylor we generally find a staimoh 
and UDOompromising atUierenoe to one party ; and &om 
the abundaiit use be makes of authority we sbonld infer 
that he felt a great veneration for it , In the Liberty of 
Prophesying, as has appeared by the general sketch 
rather than analysia we have just given, there is a pre- 
vailing tinge of me contrary tiun of mind, more striking 
than £e oomparisoa of insulated passages can be. From 
what motives, and under what circumstances, this trea- 
tise was written, is not easily discerned. In the dedica- 
tion to Lord Hatton of the collective edition of his con- 
troversial writings after the Itestoration, he declares 
that " when a persecution did arise against the church 
of England, he intended to make a reservative for his 
brethren and himself^ by pleading for a liberty to our 
consciences to persevere in that profession, which was 
warranted by all the laws of God and our saperiora." It 
is with regret we are compelled to confess some wEmt of 
ingenuousness in this part of Taylor's proceedings. No 
one reading the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it bad the slighteet bearing on any toleration that 
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the epiecopsJ olmroh, ia the time of Ihe oivil war, mi^it 
ask of lier viotoriooB onemiea. The differenoes between 
them were not on apeoulative points of feith, nor ttiniing 
on on appeal to &thet8 and ooimcila That Taylor had 
another aaae of oontroyersiea in his mind is BufBoiently 
olmoiia to the attentive reader of his work, and I can 
give noproof in tiiia place to any otlier. 

63. This was the third blow that && new sohool of 
Leyden bad aimed in England at the positive esm of 
dt^matists, who, in all tiie reformed churohee, 'i^'""'"- 
as in that of Borne, laboured to impose extensive con- 
fessions of &ith, abounding in inferences of scbolastio 
tbeolt^y, B8 conditions of exterior commimion, and as 
peremptory articles of foith. Chillingworth and Hales 
were not less decisive ; but the former had but in an 
incidental manner glanced at the subject, and the short 
ttaot on Schism had been rather deficient in proof ctf its 
hardy paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may be said to have 
been uie first who sapped and shook the foundations 
of dogmatism and pretended orthodoxy; the first who 
tat^t men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather than 
of belief; and, inat^d of extinguishing dissent, to take 
away its sting by charity, and by a sense of human falli- 
bility. The mind thus &eed from bigotry is best pre- 
pared for the public toleration of differences in religion ; 
but certainly the deepotio and jealous t«mper of govera- 
mentfl is not so weD combated by Taylor as by later 
advocates of religious freedom. 

64. In conducting his ai^nmeut, he fiJls not nnfre- 
qnently into his usual fault. Endowed with a ^^ td^aa, 
mind <h prodigious fertility, which a vast eru- 
dition render^ more luxuriant, he aocumnlatos without 
selection whatever presents itself to bis mind ; his in- 
numerable quotations, his multiplied reasonii^, his pro- 
digality of epithets and appositions, are poured along the 
interminable periods of his writings, witii a fiequency of 
repetition, sometimes of the same phrases, which leaves 
us to suspect that he revised but little what he had very 
rapidly composed. Certain it is that, in his di&rent 
wcrke, he does not quite adhere to himself j and it would 
be more desirable to lay this on the partial views that 
haste and impetuoei^ produce, than on a deliberate 
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enq^yiiMiit of what he knew to be insiiffioirat reasoning. 
But I mast aolmowlodge ttiat Taylot's fiunvew does not 
aeenL his oharaoteriatio qniJity, 

65. In Bome paaaageB of the Liberty of Propheajing, 
he aeeme to exaggente the oatues of nncertainty, and to 
take away &(»d ecoledastical antiquity even that mode- 
rate prol^bility of tmth which a diapaissioixate inqoirer 
may Bometimea aadgn to it His Bospicionfi of spurions- 
nesa and interpolation are too vaguely sceptic^, and 
come ill &om one who has no Bort m hesitatioD, in some 
of his controveisiea, to allege as authority what he here 
Beta aside witii little ceremony. Thns, in the Defence 
of Episcopacy, published in 1642, he maintaiiiB the 
Buthentioity of the first fifty of the apostolic canons, all 
of which, in the Liberty of Prophesying, a very few 
years afterwards, he indiscriininate^ rejecte. Bat tiaa 
line of critioism was not tlien in so advanced a state as 
at present ; and, from a credulons admifision of eveiy- 
thing, the learned bad ocane Bomelimea to more swe^ 
ing ohu^gee of inteipolatitm and £>i^ry than wonid be 
Bustaaned on a more searching inTestigation. Taylor's 
langoage is so nngnarded that he seems to leave the 
antheutdcity of all the fathem preoarions. Donbtlees 
there is a greater want of secarity as to books written 
before the invention of printing than we are apt to oon- 
oeive, eapeoially where independent mannsonpta have 
not been fbond ; bnt it is the buBiness of a sa^aoionB 
oritioism, hy the aid of internal or ooUateial evidence, 
to distingmsh, not dogmatioally aa most are wont, but 
with a rational, though limited assent, the gennine 
remains of ancient writers from the inomstationB of 
blundering or of impoetare. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning distinguisheB the 
OfMiwaB- theologians of these fifty years, far greyer than 
uonottMi even in the sizteenth oentuiy ; andalso, if I am 
^ not mistaken, more oritioal and pointed, though 
in these latter qualities it was afterwardB snrpaased. 
And in this erudition the Protestant churches, we may 
perhaps say, were, upon the whole, more abundant thui 
that of Bome. Bnt it would be unprofitable to enume- 
rate works which we are incompetent to appreciate. 
Blondel, Daille, and Salmasius on the Continent, Usher 
in England, are the most conspicuons names. Blondel 
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snst^ed the equality of the apoatolio churoh both 
agaimrt the primacy of Borne, and the episcopaOT for 
which the Anglioana contended; Salmasius and Dfull^ 
fought on the same aide in that controverBy. uihw. 
The writings of onr Irish primate, Usher, who **'»''^ 
maintained the antiquify of his order, hut not upon such 
high ground as many in England wonld have desired, 
are known for their extraordinary learning, in which he 
has perhaps never been surpaesed hy an ^glish writer. 
But for Judgment and calm appreciation of evidence, the 
name of Usher has not been altogether so much respected 
Irf posterity as it was by his contemporaries. The 
church of Borne had its ohampiims of less eminent re- 
nown : Grotser, peihaps the first among them, is not 
very familiar to our eare ; but it is to be remembered, 
that some of the writings of Bellarmin fall within this 
period. The Dogmata Theologica of the jeBuit Fetavius, 
thoi^h but a compilation &om the fathers and ancient 
oouncils, and not peculiarly diiccted against the tenets 
of the r^oimed, may deserve mention as a monument of 
useful labour.* Labbe, Sirmond, and Beveial others, 
appear to range more naturally under the olaas of histo- 
rical than thmlogical writers. In mere ecclesiastical 
history — ^ records of events rather than opinions — this 
period was fax more profound and critical than the pre- 
ceding. The Annals of Baronius were abridged and 
continued by Spondanus. 

67. A numerous list of writers in sacred criticism 
mi^t easily be produced. Among the Bo- aurtdai^ 
manists, Cornelius k Lapide has been extolled ''°'"°- 
above the rest by his fellow-jesuit Andres. His Com- 
mentaries, published fi-om 1617 to 1642,. are reckoned by 
others too difiuse ; but he seems to have a fair repntatioQ 
with Protestant critics.'' The Lutherans extol Gerhard, 
and especially Glass, author of the Philolo^ Sacra, in 
hermeneiitic^ theology. Bivet was the highest matte 
among the Calvinista. Arminius, Episcopius, the Fiatres 
f oloni, and indeed almost every one who had to defend 
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A oanse, found bo oonrse so ready, at least among Fro- 
teetonta, as to oxplftiu the Soriptorea consifiteDtly with 
Dnutu. his own tenets. Two natives of Holland, op- 
"""^^ poeite in character, in spirit, and principles of 
reasoning, and consequently the fonnders of opposite 
schools of disciples, stand ont from the rest— Qrotins and 
CooceJTiB. LnOier, Calvin, and the generality of Protee- 
tBnt interpreters in the siiteenth century had, in most 
iustanoes, rcijeoted with some contempt the all^orical 
and maltiforions senses of Soriptnre which had been in- 
troduced by the fetters, and had prevailed Hirough tie 
dark ages of the church. This adherence to the literal 
meaning was donhtlesa promoted by the tenet they all 
professed, the &cility of nnderstandmg Soriptnre. That 
which was designed for the simple and illiterate was not 
to require a key to any esoteric sense. Grotios, how- 
ever, in his Annotations on the Old and New Testament, 
published in 1633— the moat remarkable book of this 
kindthathadappeared, and which has had a more durable 
repntation than any perhaps of its pTecnrsors — carried 
the system of literal interpretaticoi etui fiirther, bringing 
great stores of illustrative learning from profane anti- 
quity, but merely to elucidate the primary meaning, ac- 
cording to ordinary ndes of oriticiBm. Coccejiw foUowed 
a wholly opposite course. Every pass^e, in his method, 
teemed with hidden senses ; the narratives, least capable 
of anjf ulterior application, were converted into typical 
allusion, BO that the Old Testeonent became throughout 
an enigmatical representation of the New. He was also 
remtkrkable for having viewed, more than any preceding 
writer, all the relations between Qod and man under the 
form of covenants, and introdnoed the technical language 
of jurisprudence into theolo^. This became a very 
nstuil mode of treating the sn^ect in Holland, imd after- 
wards in England, ^e Goccejans were munerons in the 
United Provoncea, though not perhaps deemed quite bo 
orthodox as their adversaries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a 
dieologian of the most inflexible and polemical spirit, 
were denominated Toetians. Their disputes began a 
little before the middle of the century, and tasted till 
nearly its close.' The Summa DoctriMs of Coccejus ap- 
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peared in 1648, and the I>ifleertationee Theok^on of 
Voet in 1649. 

68. Englfuid gradually took a promineat share in this 
branch of eaored literature. Among the divines ^gg]^ 
of tltia period, comprehending the reigns of ouamaiu 
Jamea and Charles, we may mention Uaher, Ga- ""^ 
taker. Mode, Lightfoot, Jackson, Field, and Leigh.' 
Gataker stood, perhaps, next to Usher in general erudi- 
tion. The lame of Mede has rested, for the most part, on 
his iatentretationa of the Apocalypse. This book had 
been little commentfid upon by the reformers; but in the 
b^pnuing of the seTenteenth century, several wild 
schemes of its application to present or expected events 
had been broached in Germany. England had also taken 
an aoUTe part, if it be true what Grotins tells us, that 
eighty books on the propheoies had been pubLished here 
before 1640." Those of Mede have been received witli 
fikvonr by later interpreters. Lightfoot, with extensive 
knowledge of Uie rabbinical writers, poured his copious 
Stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in this by a more 
obsoure labourer in that region, Ainsworth. Jackson had 
a oonsideiable name, but I do not think that he has been 
much quoted in modem times.* Field on the Church 
has been much praised 1^ Coleridge ; it is, as it seemed 
to me, a more tempeiato work in eoclesiastioal theory 
than some have represented it to be, and written almost 
wholly against Borne. Leigh's Critioa Saora oan hardly 
be reckoned, nor does it claim to be, more tban a com- 
pilation from earlier theologians : it is an alphabetical 
series of words from the Hebrew and Greek Testaments, 
the author candidly admitting that he was not very con- 
versant with the_ Latin language. Leigh, it should be 
added, was a layman. 
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69. Tlie Btyl« of prMcliing befi)ra the II«fonnation bad ' 
B^K of been often litUe else than bnffoottety, and ael-: 
I*™**"*- dom reepeoteHe. For Ibe most part, indeed; the 
(derg7 wrote in I^tin ^rtwt they deliTered to the multhnde 
in the native toi^e. A better tone h^an with Lirther. 
His lawgnage mu eometimee mde and low, birt peTstifk- 
Bive, artlesB, powerfiU, He gave many nsefiil prec^its, 
as wen aa examples, for ^pit eloquence. Uelanchthoo ' 
and aeveial otbera, both m uie sixtewith and BeTent«enth, 
oenturies, as well in the Lutheran as in the reformed' 
chorob, endeaTonred l^ ^jetematic treatises to guide the 
oompositionof Sfflmons. llie former coold not, however, 
withstand the formal, tasteleBs, and polemical spirit that 
OTerspread their theolc^y. In the latter a snperior tone 
is petceived, Ofthese, according to Eichhom, the Swiss- 

[ireacherm were most simple and popnlar, the Dnt^ most 
earned and copious, the French had most taste and elo-' 
qnenoe, the English most philosophy.* It is more than' 
probable that in these cbaractenstioa he has meant to* 
comprise the whole of the seTenteenth oentnry. Few- 
continental writers, as fer as I kiio'w, that belong to this 
its first moiety, have earned any remarkable reputation 
in this province of theol(^;y. In En^and eevoral might 
Eogitai. be disdngnishod ont of a l^ge nmnber. Ser- 
MiTDcnL moQg have been much more frequently published 
here than in any other conntry ; and, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, form a large proportion of 
our theol(^cal literature. But it is of course notrequi-' 
«te to mention more than the very few whioh nu^ be 
Slid to have a general reputation. 

70. The sermons irf Donne have sometimes been 
Of Donu. P'™®^ in late times. They are undoubtedly 

the productionB of a very ii^nious and a veiy 
learned man ; and two folio volumes by snob a person 
maybe expected to supply ferourablfl specimens. In' 
(heir general character they will not appear, I think, 
much worthy of 'being rescued from oblivion. The sub- 
tilty of Donne, and his fondoeBs for such inoonolusive' 
reasoning as a subtle disputant is apt to iall into, nuts 
through all of these sermons at which I have looked. 
Kis learning he seems to have perverted in order to cull 

° ElctibiBii, tL pait B. p. lit, M pest. 
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ervery impertinencQ of tiie bthere and Bchoolmeii, their 
remote analogies, their straiiied allegories, their tochnical 
distinctioiiB ; and to these he has added much of a similar 
kind from his owa fanciM nnderstanding. In his theo- 
logy, Donne appean often to incline towards the Annj- 
nian hypotheses, which, in the last years of James and 
t^e flnt of his eon, the period in which these sermons 
were chiefly preached, had begtm to be accounted ortho- 
dox at court ; but I will not vouch for his confiistenoy in 
eveiy discourse. Much, as usual in that ago, is levmled 
against Rome : Donne was conspicuously learned in that 
controverEiy ; and, thou^ he talks with great reepect of 
antiquity, is not induced by it, like some of Sis An- 
glican oontempoiaries, to meke any concession to the 
idyersary,' 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much 
higher reputation ; fiir, indeed, above any that of j««nj 
h^ preceded them in the English church. An Thjim. 
im^pnation essentially poetical, and sparing none of the 
decorations which, by critical rules, are deemed almost 
peculiar to vers© ; a warm tone of piety, sweetness, and 
charity; an accumulation of oircumstantial acc^BSoriea 
whenever he reasons, or porsuades, or describes ; an 
erudition pouring itself forth in quotation till his sermons 
become in some places almost a garland of Sowers from 
all other writera, and especially from those of claasical 
antiquity, never before so redundantly scattered from 
die pulpit, distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries 
by their d^ree, as they do from moat of his successors 
by their kind. His sermons on the Marriage Bing, on 
the House of Feasting, on the Apples of Sodom, may be 
mmed without dispar^ement to others, which perhaps 
ought to stand in equal place. But they are not without 
considerable feolts, some of which have just been hinted. 
The eloquence of Taylor is great, but it is not eloquence 
of the highest class ; it is tar too Asiatic, too much in 
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the a^le of tita deoUimers of tlie fourth oentary, hy the 
atady of vhcaa ha had probably Titiated hia taste ; his 
learning ia ill-placed, and his aigumeiita often as mnuh 
so ; not to mention that he has the oommon defect of 
alleEing nug^toty proofa ; his Tehemence loaefl its effeot 
by the oiioni^ of hia pleonastio langoage ; hia sentencea 
are of endless length, and henoe not only altogether nn- 
muaioal, bat not always lednoible to gnunmar. Bnt he is 
still the graateet ornament of the English polpit np to the 
middle of the seventeenth century; and we have no 
reason to belieTe, or rather mach reason to disbelieve, 
that he had any oompetitor in other langoages. 

72. The devotioiul writing of Taylor, several of 
;„i which belong to the first part of the century, 
p of are by no means of less ceJebrity or leas value 

—^-' than his sermons. Such are the Life of Christ, 
the Holy Living and Dying, and the oolleotion of medi- 
tations, called the Qolden Grove. A writer as distiii- 
^ g^, guiehed in works of praotioal piety was Hall. 
TTiH Art of Divine Meditation, nia Contempla- 
tions, and indeed many of his writings, remind us fre- 
ciuently of Taylor. Both had equally pious and devo- 
tional tempera ; both were full of learning, both fertile 
of illoBtiation ; both may be said to have had strong 
imagination and poetical genius, though Taylor let hia 
predominate a little more. Taylor ia also rather more 
subtle and argumentative ; his oopionsness haa more real 
variety. Hall keeps more closely to his subject, dilates 
upon it Bometimea more tediously, but more appositely. 
In his sermons there is some eioeea of quotation and far- 
fetched illustration, but less than in thiwe of Taylor. In 
some of their writings these two great divines resemble 
each other, on the whole, so mnoh that we might for a 
short time not discover which we were reading. I do 
not know that any third writer comes close to either. 
The Contemplations of Hall are among hia moat cele- 
brated works. They are prolix, and withont mach of 
that vivaoity or string novelty we meet with in the 
devotional writings of his contemporary, but are perhaps 
more practical and generally edifying." 

73. The religious treatises of this olass, even those 
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whichbytheirformerpopTilarity, or their merit, ought to 
be mentioned in a regular history of theological lo dh 
literature, are too numerous for these pages. Km™ 
A myetioal and aecetio spirit difinsed itaeu more over - 
religion, stmgxling BometimeB, as in the Lutherans of 
Qennany, c^inst the formal orthodoxy of the ohuroh, 
but more often in snbordination to its authority, and co- 
operating with its functions. The writings of St. Francis 
de Sales, titular bishop of Geneva, especially his treatiso 
on the Lore of God, published in 1616, make a sort of 
epoch in the doTotional theology of the church of Borne. 
Those of St. Teresa, in the Spanish language, followed 
some years afterwards; they are altoge^r fiiU of a 
mystical thoopath^. But De Sales included charity in 
his scheme of diTine love; and it is to him, as well as 
others of his age, that not only a striking revival of re- 
ligion in France, which had been absolutely perverted 
or disr^arded in the sixteenth century, was due, bnt a 
reformation in the practioes of monastic life, which be- 
came more active and beneficent, with less of useless 
penance and ascetioism than before. New institutions 
sprang up with the spirit of association, and all other 
animating principles of conventual orders, but &ee &om 
the formality and torpor of the old.' 

74. Even in the German chorohes, rigid as they gene- 
rally were in their adherence to the symbolical „^ ^n, 
books, some voices from time to time were tbenn 
heard for a more spiritual and effective religion. 
Arndt's Treatise of True Christianity, in 1605, written 
on ascetio and devotional principles, and with some 
deviation from the tenets of the very orthodox Luthenuia, 
has been reckoned one of the first protests against their 
barren forms of faith ; * and the mystical theologians, if 
they had not run into such extravagances as did dis- 
honour to their name, would have been accessions to the 
same side. The principal mystics or tbeoeophists have 
generally been counted among philosophers, and will 
therefore find their place in the next chapter. The 
German nation is constitutionally disposed to receive 
those fotms of religion which address themselves to 
the imagination and the heart. Mudi, therefore, of this 
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ohanoter has always been written, and become pbpnlar, 
in HM, Uu^oage. Vew liin^iah writmga of the practical 
class, except those already mentioned, can be said to 
retain mncn notoriety, lliose of George Herbert sxe 
best known ; his Cormtiy Parson, which seems properiy 
to fiill within this description, is, on the whole, a pleas- 
ing little book ; but the precepte are sometimeB bo over- 
strained, aooording to oar notions, as to give an air of 



75. The disbelief in revelation, ctf which several symp- 

tonu had appeared before ttie end of the dx- 
arunl)' t«enth oentarf, beoame more remarkable afber* 
^U^ wards both in Franc* and England, involving 
several names not obscure in literary history. 
The first of these, in point of date, is Chairon. Too 
religious scepticism of uiis writer has not been generally 
aoknoiriedged, and indeed it seems repngnant to the fact 
of his havit^ written an elaborate defence of Christianity; 
^et we can dednoe no other oonclusioii &om one chapter 
m hie most oelebiated book, tiie Treatise on Wisdom. 
Gharron is so often little else than a transcriber, tiiat we 
might sDspect him in this instance also to have drawn 
from other sources ; which, however, wonld leave Hie 
same inference as to his own tenets, and I think this 
chapter has an air of originality. 

76. The name of Cbarron, however, has not been gene- 
VmiiiL '^y associated with the chaT^e of irreligion, 

A more andaoions and consequently more mi- 
fortonate writer was Lucilio Yanini, a native of Italy, 
whose book De Admirandis Natnne Eeginee Deeeqne 
Morialinni Aroanis, printed at Paris in 1616, caused lum 
to be burned at ihe stake by a decree of the parliament 
of Toulouse in 1619. This troatise, as well as one iiiab 
preceded it, Amphitheatmm iterate Providentiw, Lyons, 
1615, is of considerable rarity, so that there has been % 
question concerning the atheism of Yanini, vrhich some 
have undertaken to deny.' In the Amphithefttram I da 
not perceive anyliiing which leads to such an imputation, 
though I will not pretend t« have read the whole of a 
book full of the unintelligible metaphysicB of the later 
Aristotelians. It professes, at least, to be a vindication 
of the being and providence of the I)eity. But the lat«r 
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woik, which, is dedicated to BasBompierre and published 
witlt a royal privilege of axclnaive sale for aix years, is 
of a very difierent oomplexion. It is in eixty dulognes, 
the interlocntoiB being alyled Alexander and Julius 
Cnsar, the latter rej^'eeentiug Yanini himself. The &r 
greater part of these dialogues relate to phyBioal, but a 
■fow to theoI<^cttl BubjeotB. In the fiftieth, on the re- 
ligion of the heathens, he avows his disbelief of all 
T^^on, except such aaNatoze, which is Qod, being the 
principle of motion, has planted in the hearts of man ; 
every other being the figment of kings to keep their 
snbjeots in obedience, and of priests for their own lucre 
and honour;" observing j>lainly of his own Amphi- 
theatmm, which is a vindication of Providence, that he 
hod s^d many things in it which he did not believe.* 

■ In qntuum TellgCoH TtA « lA ill» tigp«rllul: vll (rIgHliniiDi doih 
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Vumii waa m&tnated with presomptioQ, and, if he 
leeraabled Jordaoo Bruno in thu respect, fell veir short 
of hifl acnteuoBs and apparent int^pdty. His cmel death, 
and perhftps the Boaroity of his works, has given more 
celebrity to his name in Uteraiy histoiy than it would 
otherwise have obtained. 

77. Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, in hia treatiae De Yeri- 
L«« Ba- **** '^^ "*^ more in that De Beligione Gen- 
ben at tilium, hae been justly deemed inimical to eveiy 
^"^'^ positiTe religion. He admits, indeed, the pos- 
sibility of immediate revelation &om heaven, but denies 
that any tradition from others oan have BufBcient cer- 
tainty. Five fundamental truths of natural religion he 
holds to be snoh as all mankind are bonnd to acknow- 
ledge, and damns those heathens who do not receive 
them as siumnarLlj' as any theologian.' 

78. The progress of inndelity in France did not fiul to 
OnUode attisot notice. It was popular in the court of 
VMiuit Ixjuifl XIII., and, in a certain degree, in that 

of Charles I. But this does not belong to the history of 
literature. Among the writers who may have given 
some proo& of it we may reckon La Mothe le Vayer, 
Naud^ and Gny Patin." The writings of Hobbes will 
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be treated at length hereafter. It ia probable that this 
soeptioid stmit of the age gave rise to those yindioaticHis 
of reTealed religion Trbich were published in the present 
period. Amcmg these the first place is due to the well- 
known and extensively circulated treatise of Qrotins. 
This was originally sketched in Dutch verae, and intended 
for the lower classes of his countrymen. It was pub- 
lished in Latin in 1627.' Few, if any, books of the kind 
have been so frequently reprinted ; but some parte being 
not quite so dose and critical as the modem state of 
lettots exacts, and the aiguments against Jews and 
Mahometans seeming to occupy too much space, it is less 
read than formerly, 

79. This is not a period in which many editions or 
versions of the Scriptures were pnblished. The 
English translation of the Bible had been ^^^^^uko 
Beveial times revised, or re-made, since the ^^^ 
first edition by Tyndnle. It finally assumed 
ita present form under the authority of James I. Forty- 
seven persons, in six companies, meeting at Westminster, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, distributed the labour among 
them, twenty-five being assigned to the Old Testament, 
fifteen to the New, seven to the Apooiypha. The rules 
imposed for their guidance by the king were designed, 
as far as possible, to secure the text against any novel 
interpretatioii ; the translation, called the Bishop's Bible, 
being established as the basis, as those still older had 
been in that ; and the work of each person or company 
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being mbjeoted to tiie Feview of the rest. Tlie transit- 
tioQ, whioli was oomnianoed in 1607, vu published 
in leil."" 

80. The style of thia tnmslatioii is ia gooeral so en- 
„ , thuBiaatioolly pFoised, tiiat no one is permitted 
either to qualify or even explain the grounda of 
his wprobaitioii. It is held to bo tho peifection of onr 
T^gliati language. I shall not dispute thia proposition ; 
bat one remark as to a matter of fiwt caonot reasonably 
be censured, that, in consequenoe of the principle of 
adherenoe to the original versions which had been kept 
up ever dnoe the time of Henry VUL, it is not the 
language of the reign of Jamee I. It may, in the eyes of 
maujT, be a better English, but it is not the EngUah of 
Dani^ or Baleigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily 
perceive. It abounds, in &ct, especially in the Old 
Testament, with obsolete phra^eolc^, and with single 
words long since abandoned, or retained only in prorin- 
oitd use. On the more important question, whether this 
translation is entirely, or with very trifling exceptions, 
conformable to the original text, it seems unfit to enter. 
It is one which is seldom discussed with all the temper 
and freedom from oblique views which the su^ect 
demands, and upon which, for this reason, it is not safe 
for those who have not bad leisure or means to examine 
it for themselves, to take apou trust the testimony of the 
learned. A. translation of the Old Testament was pub- 
lished at Donay in 1609 for £he use of the Kugliah 
Catholics. 

h FolIfT'l OitlRli ffiMotJ. 
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